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HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, 


Please send me for examination, carriage free, a 
set of MARK TWALIN’S WORKS, Author’s 
National Edition, twenty-five volumes, cloth 
binding. It is understood that I may retain the 
set for five days, and at the expiration of that 
time, if I do not care for the books, I will re- 
turn them at your expense. If I keep the 
books, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 
full price, $25.00, has been paid. B12 


Mark 
Twain's 


Works 


New York City 
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the Former Price 
25 VOLUMES 


Every American Needs His 


Mark Twain 


books afford the relaxation which is absolutely 


necessary for every busy man and woman. 


They make one realize the joy of living. 


a keen edge on one’s faculties. 


They are wonderful character builders; they stand for straight- 
forwardness, honesty, and sincerity. 


The reading of his books will give one more genuine pleasure, 


real intellectual enjoyment than anything else 
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WOODKOW WILSON 





A History of the 
American People 





FIVE VOLUMES 


By Woodrow Wilson, LL.D. 


President of Princeton University 


HE annals of historical literature record 

no more brilliant and masterful piece of 
writing than Woodrow Wilson’s epoch-making 
work in five volumes—A History of the Amer- 
ican People. It is monumental in character 
and scope and represents the genius of the 
greatest historical writer of the present time. 
It is written in a delightfully flowing, crisp, 
narrative style which translates historical facts 
into the romance of a nation. No other history 
approaches so closely the life of the American 
people, or can match in narrative interest Pres- 


ident Wilson’s famous work. Remote historical archives, long- 


forgotten deeds, and governmental records, rare manuscripts, 
private picture-galleries, and exclusive libraries all over the world 
have been visited and searched by experts for pictorial contribu- 
tions. Maps in color are a valuable feature of this edition. 
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Franklin Square, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me, 
all charges prepaid, A History 
of the American People, Five 
Volumes, Cloth Binding, subject to ten 


agree to send you $1.00 a month until the total 
price, $12.00, is paid, if the books are accepted by 


This edition is in five large octavo volumes, perma- 
nently bound in dark-blue cloth. It has been pre- 
pared with a view to popularizing this great work, 
heretofore issued in editions costing $25 and 
upward. This popular edition is wholly un- 
abridged. 


Almost every artist of distinction — 
Howard Pyle, Frederic Remington, H. 
C. Christy, Harry Fenn, Carlton T. 
Chapman, F. Luis Mora, C. S. 
Reinhart, F.C. Yohn, etc., etc.— 
has contributed to the pages 
of this great work. 
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Gift Books of 
Genuine Worth 


Padre Ignacio 


By Owen Wister 


Author of “Lin McLean,” “The Jimmyjohn Boss,” ete, 





On the Californian coast Padre Ignacio, once of the gay world, has 
found contentment in renunciation. Temptation comes upon him 
in Gaston Villere. For the first time in twenty years Padre Ignacio 
enjoys polished talk. His longing to return to the world becomes so 
strong that he rides down alone to embark on the vessel—but his 4 
story is one of the heart-warming kind. i 

Illustrated, Pictorial Cover, 16mo, 50 cents net 


Comrades | 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


Author of “A Chariot of Fire,” “Jonathan and David,” ete. 


A little catch in the throat and the happy tear of complete sym- 
pathy will follow the reading of this beautiful tale. Each Memorial 
Day the Grand Army of the Republic grows less, and Reuben Oak, 
the last of Charles Darlington Post, alone goes forth in the procession, 
When faint with fatigue he finds his comrade. 

Illustrated, Pictorial Cover, 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 


Short Notes of 


Surface Japan ¢siitseuy 
By Don C. Seitz 


This book is like the chat—informal and enthusiastic—of a friend 
just returned, who sits down to tell of the amusing things he 
has seen. Here are the impressions of a wide-awake American 
traveler who has genuine sympathy with the Japanese, and interest 
in their country and their ways. The pictures, in color, mark a new 
era in Japanese-American art. 

Twenty plates in full color on tinted mounts, being faithful reproductions 
of Japanese colors. Together with marginal sketches after Hosukai. 
4to, Cloth, $5.00 net 


Women of the Bible 


By Twelve Eminent Divines 


Rev. Joun W. Cuapwick, D.D.; Rassr Gustav GorrHeiL; Rev. 
Lyman Assott, D.D.; Rev. HENRY van Dyke, D.D.; Rev. W. 
H. P. Faunce, D.D.; Pror. RicHarp GREEN MouLtTon; REV. 
Bishop Joun F. Hurst, D.D.; Rev. Epwarp B. Cor, D.D.; 
Ricut Rev. WILLIAM CrossweELt Doane, D.D.; Rev. NEWELL 
Dwicut His, D.D.; Ricut Rev. Henry C. Porter, D.D.; 
His EMINENCE CARDINAL GIBBONS. 

This is a volume of illuminating essays upon the greatest and 
most picturesque women of the Old and New Testaments, written 
by famous churchmen and scholars of all denominations in the per- 
sonal style that makes the subjects so vivid. 

New Edition. Illustrated. Crown Octavo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


Beasley’s Christmas 
Party EDETION By Booth Tarkington 


The demand for this book—which has been called by some th: 
“American Christmas Carol’—has prompted the publication o 
this edition. Beasley, the hard politician, finding himself respon- 
sible for a little crippled boy with a vivid imagination, discovers nev 
qualities in himself. It is a story of great charm. 

Illustrated in Color. Full Gilt Cover. Post 8vo, Cloth, $.100 mé 


Keeping Up With 


Lizzie By Irving Bachelle: 


““Keeping Up With Lizzie,’ by the author of ‘Eben Holden,’ : 
one of the greatest American books ever written. It is having a: 
almost sensational success.”—Boston Globe, July 1, 1911. 

““Nine-tenths of the world will like it.’—The Bellman, Minneapol:; 

Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


Miss Gibbie Gault 


By Kate Langley Bosher 


Author of “ Mary Cary” 


“*To read a book like this is like taking a sun-bath.’’—Boston Herai.’. 
“Tt is a clever and pleasant story and readers of ‘Mary Cary’ will 
be glad to renew her acquaintance.”—New York Times. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 
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Creamed Oysters 


One of the gastronomic 
‘joys of the oyster months 
--Shredded Wheat with 
creamed oysters. The 
memory of it makes your 
mouth water—the delli- 
cious flavor of the succu- 
lent bivalve combined 
with the appetizing 
aroma of baked wheat. 
The porous shreds of 
the Biscuit take up the 
creamy juices of the oys- 
ter, making a wholesome 
and nutritious meal, ap- 
petizing and easily dhi- 
gested. 


Prepare creamed oysters as for 
ordinary oyster patties; crush 
cavity in the tops of the 
Shredded W heat Biscuits, fill 
the same with creamed oysters 
properly seasoned with salt and 
pepper, put pieces of butter on 
top, place in a covered pan and 
bake in a quick oven for 25 
minutes. Creamed oysters 
served in this way will be 
found much more wholesome 
and nutritious than ordinary 
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New York: FranklinSquare London: 45 Albemarle St.,W. 
Also for sale at Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de |’Opera, Paris 
George Harvey, President, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


Frederick A. Duneka, Secretary, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
Frederick T. Leigh, Treasurer, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
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oyster patties. Equally deli- 
cious and wholesome with 
creamed chicken or other 
creamed meats. 


SHREDDED WHEAT 
BISCUIT with hot milk 
and a little cream makes 
a wholesome, nourishing 
breakfast for a cold day. 


THE SHREDDED 
WHEAT COMPANY 








NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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THE BAZAR AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT 

Give the ron ec See ema Se fe Rr yt OP 
+ = a ee One woman sends the Bazar regularly to 
twenty-five for the rate of $2.0 for fw tions sent in 
pr op netmapr eer nh for two subscriptions, instead 


Readers of the first foe Mrs. Gerry’s brilliant novel “ As Caesar’s 
Wife,” which begins in this number, need not be told that the second instal- 
ment holds an equal interest. The story as a whole is one of the strongest 
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AND STATIONERY 
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“* Harper’s Bazar has no superior among the periodicals for women; it has a distinctive tone peculiar to itself, and it is. a favorite 


in homes of fashion and culture. 


thing about it appeals to women of taste and refinement. 
parents should provide it for their daughters. 


Its illustrations are beautiful and plentiful, its contents varied and admirably chosen, and every- 
Indeed, Harper’s Basar is both enchanting and educational, and wise 
It has the sustained literary quality which improves while it 


interests, and 


questionable topics are excluded carefully from its columns. What is read in a home is an important factor in family life, either 
for good or for ill, and the Basar is dependably wholesome and uplifting in its influence.’"—The Troy Press, January 20, 1911 


THE CHRISTMAS LIST 

HRISTMAS is the time when we count 

our friends. Can it be possible that 
we groan over the Christmas list because 
it is too long? Surely to have the longest 
list, no matter how overwhelming it may 
look at first sight, is to be the most potential- 
ly happy person. 

The Christmas list is one of the measures 
of the size of the circle we make in the 
world. The outer edge of that circle, per- 
haps, we only touch once a year. Only at 
Christmas do we “communicate as con- 
cerning giving and receiving,” in the apos- 
tle’s phrase, with many whose lives touch 
ours then. Yet in that touch lie friendli- 
ness and thought—or at least they ought 
to—and life is widened by just that much. 

Every one in the list, too, is a different 
and individual person. The foolish giver 
who forgets this evident fact, and who buys 
the wholesale present, without any personal 
meaning to it, does not deserve to have a 
Christmas list at all. The succession of 
names, no two alike, young and old, rich 
and poor, is a challenge to delicate sym- 
pathy, to a broad humanity. So the Christ- 
mas list is a jist of lovely opportunities. 


GOOD-WILL AND GRUDGING 
F are in the world for what we put 
into it, not for what we get out of it. 
Christmas is the season, each year, when 
our souls may be said to be tried out in 
this matter. 

The Christmas spirit, however caricatured 

- at times, is the only spirit that makes life 
worth living all the year round—and to 
complain of the exactions of Christmas is 
to reveal in one’s self an unwillingness to 
be generous the moment it becomes really 
troublesome. Facile, insincere generosity is 
the peril of Christmas. Money is not good- 
will. Money given without good-will is an 
ugly insult to true giving. The grudger’s 
gift recoils, and strikes at his own char- 
acter. It is twice cursed—it curses him 
who gives and him who takes. 

What if one’s elevator-boy, one’s furnace- 
man, one’s cook, do expect gratuities? Con- 
sider their lot and one’s own—is it not, to 
them, food and fuel, rent, an extra lift in 
the hard battle of the year for themselves, 
for the children, for the old folks across the 
sea or the young emigrants who are coming? 

If a Christmas gift is insincere, it ought 
not to be given—that is fundamental. But 
why not make it sincere, human, full of 


understanding and good-will ? 


ON THE CHRISTMAS-TREE 
; VERY year is generous. On the Christ- 
mas-tree of every one there are meant 
to be a thousand gifts, radiant and lovely, 
brought by the departed days. If the tree 
is bare, it is not the fault of the year, for 
every day has been generous in one way 
or another, not with tinsel joys, but with 
real ones, shining and precious. 

Even the most sorrowful year does not 
fail of this rule. It is a commonplace in 
human observation that the most sorely 
tried souls are often the happiest and most 
appreciative. In accepting great sorrow 
they do not forget to receive also each little 
joy that is offered daily; and the sum of 
small happinesses counts up wonderfully 
along the twelvemonth. 








WISDOM OF THE MODERNS 
MARRIAGE 


This question of marriage is looming in pro- 
portions more and more gigantic. I almost be- 
lieve it is the one cardinal test of the Christian 
civilization. GLADSTONE. 


Before marriage the shape, the figure, and 
complexion carry all before them; after mar- 
riage, the mind and character unexpectedly 
claim their share—and that the largest—of im 
portance. Lorp MELBOURNE. 


Two people must be tied together in order to 
do themselves justice; for twenty minutes at a 
dance or for twenty years in a marriage... . 
The two must hold to each other in order to do 
justice to each other. ....I have known many 
happy marriages, but never a compatible one. 
The whole aim of marriage is to fight through 
and survive the instant when incompatibility 
becomes unquestionable. For a man and a 
woman, as such, are incompatible. 

GiLBert K. CHESTERTON. 


As life wears on, it (marriage) proves a game 
of permutation and combination of all possible 
positions of the parties, to employ all the re- 
sources of each and acquaint each with the 
strength and weakness of the other. For it is 
the nature and end of this relation that they 
should represent the human race to each other. 
All that is in the world, which is or ought to be 
known, is cunningly wrought into the texture 
of man, of woman. EMERSON. 


Marriage is of so much use to a woman, opens 
out to her so much more of life and puts her in 
the way of so much more freedom and usefulness, 
that, whether she marry ill or well, she can hard- 
ly miss some benefit. It is true, however, that 
some of the merriest and most genuine of 
women are old maids; and that those old maids, 
and wives who are unhappily married, have often 
most of the true motherly touch. And this would 
seem to show, even for women, some narrowing 
influence in comfortable married life. But the 
rule is none the less certain, if you wish the pick 
of men and ivomen, take a good bachelor and a 
good wife. Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. 


It appears as if in making a marriage either 
the individual or the interests of the species 
must come off a loser. And this is generally 
the case; for that convenience and passionate 
love should go hand in hand is the rarest 
of lucky accidents. . . . If, however, besides con- 
venience, inclination is also to a certain extent 
regarded, this is, as it were, an agreement with 
the genius of the species. Happy marriages are 
well known to be rare; just as it lies in the 
nature of marriage thateits chief end is not the 
present but the coming generation. However, let 
me add, for the consolation of tender, loving 
natures, that sometimes passionate love asso- 
ciates itself with a feeling of an entirely different 
origin—real friendship based upon agreement of 
disposition. SCHOPEN HAUER. 


A man as intimate with his own wife as a 
magistrate is with his clerk or a Prime-Minister 
with the leader of the opposition, is a man in 
ten thousand. The majority of couples never get 
to know one another at all; they only get ac- 
customed to having the same house, the same 
children, and the same income, which is quite 
a different matter. The comparatively few men 
who work at home—triters, artists, and, to 
some extent, clergymen—have to effect some sort 
of segregation within the house, or else run a 
heavy risk of overstraining their domestic re- 
lations. G. Bernarp SHAw. 


Distinguished beauty, brilliant talents, and the 
heroic qualities that play a great part in the 
affairs of life, sink into a minor place among the 
elements of married happiness. Marriage brings 
every faculty and gift into play, but in degrees 
and proportions very different from public life 
or casual intercourse and relations. Power to 
soothe, to sympathize, to counsel, and to endure, 
are more important than the highest qualities of 
the hero or the saint. It is by these alone that 
the married life attains its full measure of per- 
fection. W. Lecky. 


The biggest gifts do not make the love- 
liest Christmas-tree. It is the countless 
small decorations and tiny lights and gay 
festoons that endear it to everybody—and 
are within everybody’s reach. It is perfect- 
ly possitie—sadly possible, alas!—to rail at 
fate for not bestowing large gifts, and to 
fail to notice the gift-bringing of the days. 
It is perfectly within one’s power to refuse 
to have a Christmas-tree at all. But it is 
also perfectly possible to have a many- 
candled, thickly-hung tree, whether one’s in- 
dividua! Christmas is merry or sad. 


A PLEA FOR LOVELINESS 
| our terrible haste to make a living 
nowadays we are apt to forget that it 
is even more important to keep life worth 
living. The desire for wealth and for com- 
fort, the forgetfulness of beauty and art, 
which began as symptoms of a_ purely 
American disease, are spreading rapidly 
over the world. 

Ruskin and Matthew Arnold only a 
century ago expressed fears that America 
would vulgarize the world. Whether we 
have done it or not, at any rate it is to a 
great extent accomplished. Imagine a mod- 
ern “ passionate pilgrim,” who, reaching the 
far-famed, much-sung Como, and raising 
the glance from the dome of the Cathedral, 
finds in large, black letters across the moun- 
tain an advertisement of Tot—a digestive 
tablet—and of Vermouth! There could 
be no finer work in the world to-day for 
women than to band themselves together 
into a league for the preservation of loveli- 
ness, For you may take it as fact: all that 
is noblest and best in the human spirit, all 
that is gentlest and strongest and bravest, 
feeds upon loveliness. 


CONCERNING TRAVEL 

GREAT deal of knowledge is no more 

than an exercise of memory. A list 
of names and dates stuck in our minds goes 
by the name of Roman history. A _ very 
different kind of knowledge, a very different 
sense of both geography and history, comes 
from travel. It is one thing to remember 
from our history books that Catullus, the 
one-time friend and enemy of Marius, was 
a man of cultivated tastes, and quite an- 
other to while away an afternoon on the 
top of the Roman arches that were the 
foundations of his villa. 

The very fact that while Pliny built 
villas on Lake Como, Catullus chose the 
nobler views of Lake Garda, brings home 
to us the reality of that fine taste by which 
in his lifetime he was known. So, too, the 
course of time becomes a reality rather than 
a word when we look at stones set together 
two thousand years ago. Goethe says that 
no man has a right to write until he has 
traveled and lived. Certainly no one has 
a right to think he knows what life offers 
or what earth can give until he travels. 

Travel does more toward letting us go 
free of our human limitations than anything 
else in life. It frees us by giving us large 
views, a wide sense of opportunity, a fuller 
comprehension of the lavish hand which 
has strewn beauty over the earth. 

Above all, travel numbs grief because it 
lifts us from the personal into the universal 
life, the life triumphant, whatever be the 





fate of the fragment called one’s self. 





Copyright, 1911, by Harper & Brother. All rights reserved. 
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ere splotches 
of blue flecked 
the east of the 
stadium. Like patches 
of living blood, solid 
masses of crimson on 
the west seemed ready 
to blur or to blot the 
few modest corn-flow- 
ers that had strayed 
there. The massive 
stadium was a hang- 
ing garden of human 
color. The surmounting curves of colonnades gave 
the only touch of impersonal dignity in the reverber- 
ating excitement that preceded the historic struggle. 
These columns of Dorie effect seemed to the imagina- 
tive eye emblematic of that innate and eternal lust 
for violence which in the Cesarian age was heralded 
by bloody proclamations, and in ours is concealed 


hy ffi 





under the mask of 
sport. 

From Coliseum to 
stadium — from Rome 
to Cambridge—there is 
not so great a human 
step as civilization 
would make us_ be- 
lieve. We miss the 
clash of swords, the 
wild beasts, the cestus, 
the trident, and the 
net. We miss the 

purple master of the East, who, watching the mood 
of his sanguinary subjects, turned his thumbs to 
hades, in token of a swift death. We also miss the 
rare reversal of that fateful gesture when the up- 
lifted thumb granted to the fickle public a brave, 
defeated life. But there is a savagery that bridge 
and tea have not wholly exterminated—here the veins 


run with a liquid molten by the partisan madness for 
victory; here the passions, althofigh clothed in furs, 
are equally naked in the faces of the spectators and 
are bared in their hoarse shouts. Whether Coliseum 
or stadium, whether Emperor or President, whether 
toga or automobile -coat, whether sword or footbail, 
whether B.c. or A.D., the heart is the same, and plaudits 
greet the stronger brute. 

On the side of the Blue a couple sat in the cheering 
section. Above and below them the frantic mob of 
undergraduates howled in drilled unison to megaphonic 
leadership. When the band played “ Boola Boola,” and 
the stirring refrain was taken up by ten thousand 
throats, it seemed as if the volume of sound would 
irresistibly blast the crimson wall opposite. But mad 
cheers answered, and the thrill of the latest fighting- 
song, “Score!” leaped the barriers of the stadium 
and floated over the Charles. 

Mrs. Alexander Penwith sat erect. Her face was 
flushed as a girl’s. Her eyes were fixed, almost cata- 
leptic. Her features were rigid. She was in the grip 
of a martial emotion which she felt she must control 
or die. At the age of forty-seven, she had the figure 
of an amazon and the hard flesh of a professional 
athlete. 

This army girl, born in the Civil War, the daughter 
of a general, had been reared in camps, had been 
brought up on horses, and had made a god of exercise. 
In a moment of passion she had married a sober 
civilian. The tempest of feeling had been replaced by 
the serenity of an abiding love. Alexander Penwith 
was no military hero, but he was no less a conqueror 
by reason of his tireless tenderness and unerring 
intuition. To his placidity the volcano gradually 
yielded. And when Alexander junior went to college 
there was only now and then an outburst of white 
steam. 

It was in their only child, that son of hers, that 
Mrs. Penwith was living over again the almost for- 
gotten military days of her childhood, just as in that 
son of his the father was trying to recast his own 
college life of thirty-five years ago. 

In the blackness of the night, when he was awak- 
ened by the clangor of the fire-bells, Alexander Penwith 
would wonder at the alien and heroic qualities of his 
own son. Whence that torso? That fleshless weight? 
Those cable muscles? That undaunted determination? 
That impersonal ferocity? That canine litheness? 
That untainted discipline? That phenomenal popu- 
larity? “The best all-around man in college,” was the 
popular cry. It was an honor to be the boy’s father. 

All at once the antiphonic cheering was amalga- 
mated into a hoarse roar. Forty thousand spectators 


A Look of Bewilderment and then of Terror Swept his Face 
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arose as one person to their feet to greet the athletes 
as they loped into the arena. What giants! How 
light of step! How fleet of foot! How grim of jaw! 
Neither King Arthur nor William the Conqueror had 
such knights as these. No armor of the olden days 
was forged to fit such towering forms, those monstrous 
chests. Whether it be jousting or football, each century 
the form of man grows nobler. We have gained six 
inches in stature in the last four hundred years. 

Each heart, like each college, has its hero. In the 
few minutes’ practice that preceded the referee’s 
whistle there was no doubt about the worship that 
educated brawn commands. In the ears of Captain 
Morgan, of the Blue, his name, repeated three times 
like three snaps of a whip at the end of a long cheer, 
was like the starting pistol to a mettlesome trotter. 
But this peer of all kickers, this plunger feared by all 
opponents, only tightened his lips into a grim smile. 
He stood for manly, clean football, with no foul 
tackles, no sotto voce insults, no sub rosa spiking, no 
dark “smearing.” Not a whit behind him in defen- 
sive tackling and offensive plunging, in brilliant and 
quick-witted courage, was Captain Cabot of Harvard, 
the giant and smiling tackle of the Crimson squad. 
Opposed to each other in speed and power were the two 
half-backs—Bates of the one, and Penwith of the 
other college. But no one doubted who was the better 
man. As a supplement to Morgan, Penwith was the 
trainer’s ideal. The eyes of his university, of the 
whole football world, were upon him. His oppo- 
nents feared him more than any other man. 

Penwith had a burst of speed combined with a 
dodging instinct phenomenal in so heavy a man. 
Moreover, he was a certain catcher. In a whole season 
of kicking he only muffed one punt. But beyond and 
above all else, that which 
would have distinguished 
a sure varsity player, he 
had the rarer quality and 

power of being 
able to tackle and 
bring down a man 





of any weight and speed. Nor did he ever fail in any 
game to make at least one run that transferred the 
play near his opponent’s goal, and so give his own 
team a chance to score. He was dangerous, cool, 
couchant, irresistible; he was the acknowledged star 
of the first magnitude in the football firmament of 
his senior year. He was a sure candidate for Walter 
Camp’s final All-America football eleven. 

“Penwith! Penwith!! Penwith!!!” Why, the name 
in itself carried with it a victorious swing that insured 
a certain triumph. He was three men grouped into 
one. He was no half-back made to order by patient 
coaches. He was created to fill that position. That is 
what football men said. 

But his mother knew. She thought she was all 
woman, yet she ought to have been born a man, as 
her son was. He represented her militant soul in the 
most strenuous of athletic achievements. In her veins 
coursed valor which in her son was transmuted into 
intrepidity. Her nature was that of command; his of 
courageous obedience. Both are military virtues of 
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the highest quality. Neither could spell the word 
“fear.” She gloried in his nerve, and he rejoiced in 
her comprehension of his athletic prowess. Her nat- 
ural audacity had in him through years of train- 
ing been transformed into a disciplined daring that 
was terrifying. He tackled like a raider, dodged like 
a guerilla. He was the Mosby of the gridiron. 

Yes, she knew, the daughter of a hundred battles, the 
mother of a bloodless hero. She gloried in his defiance 
of danger, in his disciplined savagery. So far he had 
escaped accident, or, rather, as she argued, “ incident.” 
For what was a strained tendon, what was water on 
the knee, or what a broken collar-bone, but appurte- 
nances of the game as necessary as the shoulder-pads 
or the cleats—or, as for that matter, the signals of 
the quarter? She was born to the scent of blood. It 
did not nauseate her. Danger maddened her. That 
was the man of the woman of her. Were it not for the 
quiet husband at her side, the governor of her nature, 
she would arise and ery, “Kill!” Now her veins 
boiled. Pretty soon she would think, “Kill!” No 
Roman citizen had a ferocity more primitive than 
hers while the combat waged. No tigress would have 
clawed more fiercely for victory than she. 

Yet her unbridled militant instinct, her madness for 
the stigmata of combat, had fair play as a common de- 
nominator. “Buck the line hard; give no quarter; 
play fair,” was the motto that this woman had en- 
graved upon the soul of her son. She was satisfied. 
No “ mollycoddle” was born unto her name. For in 
her boy were combined the energy of a cave-dweller, 
the chivalry of a medieval knight, and the courtesy 
of a twentieth-century gentleman. His primitive im- 
petuosity was under the guardianship of rigid team- 
work. This made him none the less honorably and 
legally dangerous. 

There are many ways of putting a man out of play 
besides the violence of the rush. These neither the 
judge nor the referee will see without punishment. To 
knee a man foully when he is down, to gouge him in 
the eye when no official is looking, to whisper dis- 
concerting abuse, maliciously to overwhelm him in a 


scrimmage—these are only a few of the possible out- 
rages of close play. Open the game—use more kicking, 
separate the players—and you diminish the chances 
of preconcerted brutality. 

But Penwith’s massive rushes, his zigzag dodges, had 
the habit of bringing disaster in their wake. At 
Princeton a man had his shoulder-blade broken by try- 
ing to stop Penwith. At another time, while warding 
off a tackler with his iron arm, in one of his ferocious 
plunges, he had shattered an opponent’s jaw. In 
circling the end for a gain he had recently collided 
with a solar plexus. He was nearly broken-hearted 
over these accidents—legitimate mishaps of a strenu- 
ous game. No one could possibly accuse him of 
intentional brutality. He was too gentle of heart. 
But his tenderness of nature did not diminish by 
a quarter of a pound the impact of his terrible mo- 
mentum. 

Penwith had come to be so feared by his opponents 
on the football field that in spite of his intercollegiate 
popularity teams had gone out of their way to “do 
him up.” These attempts had all resulted disastrously 
to everybody concerned but Penwith. He divined and 


“I don't care.” he said, distinctly, “I want my father” 


grinned. Those who were not seen and penalized were 
hurled one side with a calm energy that was madden- 
ing because of its irresistible impersonality. “It’s 
no use ”—the words went from university to college— 
“you can’t hurt Penwith. He’s hard as rocks, and 
recovers like elastic.” 

Mrs. Penwith gloried in this quality of imperturbable 
invincibility. She worshiped her son not only be- 
cause of his prowess, but because he was immune. 
Mrs. Penwith gasped for breath in her excitement. 
For the whole atmosphere of the stadium was electric 
with anticipation. Never were twenty-two men so per- 
fectly matched. Never before had both sides claimed 
so doubtful a victory. Never before had such sums 
been paid to watch the fortunes of the leather ball. 
Never had such wagers been made. Never was there 
such confidence. 

It was the last great game of the year. For these 
forty thousand spectators, for this titanic contest, all 
else had been but preparation. The coaching, the iron 
discipline, the new team-plays—the on-side kick, the 
forward pass, the new combinations, which if any one 
should work it would mean ten, thirty yards, or pos- 
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sibly the glory of a goal—the preliminary collegiate 
games, the evolution of eleven personalities into one. 
These were only the novitiate to the final duel in the 
stadium that is always historic. There physical repu- 
tations are made and shattered for life. Among the 
twenty-two gladiators none were better groomed, bet- 
ter prepared, or more confident than Penwith. If any 
one could leap the Blue into victory it was he. 

Suddenly the discordant blares of intersecting bands, 
the antiphonic shrieks of men, stopped. The two 
captains strode with the officials into the center of the 
field. The toss of the coin would decide the choice of 
the goal to attack. With the dazzle of the sun there 
blew a gentle, westerly wind—not too fierce to deter- 
mine the final result for evenly matched teams, but 
just teasing enough to make the sure catch of a high 
punt a matter of fine calculation. To play the first 
half into the eyes of both the sun and wind may take 
precisely that immeasurable quantity of energy and 
pluck which should be given to football and not to 
position. It may be enough to tip the scale. No 
wonder necks craned, and there came from the throats 
of the Crimson a dull groan apostrophizing the “ usual 
Blue luck.” 

With backs toward the sun, the visiting team. took 
‘ts position. 


Mr. Alexander Penwith intently noticed the exceed- 
ing care with which the Crimson kicker prepared the 
little mound of earth from which the ball was to be 
played. To him, as well as to the thousands who 
hardly dared to breathe, it seemed as if it took hours 
instead of seconds to place the oval in exact position. 
Like salmon that in their maturity intuitively. from 
a thousand outlets find the river of their birth, so 
Penwith’s mind went back to his old college days of 
thirty-five years ago. 

Traditions of those hardy years had almost passed 
away. Then the college was more important than the 
university. There were no “smokers” in those days. 
Then boys elected college because of their family tra- 
ditions and the excellence of the instruction, not for 
social or athletic reasons. In those good old times 
football was fun, not science. You went out into 
Hamilton Park clad in old trousers and a canvas 
jacket, and the worst that could happen was a sprained 
toe or a stretched tendon. You kicked the ball with 
glee. You ran with élan. Penwith ought to know. 
Those were the transitional days when the game was 
a travesty on Rugby and when there was no hero. He 
played then, and enjoyed the freedom of the sport in 
his silent way. Then there were no coaches, no signals, 
no training-table, no real team-play, no angry feel- 
ings, no savagery, and very little skill. Those class 
games were haphazard, individual, joyous, and health- 
ful. Football simply gave the needful outlet to buoy- 
ant spirits and was an excuse for crisp exercise. It 
was then no close and aristocratic corporation. Every 
one who wanted to play went out and did so. You 
did not have to lose recitations or rank for the sake of 
the game. In fact, it always enhanced scholarship by 
taking the “digs” out into the open. 

Mr. Penwith never talked about his obsolete ath- 
letic prowess. Compared with the game about to be 
enacted before him, it wasn’t prowess. It required 
neither courage nor dexterity, merely the desire to 
play. Now the game had grown like the college. It 
was elaborate, a strain to every nerve, strenuous and 
hazardous. It was athletic chess, with every move- 
ment on the board strategic and precarious. Now the 
offense is a venture, and the defense a jeopardy. 
These tandem formations, these mapped-out and 
original plays, these perfected scrimmages, are more 
like military evolutions than the ideal of a collegiate 
sport. 

It did not take a very keen observer to notice that 
the game had passed into one of intricate and extreme 
danger. Already thirty deaths and over two hundred 
accidents had occurred upon the gridiron that season. 
This is an inexcusable penalty for a game. It is un- 
necessary payment for a sport. So Alexander Pen- 
with thought, and he was no weakling and no coward. 
He had only the rare habit of estimating values. Had 
he not been an extraordinary business man he would 
have made an ideal judge. 

He was a man of plans.. Hitherto he had been his 
own prophet, and hoped to be the seer for his son. 
While the boy and the mother were athletically one, 
the lad and his father had not been at armed 
neutrality, as one might suppose. They talked little 
together, for Mrs. Penwith monopolized home conver- 
sation. But the boy had silently measured the power 
behind his father’s taciturnity, and had, with a com- 
prehending droop of the eyelids, tasted wisdom as it 
came in homeopathic doses. 

As it so often happens with women of masterful 
intensity, while Mrs. Penwith had correctly estimated 
her husband’s character, she had but scant knowledge 
of his power. Brought up in the old school where ex- 
plosion accompanied irruption, she had little compre- 
hension of silent force. But the men with whom 
Mr. Penwith associated knew and respected the energy 
that made him their peer or their superior. He put 
all the qualities into business that his boy put into 
football, and then added potent virtues of which the 
lad had never dreamed. In the world of trade he 
was as resistless as his junior was upon the grid- 
iron. He had forged out of nothing a house whose 
name was vigorous from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
He was a very rich man, although few suspected the 
extent of his holdings. He was so simple and un- 


ostentatious, so sincere and sympathetic, that his, 


unusual wealth was not even imagined by his wife. 
She looked upon him patronizingly as a man of only a 
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little more than average trade success. Mental weight 
and physical force seldom comprehend each other. 

But Alexander Penwith felt that in spite of his son’s 
lustihood the boy did understand him. For that 
reason the senior dreamed dreams. He saw his son 
beginning at the bottom and reaching heights that he 
himself never could attain. So Mr. Penwith had not 
discouraged the education of sinews. This puissant 
form, these sovereign muscles, would feel courage when 
the factory and the office had engulfed the athlete. 
To -Mr. Penwick track athletics, baseball, football 
were only a means to a dominant end. It would 
need an invincible physique to carry the boy past 
“ Americanitis ” to the goal of his father’s ambition. 

And because of his dreams, because of his ambi- 
tions, because of his plans, Alexander Penwith feared 
for his only son every time the half-back strode upon 
the football field. It takes but very little to disturb 
the balance of nature. Penwith had plowed a large 
field for his son’s future. And while his wife, lance- 
eyed, watched the chosen man place the ball for the 
first kick-off, the father trembled. 


The referee’s whistle blew stridently. This sharp 
signal announcing the beginning of the great game 
smote the forty thousand into silence. Instinctively 
every spectator crouched for the kick-off. The 
players were not half as intense as the watchers. And 
yet the twenty-two had been groomed and trained to 
the highest efficiency. Another day’s delay would 
have staled these animal mechanisms. 

The kicker stepped back from the unconscious ball, 
and for the quiver of an eyelash deliberated. Would 
he dribble the ball, holding it from a bound in his 
own line, and depend on the prowess of advancing 
rushes? Or would he kick it with his might, landing 
it as near the enemy’s goal as possible? Was the 
play to be offensive or defensive? His first move 
would prove the key to the Crimson’s strategy. The 
intake of a great breath was heard. It sounded 
like a gigantic sigh. The kicker walked deliberately 
toward the ball, and then increased his gait to a 
canter. The spectators elongated. They stretched 
eager necks. Many cried “ Ah!” for it was a mighty 
boot. 

High toward the Blue goal the ball whirled. Then, 
caught by the wind, it halted suddenly in the air 
and came down perpendicularly. But that stop in 
mid-air gave the bounding Crimson tacklers time. 

Then the cheering section of the visiting university 
uttered a great cry. It seemed to Mrs. Penwith as 
if she were drowned in breakers of raucous sound. 

“Penwith! Penwith! Penwith!!! Punctuat- 
ing the roar, and splitting it, one distinctly heard 
the clashing of bodies cuirassed in leather. For, 
even as Penwith caught the ball on the run, he was 
overwhelmed by human missiles who leaped upon 
him as if shot from a mortar. Where had been the 
boasted interference that should have protected the 
catcher? Swept like dandelion fluff in a gale by the 
irresistible onslaught. Every man jumped to his 
feet. The uproar on the Blue side suddenly gave 
way to a death-like- silence, while the expectant 
muteness of the Crimson “rooters” opposite broke 
into a fanfare of clangor. The hero of a thousand 
scrimmages was downed in his tracks before he had 
advanced an inch. The shrill whistle of the referee 
announced the miraculous fact that this play was at 
an end. Crimson men began piling off of the dis- 
comfited idol. 

A groan went up from the Blue side. This sound 
of agony stilled the exultation of the Crimson cheers. 
For when the tacklers had clambered to their feet 
it was noticed that a man, clad in blue and buff, 
of a mighty figure, yet looking strangely shrunken, 
lay extended upon his own fifteen-yard line. 

“Penwith!” shot the terrified whisper from board 
to board. Alexander Penwith forced his wife to her 
seat. The two were hemmed in by a solid wall of 
standing boys. They alone could not see. 

“My God!” cried a voice from below. 
thirty seconds of play!” 

The emergency surgeon rushed to the boy’s side. 
A colored man hurried with a pail of water. Cap- 
tain Morgan sat down and took the limp head into 
his lap. He sobbed like a child. But Penwith did 
not move. 


“ Only 


For three minutes—for three centuries—the in- 
jured man lay lifeless. The spectators stared. It was 
for this they had come—for the possibility of ac- 
cident, for the lust of horror, that their own souls 
would not acknowledge? And when the horror came 
they repudiated their innate savagery, and trembled 
at the tragedy. 

Surrounded by a stricken ring of comrades the 
half-back lay. The surgeon had made a skilful ex- 
amination. There were no bones broken. The boy’s 
neck was intact. “It is only temporary,” the sur- 
geon explained, and looked impersonally cheerful. 
The gladiator’s head was dripping with water, but 
his skin was yet chalk and his eyes shut. The ex- 
pression of the face was so aloof from the game that 
the lips of the watchers quivered apprehensively. 
Yes—the heart was still beating; but when—? 

The eyes of the stricken boy fluttered and then 
looked around vaguely. The surgeon redoubled his 
ministrations. A faint color made hectic the player’s 
cheeks and a purple inundated his lips. He made a 
motion as if to rise, but was held authoritatively 
back by his captain. A cup was put to his lips. 
These slowly changed. to a dull pink. 

Then Penwith shuddered. “Where am I?’ he 
cried. “Let me up!” Captain Morgan appealed to 


the surgeon by a look. The doctor nodded. The 
referee, twiddling his whistle nervously, perplexed, 
watched Penwith. Assisted by two men, Penwith 
swayed to his feet. He looked around as if seek- 
ing for recognitions. His eyes were huge of pupil 
and glassy of stare. 

Seeing their hero upon his feet, the leaders of both 
the rival cheering sections waved their megaphones 
madly. They howled: “Now, three times three for 
Penwith!” But Captain Morgan, with one arm sup- 
porting his dearest friend, raised the other toward 
his breathless college mates. The cheering leaders 
seemed to have profaned a solemnity by their call 
for applause. The silence became surcharged. The 
eyes of a thousand of his own men were centered 
upon a staggering figure. 

With a mighty wrench Penwith broke suddenly 
from his captain’s arm and started forward. Some- 
thing in their hero’s attitude arrested anew the 
cheering section of his college and caused every heart 
to surge to the mouth. Only one seated couple did 
not see the tragic pantomime. For, in the impetu- 
osity of his solitary rush, Penwith came suddenly to 
a halt; a look of bewilderment and then of terror 
swept his face. Awed by the strange action, his own 
men dared not touch him. Then the half-back turned 
from the field to his side of the stadium festooned in 
blue. He put his hands to his eyes like a sailor peer- 
ing at far-off smoke. Then the boy stretched out 
both arms—and walked, faltering, groping, staring, 
terribly staring. Another groan arose like a great 
chorus from the boys who loved him. Captain Mor- 
gan grasped the swaying figure. It had turned and 
was groping again.. The groan became a sob. 

“What’s that? What’s that?” whispered Mrs. 
Penwith. For answer her husband dug his fingers 
into her hard arm. 

“Let me go!” A thrilling voice penetrated the 
vast audience. “I’m all right. Confound it! Let 
me at them. Where are they? Don’t put me out!” 
The figure fought with strong arms against the en- 
casing tenderness of his mates. 

Forty thousand people quaked in their hearts. 
What had they gone forth so see? This? Women were 
beginning to become hysterical. Strong men 
gulped. But the Blue men choked and knew. 

“T won’t!” cried the agonized voice, in a higher 
pitch. “Let me alone! Why—TI can’t see!” 

Struggling, fighting with all the force of a hundred 
football engagements, the blind half-back, protesting 
and sobbing, was borne from the field. He was bound 
in the arms of those who when they are not as fierce 
as gorillas can be as tender as maternity. 

When the referee’s strident whistle announced the 
beginning of the next play Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Penwith were not to be seen. 


The Penwith house had been hushed for six weeks. 
In a darkened room, upon his own bed, the lad lay. 
He knew the worst. He had read it in his mother’s 
change. Her arms were soft and yielding. The ama- 
zon had become tender, womanly, tactful. He knew 
it from his father. He divined the graven wrinkles, 
the new white hair. He felt it in the long, strong 
masculine grip that said everything and needed no 
word of explanation. 

The boy did not know the reason of it, but he 
knew his condition. Absolute blindness! The sur- 
geon had explained the accident to the parents with 
great learning. The player had been hit upon the 
optic commissure, the sensitive nerve in the occipital 
region that connects the two optic thalami. There 
was nothing to do but rest in bed and wait. It was 
only a question whether the injury were too serious 
for absorption. If so, the boy was blind for life. 
There was no skill on earth that could save him, 
only his own clean past. 

Nothing was allowed to excite the lad—no stories 
of football, no reports of the solicitude of his college 
mates. No notice was taken of the flowers that 
banked the house; the perfume of violets was kept 
from him. There were no comments on his plight, 
no regrets for the future. He was a vegetable; and 
there he lay in a whispering atmosphere of hypo- 
critical cheer. 

But every night when his father came home 
there were deeper cafions on the man’s face, more 
silver on his head, a grimmer, tenser carrying of the 
jaws. He would take two stairs at a time in soft 
bounds, glide into the dim room, seat himself on the 
bed, grasp the lad’s hand in his own and ask: 

“How’s my boy to-night?” That was all. Then 
the two would be silent for a long time. There was 
nothing to say. But what thoughts were theirs? 

To the man so rapidly aging, looking down upon 
the uncertain outline of his only child, what shattered 
dreams! What systems of work never to be done! It 
was monstrous that he had built in vain. It was 
inconceivable that a game could culminate in so black 
a tragedy. 

And what thoughts were the boy’s during these 
long sable weeks?—weeks whose darkness might not 
brighten with the years, or forever. Did he curse 
the fate that robbed him of that last great honor, 
that would have been surely his, and for which he 
had so faithfully trained? Did he wonder if the 
loss of him cost his team the victory? Did he regret 
his shattered college career and his forfeited diploma? 
Did he think of the waste of his manhood? Did he 
contemplate a blind life? Did he forecast what it 
would mean? The irony, the humiliation of it? 
No one knew. The boy lay silent and grim. 
His father’s grip was his only daily event, 


(Continued on page 584) 
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THE MOON 


Axsove the smothering town she sails remote, Straining tired eyes from this dim, tortured place, 
So cool, so far, so careless, so apart ;— We strive,—poor delvers in the city’s mines !— 
She hears no ery from any choking throat, To see reflected in her silvern face 
She knows nor mad appeal nor breaking heart. Some dreaming garden-close whereon she shines. 
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FLOWERS OF THE CITY 


My dewy rose is the pink that blows My poppy’s flame is the glint of shame 
In the west when my work is done; That lurks in a crimson light; 

And my lily white is the stars’ chill light, My passion flower is the purple hour 
As I count them one by one. In the depth of the breathing night. 


My sunflower gay is the blazing day, 
Splendid and clear and hot; 

And the blue of the sky that smiles on high 
Is—my forget-me-not! 


FOOTSTEPS 


Wnuart are the endless footsteps I wish they would stop, the footsteps, 
That walk across the night? They walk so wearily; 
Do they walk into the waiting tomb,— They walk across my aching heart, 
Do they walk into the Light? And they hurt the soul of me. 
They are hastening,—yet dragging; Will they pause and tarry never? 
They are hastening,—yet lagging, Will the footsteps fall forever 
Like hunted things in flight. Through God’s eternity? 


Me MS be LE hat ha 
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HAVE known many people who loved nature 
—they told me so themselves. They loved 
nature so much that they were willing to 
leave New York for as much as two months in 
the heat of summer, and worshiped their be- 
loved from the veranda of a seaside hotel or the 
tonneau of an automobile. It is not difficult, 
at least, to appreciate nature in the dog-days. 
A better test of the reality of one’s affections 
is furnished by winter. Who by choice lives 
in the country rather than the city the year 
through? Who, among enforced sity dwellers, 
on a winter holiday gets out into the snowy 
lanes to tramp instead of sitting through a 
matinée and then parading down Broadway or 
Fifth Avenue? Tell me their names and I will 
tell you the lovers of nature. Indeed, the good 
lady who “just adores nature” in summer 
(provided the mosquitoes don’t bite and she 
has on a veil to protect her complexion), but 
who cannot tell you what wild flower sprays 
those are nodding above the snow, nor what 
bird that is on the tamarack spray over the swamp, or who is 
not aware that the winter landscape is more rich in color than 
the summer, does not know much about nature, after all. We 
do not begin to know nature till the roads are closed to motors. 
Of course when the roads are closed to motors we must resort 
to the old-fashioned sleigh or even to the unfashionable and for- 
gotten mode of locomotion known as walking. This latter 
mode of locomotion requires a certain expenditure of physical 
exertion. Tight boots, high heels, hobble skirts must be left at 
home. One is very likely to get tired and then to yawn during 
a brief evening and go early to bed. But the compensating re- 
wards! They are what count with the lover of nature. These 
rewards are more than brisk air and bracing exercise and 
dazzling countryside. They are the memories of an intimacy 
with nature, with its birds and still places and dormant brooks 
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and sleeping trees, no other season of the 
year affords. 
No birds are so friendly as the winter 
Q@COM birds. Driven in by hunger, they come with 
the first snow spits of November and inhabit 
the spruces round our house. They come when 
the last of the summer colony and the “ week- 
enders ” have gone back to town, to the opera, 
and theater and endless fashionable parade. 
Our village in winter seems to gather in about 
the post-office and the store. We draw close 
for companionship. We are more intimate with 
our neighbors. And, like us, the birds gather 
in, too, feeding in flocks and losing their 
timid fear of human beings. 

As they are more apparent round our dwell- 
ings, so they are more apparent on the road- 
sides through the country. In summer along 
our roads the hum of insects and the call of 
frogs make a perpetual half-heard undertone, 
in reality much louder than we suppose. The 
birds, flitting in the heavy leafage, are less 
readily heard and much less readily seen. But 
in winter the insect sounds are stilled, there is 
the hush of snow and desolation over the world. 
Through the bare trees we see hill and meadow 
lying white, without that twitching veil of in- 
sect life dancing against the sun. And then 
how apparent the birds become, how friendly, 

how cheerful! How much pleasure in observing them! 

Always, as we walk over snowy roads, the chickadees come 
hopping, with faint, tinkling notes, into the bordering trees. 
They are, it would seem, coming to greet us, and yet when 
they are near they pay no attention to us, pecking busily at 
the bark of some old wayside apple-tree and uttering their 
cheerful “ Chick-a-dee-dee-dee ” to one another. They are exactly 
like some people who wish to be with their kind, but 








“In the Pastures the little dry Cups of Queen Anne's Lace Nodding on their Slender Stalks” 








are a little ashamed to show that fact too clearly. 
It was Thoreau who first noted this trait in chicka- 
dees; and Thoreau lived in New England, where such 


people abound. The chickadee has not changed 
since Thoreau’s day. If we believe the graybeards of 
to-day, he is the only thing which hasn’t changed— 
for the worse. 

Until we went to live in the country, Stella had 
never known the chickadee except academically. 
She had never seen him composed into the foreground 
of the picture. One day, early in our first winter of 
freedom from grand opera and Broadway, we were 
caught several miles from home by a soft, suffusing 
snow-storm, that threw the foreground trees and 
grass stalks into high relief, and wiped out the rest 
of the world. As we trudged along the fast-disap- 
pearing track of the road, 
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that mouse’s journey with one swoop, and back in the 
hollow of the apple-tree, perhaps, or more likely in 
the snow outside, you will find some little white pel- 
lets, which, if you open them, you will find to con- 
tain hair and bones. 

The winter landscape has its own compositions, 
quite different from summer’s, and its own color 
scheme, which often makes summer’s look tame and 
monochromatic by comparison. If you look for them, 
you will find winter flowers, too, or rather the relics 
of summer flowers with a strange, wraith-like beauty 
about them. If you tramp over a meadow to the 
edge of a river, where the black ice lies like a stream 
of richest pigment in the snowy whiteness of the 
landscape, you will see many grasses rising above the 
snow on the bank, dry and brown, but as delicate and 
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nature when it is really colored—not, we tell them, all 


over green. But mostly they only smile a skeptic’s 
smile and continue to hug their steam radiators. Yet 
we are speaking within the fact, as any winter walk 
in the country will show you. In winter as well as 
summer there is green, the green of pine and spruce 
and hemlock, and even, in the woods, of ferns on 
southern hillsides. But the naked hard timber takes 
on a hundred tints of rose and lavender and red and 
lovely gray. Against a wall of pines, the white 
birches stand out like lightning scars, the springing 
line of their trunks startlingly vivid. The willows, 
lovely in summer with their soft masses of silvery 
shadow, are hardly less lovely now, though in an ab- 
solutely different way. In winter they are tawny tiger 
color or brilliant orange, and, instead of masses of 
leafy shadow like smoke, 





our feet making less and 





less sound, we were sud- 
denly saluted by a 
“ Chick - a - dee - dee - dee,” 
then another and another. 
The fat little blackcapped 
fellows emerged from the 
white mist, and, hopping 
about in a bare tree close 
beside us, were as plainly 
the center of the composi- 
tion as the birds on a 
Japanese screen. Save 
for the bare limbs of 
their tree, and the dark 
ghost of a pine beyond, 
they were the picture. 

“I—I didn’t know 
they were so important!” 
said Stella. 


“Nor so comforting,” 
she added, a moment 
later, as she _ looked 
around into the white 


wilderness of the storm. 

No winter bird, per- 
haps, is so companionable 
as the chickadee, but on 
the winter walk there are 
many others which one 
greets, in the still, bare 
country, with the friend- 
liest of feelings — flocks 
of nuthatches bobbing 
head down on the tree 
trunks, and pecking with 
tiny sounds, or fluttering 
over the snow scratching 
up cones and seeds; the 


downy woodpecker, by 
himself, feeding on a 
lichen-ecovered stump in 
the alder swamp—beau- 
tiful, graceful, and a 
little proud; assertive 


bluejays, full of color and 
noise, the “eternal boy ” 
of woodland; snow-bunt- 
ings, come in with the 
storm; and even the gold- 
finches of summer, a 
plain olive color now, 
feeding in the snow in 
company with other 
birds. 

And did you ever 
walk in winter through 
an old orchard, the kind 
of an orchard where the 
farmer has trimmed his 
trees ineorrectly, letting 
the water get in and rot 
out the stubs of the am- 
putated limbs, and watch 
at twilight those dark 
holes on the trunks? The 
sun has set over snowy 
fields and amethyst hills. 
The lemon-gold is fast 
fading in the west Into 
the orehard steals the 
purple veil of twilight, 











they are masses of slender 
twigs, springing skyward 
or etched in orange against 
the snow. We know a 
walk near our home where, 
for a quarter of a mile, the 
road goes through a tawny 
lane of willows, emerging 
in a meadow where a black 


brook flows through the 
snow like a Japanese de- 


sign, and where, beyond the 
meadow, a tamarack grove 
rises, rusty brown against 
the sky-line of amethyst 
hills. Here is color for 
you—such color as summer 
does not offer, making of 
the landscape almost a new 
thing! 

Sometimes, to be 
our friends come to see it. 
We put them on snow- 
shoes, and take them 
through the woods, for a 
starter. If they can stand 
three miles of that, 
keep them. If they can’t 
stand it, if they refuse to 
don heavy socks and com 
plain of cold feet, chil 
blains, snow up their 
wrists and down their 
necks, and tired muscles, 
then we let them go back 
to town as soon 
they will. To see nature in 
winter requires some har 
dihood—that may be ad- 
mitted. But, after all, no 
small part of its charm in 
winter lies in the 
physical exhilaration of 
plowing through snow or 


sure, 


we 


as ever 


sheer 


braving the cold winds 
from the hills. In winter 
you cannot “just adore 
nature” with silk stock 


ings on. Perhaps that is 
why her worshipers among 
the ladies are so few after 
the last leaf falls from the 
maples and the hilltops 
don their winter white. 
Our loveliest winter 
walk is almost our last, 
and certainly our hardest. 
It means a ten-mile tramp 
in rubber boots. We know 
a road that goes up Octo- 
ber Mountain through 
miles of young hard tim- 
ber, all delicate, slender 
horizontals, beside a tum 
bling brook. The road is 
the walls of the 
mountain close in on either 
The snow two 
deep all winter on 
slopes. But on a 
day in March the sun gets 


steep, 
side. lies 
feet 


those 











into the ravine, the snow 








and as much light seems 
to come up from the 
white ground as down 
from the sky. Presently, in the failing light, you see 
something move in one of those dark holes, something 
alive, with eyes. Creep a little nearer, and you will 
see it is the face of a screech owl, old and wise. He 
is waking up and looking abroad to see how the 
weather is for hunting that night. 

Perhaps, on your walk the next day, if there has 
been a recent fall of snow which lies undisturbed, you 
May see the traces of this chase. Look amid the brown, 
brittle stalks of the weeds and grasses, and you will 
find the records of squirrels, perhaps almost beaten 
paths, leading from a stone wall to a pine grove. 
You will find the tracks of birds; the spot where a 
partridge has scratched the snow down to the brown 
carpet beneath, searching for berries; the criss- 
crossed little trails of mice, almost as if they had been 
dancing in the moonlight. See, one little mouse track 
goes off by itself over the snow. It ends abruptly. 


There is no hole down under the surface, but close 
to the last foot-mark is a mark on the snow as if some- 
body had flicked the surface with the tip of a 
feathered fan. 


That was the owl’s wing. He ended 





“The Downy Woodpecker Feeding on a Lichen-covered Stump” 


decorative in line as anything summer affords. You 
will find in the woods long, graceful sprays of larch 
or tamarack cones, erect alder cones, bitter-sweet ber- 
ries, and in some favored sections the pale-red 
berries of our American holly. Rose-haws by the road- 
side are lovely, too, and the lavender stalks of black- 
berry vines over a gray stone wall, and in the past- 
ures the little dry cups of Queen Anne’s lace, nodding 
on their slender stalks, and each bearing, the day 
after a storm, its little conical cap of snow. There 
are pussy-willow sprays to look for, too, and to bring 
home and place in water. The other lovely sprays are 
only decorative. They speak of summer gone. But 
the bare pussy-willow stalks after a day or two of 
water and warmth begin to speak’ of spring to come. 
It is a sign you are getting old, indeed, when you 
can bring home a pussy-willow spray and see it open 
without a thrill. The pussy-willow is the chickadee 
of the vegetable kingdom, for its good cheer never 
fails us. 

Stella and I have frequently invited our city friends 
to come up to us in the hills in winter, and see 





begins to melt, the brook 
rises over its crust of 
and roars for freedom. A 
few days of this thaw, and the road is passable. We 
climb up it, shin deep in slush, for the sheer joy of 
seeing always ahead, dancing down to meet us, three 
flashing, silvery streams of crystal snow water, one in 
each runner rut, one in the track of the horses. As 
we get higher up the mountain the streams grow less, 
the snow harder and deeper. We make a fire 
rock, and fry our bacon for lunch, with the sun warm 
on our necks, and the chickadees answering Stella’s 
imitation of their spring love-call. Then we go down 
again, the water splashing against the backs of our 
rubber boots, down into softer and softer slush, till, 
at the bottom, we find the road which that morning 
was still covered showing bare spaces of brown mud. 

“The earth!” cries Stella, sloshing into this mud. 

We look back up the mountain. The snow is still 
white and dazzling on its summit. We look into the 
swamp by our side. The pussy-willow buds are swell- 
ing. We don’t quite know whether to be sorry for 
the loss of winter or glad for the coming of spring. 
But we know that we have had a wonderful walk, and 
a hard walk—that we are happy and tired. 
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Pa Lacan by Peter Newell 


It was a lonely little toy in a big is oe intow sat— 

A mixture of a polar bear and a smal{ Angora cat. 

The Christmas chimes hung over all, the streets were full of snap; 
The cars and cabs were jammed with folks with bundles in their lap. 
A world of joy was everywhere, the twilight stars were out, 
pet oe Oe ee ee eee 

An anxious look shone in her a look that spoke of dread, 
And then she seemed to speak. “ nk nee abi enel ane?” ed onde 


“Don’t any one want me?’ Alas! Poor little Pussy Mew! 
How could a hurried, careless world forget it wanted you? 
Somewhere indeed is some one who would love you very much 
If only you and he, or she, could somehow come in touch— 
Some lonely little boy or girl; perhaps some aged wight 

Who sorely misses ancient days now vanished from his sight; 
Who in the times gone by once loved, amid his Christmas pelf, 
To play and romp about the floor with kittens like ersvad 


*Twas then I bought that grieving toy—aye, took it for my own, 
And placed it ’mid the treasures round about my own hearth-stone. 
The anxious look upon its face had faded quite away, 

And where the glance of dread had been were twinkles bright and gay. 
Its presence glorified the room, and seemed to speak of times 
eS See ee ae ee See Oe Ses Sine 

ore the silver touched my locks, or care my spirit stung, 

In those glad days of long ago when my poor heart 


It lured me from.my solemn thoughts of grim advancing age. 
It took my book of life in hand and turned back many a page. 
It tempted me from ways severe, from broodings dark and vain, 
And ere I knew I seemed to feel the springs of youth again. 
} pen did I say? Nay, more than youth—it carried me so far 
Ry oe again a child, with naught of care to mar - 
thong 4 mom ggete ry days, and, grave old man, I sat 
hearth, and like a child played with that pussy-cat! 


Strange sights there be in this big world, but never was there seen 
A stranger sight than that of ours in all the world, I ween, 
When, worn out by the romp and play, we sought at last our rest, 
And fell asleep, that little toy hugged tightly to my breast! 
Re ee ee ne oe ae 


Was young. 


aS 


a" 
‘ 


d dreaded not the darkling path that led on through 


the night. 


The loneliness of age was gone, with care in full retreat, 
And once again I — the dreams of childhood pure 


aS ia ae < 
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Not the least enjoyable feature of the winter walk 
is the return home—that is, if you live in the country. 
If you live in the city and take your walk in Central 
Park, or have to reach it and return from it by train, 
you are deprived of the subtle joy of lighting-up time. 














“Take Them Through the Woods” 


The sun has set as you come up the village street, 
leaving a belt of yellow in the west at the end of the 
vista formed by the naked elms, Your dog turns 
in the familiar path, trotting up between the snow 


walls your shovel has piled. When you reach the 
porch you find him with one paw on the door, scratch- 
ing for admittance and wagging his tail furiously. 
Your key clicks in the lock; you and she step into the 
dark hall. 
your nostrils, preternaturally keen after three hours 
in the frost-scoured woods. The sleepy, warm, com- 
fortable tick of the big clock sounds a pleasant wel- 
come. The dog has already made for the living-room, 
discarding the snow pads from his paws on the carpets. 
You follow him. He has plumped down before the 
red embers of the fire, his nose on his paws. Tossing 
off your cap and coat, you poke these embers and 
lay on a fresh birch log. Meanwhile your wife has, 
after reproaching you for taking all the matches for 
your pipe, lighted the big lamp. The lamplight and 
the light of the blazing birch bark leap into the dark 
corners of the room simultaneously. The dog flops 
over with a grunt of profound content. You draw 
the curtains, rub your hands before the blaze, survey 
the cozy room, listen to the tick of the clock, and 
sniff the signs of supper with a silent, profound inward 
satisfaction, which no doubt is our deeper human 
equivalent of canine domestic bliss. We often think 
that home never seems so home-like, so perpetually a 
fresh revelation of the beauty and charm of our daily 
surroundings, as at the end of a winter walk. 

The winter walk may sometimes, however, be pro- 
longed into thé moonlight or renewed by moonlight 
after supper. Then it is that ski-runners or boot heels 
make a tiny squeak on the snow crust and all the 
world seems strangely cold, though a mysterious golden 
white and very beautiful. 

Then it is that small boys delight to sneak out 
with their sleds and enjoy a strange kind of thrill 
coasting in the dim radiance. Then it is that skate 
runners ring weirdly as you pass the wooded shore 
or an ice crack booms terrifyingly all across the pond. 
For us, at least, the winter walk by moonlight has 
never quite lost an awesome quality, and if we unduly 
prolong it we return home more chilled than the cold 
would seem to warrant. Perhaps then we are willing 
to admit that the first young moon of spring 
in the elms and disclosing against its disk the frail, 
new leaves is of all moons the loveliest. But we would 
not hasten the coming of spring none the less. 

After all, the year is good the seasons through, and 
your lover of Nature takes her moods as he finds them, 


The smell of warmth and wood fires greets - 


and finds each beautiful. To winter belongs a mood 
of solitude, of rich, copious colors, of delicate, sharp 
outlines, of intimate birds and great, simple land- 
scapes in black and white. The earth is stripped to its 
essentials, and those essentials are found to be good: 




















“ Through the Trees We See Hill and Meadow" 


the structure is as lovely as the decorations. That is 
a sign of good architecture. So, in the end, we find 
our winter walks a little sermon in their way—or 8 
it a song in praise of the Architect ef the universe’ 
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CHAPTER I 
S the country road showed signs of 
widening into the boulevard that 
should take them into the heart of 
K} the city and to Mrs. Ward’s home 
Cowperthwaite made another effort 
fe) to get a little more speed out of the 
Ay’ machine. But when he threw the 

lever over to the third speed and 

there was no answering throb of 
effort he realized again that the maddeningly delib- 
erate pace at which they were nearing the city was 
the best that could be hoped for. 

He took the wheel with his left hand so he could 
stretch out his cramped right arm and flex and unflex 
the muscles and so try to shake off his deadly weari- 
ness. A gray light was sifting through the dark- 
ness. He was half relieved and half abashed to realize 
that it was the dawn. Chill and pitiless and for- 
bidding, it hinted of terrors that its fuller light would 
reveal. Somewhere—faintly—a clock struck the three- 
quarter hour. Cowperthwaite gave a stolen glance at 
his watch—and slid it back into his pocket, wondering 
if the woman at his side knew that when the clock 
next struck it would be four. 

But Mrs. Ward gave no sign of knowledge or of 
feeling. Ali of the vivid emotions of the hours that 
had passed, the hope, the disappointment, the renewed 
expectancy, and the later flare of feeling had ebbed 
under the benumbing weariness of the heavily freighted 
hours and left her spent and tired. If any desire 
was left it was merely for the end of motion, Ken’s 
comforting arms and—peace. Her profile—turned to 
Cowperthwaite, with the fine and noble austerity of 
its straight lines and the love-provoking witchery of 
its curves, was a pale mask of endurance, blanched 
from all its quick play of light and color into quies- 
cence, with an under-shadow of some painful thought 
that she held in check. 

A rut in the road jolted her heavily against Cowper- 
thwaite. A shudder ran over her. With an uncon- 
trollable impulse she pulled herself fiercely away from 
him. Then with the later desire of civilization to 
atone for discourtesy she said, quickly: 

“ Oh—I beg your pardon!” 

But the man had understood. His keen face was 
dyed with a flood of embarrassed color. He spoke 
half angrily: 

“Surely you have no reason to feel that way!” 

At the sound of his voice she shuddered again. The 
mask fell and she turned on him with the hot pride 
of the elementally pure woman: 

“TI shall never be able to touch your hand again 
without loathing! And hating myself for my own 
weakness. To think I couldn’t keep myself from the 
stain of it! That horrible kiss! When I am Ken’s 
wife! When will I be able to look at him—and not 
remember ?” 

Cowperthwaite shrugged his shinai with a man’s 
carefully cultivated cynicism in matters of sex. The 
lightness made ruthless his strong, subtle face. 

“Oh—a man and a woman—alone on a long motor 
ride-—a kiss or two—” he said, frivolously. 

She challenged him almost with fury: 

“A man—and myself alone in the wilderness—if 
T choose! How dare you class me with other women!” 
And the exquisite pride in her arrogant strength 
dazzled the man from his acquired indulgence back 
to his racial demand for purity in a woman. His 
rising anger was a greater tribute to her than the 
dawning insolence of his admiration had been: 

“If your memory stretches back some years—con- 
trary to the habit of women,” he said, deliberately, his 









foot on the brake for a steep descent of the misty 
road. “I have a score to settle. There was that time 
—a century back it may seem to you—when you had 
promised to marry me. I think—maybe—the recol- 
lection of that had something to do with this night’s 
work—” 

There was a contemptuous inference in her face. 

“No, no, I didn’t plan this,” he assured her, with 
indignation. “This was pure chance. The past had 
been buried deep enough. I had no thought but to 
have your help in getting hold of Ken so he could 
catch Remsen before he got away— Good Lord! You 
must have a pretty opinion of me to think me capable 
of a trick! But after a few hours of this—especially 
the latter part—and to have to see all your anxiety 
for Ken—and not an ounce of consideration to spare 
for me—and the touch of your shoulder now and then 
when the confounded road jolted us together—all 
that started me to thinking back into the past. It’s 
not that I have been brooding in solitude over it much 
of the time these five years—” 

“You don’t suppose I thought that for a minute,” 
she interrupted him, proudly. And he paused to laugh 
silently over the feminine pique which—in spite of 
her bigness of nature and the revolt of all her in- 
stincts against him lingered in her voice. 

“A man doesn’t have as much time as a woman 
thinks, perhaps, for that sort of thing,” he assured 
her as soon as he could speak seriously. “ But—to- 
night—the moment—the long hours together—and 
your remembered sweetness, brought a few of the 
worst things in me to the surface, I suppose.” 

There was a comfortable absence of all remorseful- 
ness in his manner. 

“For the instant it seemed imperative that I should 
have that kiss—I suppose I ought to be overcome with 
shame. Indeed, I’m honestly sorry if I have hurt 
you. I like you, you know, all these things apart. 
You’re bully. All these months you’ve been fighting 
the Ring with Ken like a man, and a straight one, 
giving your time and your enthusiasm just for a prin- 
ciple. You needn't be afraid. I’ve had my repre- 
hensible fling—” 

“Don’t talk that way!” 

Some color had come into her face with her indig- 
nation. He observed it. 

“Now see here”—he turned toward her and met 
her eyes frankly—‘“I’m not going to think of you 
that way again. But if you expect me to be very 
seriously remorseful for that one instant— Come now, 
be a good fellow! It was only that just for that 
second you were a woman—not a friend—and the 
girl I was once mad about. I'll swear to you, if you 
like, that I won’t repeat it, but it’s beyond me to re- 
pent it. I can’t help it if you are in a rage about 
it; it was too pleasant for repentance. Honestly.” 

Wonder at male callousness quenched the flame of 
anger in her face. 

“So that is what it was to you?” she said, slowly. 
“ And to me your touch, your lips with what was in 
them, your kiss of your friend’s wife—it’s maddening 
to think of. Why, Ken was your friend!” 

He dropped his light tone as the memory of the 
old injury grew more vivid to him. 

“Yes,” he said, “my ‘friend.’ But he was that 
before he was your lover. Much that stopped him 
when he had seen you. You must remember before 
we drifted together in this fight last fall and so be- 
came friends again, my ‘friend’ had been your hus- 
band—the husband of the woman he stole from me— 
for four years. Men’s friendship,” he said, half te 
“himself, and his clever face fell into lines of intel- 
lectual abstraction, “with fairly decent men like us 





holds, I suppose, against most things. But how tong, 
I wonder, does it ever hold before conflicting claims 
on the same woman-——even the poor shadows most of 
them are. And when it’s a woman like you.” 

He turned to survey her half curiously. Worn and 
anxious as she was, all the mere human in the appeal 
of her beauty was banished for the moment by the 
ravages of weariness and the traces of past anger 
Even the ember glow of her straying hair was dulled 
by the half light into duskiness. Yet somehow sh 
incited even the cool-minded man beside her to dreams 
of still happiness and to the passing belief that there 
is no true joy but to wander in green avenues with 
the woman of one’s love. That was the spell in Ruth’s 
eyes which she could never see herself. 

“When it’s a woman like -you,’ he went on, “! 
wonder if, years after the love itself has been buried, 
the wound made by the treachery of your taking by 
another man is ever healed.” 

“ There was no treachery on Ken’s part.” She spoke 
hotly. “The weakness was mine, but it was in hav 
ing ever thought I loved you. For the feeling I had 
for you was mere sentimental friendship and a sort 
of craze of admiration for your cleverness. It would 
have been the worst injury I could have done you to 
have married you when Ken—just by looking at me— 
had made me all his. You probably won’t believe that 
we were sorry that we hurt you. I think that almost 
clouded over the first months. But we couldn’t doubt 
for a moment that love like ours must have its way 
It has always hurt me, although I knew perfectly that 
you would find some one who would show you, as | 
had learned, that it was all a mistake. And it was 
because of that that, to-night, just for a little while 
before you—you kissed me—I was—foolish—too sym 
pathetic. It’s for that one moment’s stupid—not un 
derstanding—that I shall never forgive myself. But, 
of course, you can’t understand how it shames me.” 

She turned from him for a brooding interval. They 
were coming to a more thickly settled part of the city 
The oceasional cheaply built outlying house, with its 
little plot of lawn standing out against the untidy 
stretches of half prairie, half city common, was giv 
ing way to groups of pretty houses separated only 
by trim hedges, ghostly soft and billowy in the gray 
light. While she followed her own troubled thoughts 
the car ran more smoothly over macadamized roads 
—over asphalt. In place of companionable suburbs 
came crowded rows of red brick houses with an oc 
casional outstanding one of stone. The lights in the 
street lamps glowed more and more pale and sickly 
yellow. There was something outlandish, ghostly, in 
the sleeping, unlighted houses and the flagging lamp 
sentinels of the street. 

At last, with a slight swerving of the motor, they 
turned into the upper extremity of her own street. 
With a woman’s instinct she sat straighter, half en- 
deavored to bring some order out of her blown and 
tugging veil, and the untidy masses of her hair 
whipped into flying strands and tendrils by the rest- 
less winds of many dragging miles. With a tired 
sigh she gave up even that attempt to restore herse!f 
to her accustomed trimness to meet her husband’s eye. 

They were slipping slowly and gently down the last 
block before they reached her house. She caught sight 
of it. The house was on the corner; there was one 
light in it. It was the only dwelling on the street 


that was not wrapped in soft darkness. That one 
light from the study window at the side stood out 
with ominous, startling threatening. The door was 
closed. There was no sign of life about the place. 
She gazed at the closed door with sudden terror. 

We always leave 


“Why, what does that mean? 
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that door open these spring evenings until we go to 
bed!” 

She was only half conscious that she spoke aloud, 
so overwhelming was her panic. 

“It looks so terribly late. Why, the street lamps 
are going out! They never go out until morning! 
Can it be morning? I knew it was late. But I never 
thought of that—I wonder where Ken is—” 

Cowperthwaite, whose eyes had been fixed hard in 
front of him, looked at her sidewise. It sounded as 
if fear of her husband had that instant sprung to her 
heart. He himself had very little doubt as to Ken’s 
state of mind. He knew much of his friend’s latent 
capacity for jealousy. 

“T hope he hasn’t been terribly frightened about 
me— But he can’t be or he would be at the door! 
There are so many motor accidents, and I’m always 
worried about him if he is ever so little late. I wish 
we could have sent him some more definite word— 
but we were so sure we would find him at Leesburg. 
It makes me frantic to think how he must have wor- 
ried, and I’m always cross when I have been worried 
about him. I wonder if every one is like that. I 
suppose it is because one’s nerves are upset. Where 
can Ken be? He must have got home by this time. 
Why isn’t he here so I can tell him? I wonder if he 
has gone out to look for me. Oh, poor boy! I know 
he has been so anxious—it makes me ache for him—” 

The clock in a near-by church chimed softly, under 
its breath it would seem, the hour. 

“ Four!” she gasped, looking at Cowperthwaite in 
unbelieving terror. 

“Four o’clock.” There was something ominous in 
the fixed gaze with which he held her, wondering, 
questioning her unconsciousness, that childish un- 
consciousness of a pure woman which a man never 
quite believes in. There was a gleam of malicious 
humor somewhere back of the seriousness of his eyes 
that was almost sinister in the unkind light and the 
silent, withdrawn street. 

“Four o’clock,” he repeated, solemnly, as the ma- 
chine slid gently to rest before her own house. There 
was a dawning expectation of excitement in his face. 
“Yes, I am afraid Ken will be—anxious.” Cowper- 
thwaite was rapidly summing up in his own mind the 
account of the night’s events that he would give his 
friend. 

With a cautious avoidance of noise the door opened 
and a man came out. He loomed tall and straight 
and dark in the cold light. A white lock in his black 
hair was like white-heat on cold iron. 

He stood at the top of the flight of steps, survey- 
ing leisurely the automobile and its occupants. Then 
he too pulled out his watch and looked at it lengthily, 
turning the face carefully to catch the pale glow of 
light in the east. At last, with a curiously stiff and 


clumsy gait, he came down the steps. 


There is nothing more ominous than the enforced 
restraint of an elemental nature. Neither his wife 
nor his friend had ever seen Ken Ward before when 
word and action had not.been the inevitable outlet of 
the forces of his life. They would not have been 
surprised at any expression of turbulent emotion—it 
might, after the long hours of watching and uncer- 
tainty, have been equally joy at relief from anxiety 
or anger because of the suspense to which they had 
subjected him. Cowperthwaite half expected some 
furious personal attack. 

But there was nothing. Ward silently came to the 
side of the motor, put out his hand to help his wife 
alight, steadied her automatically and impersonally 
when, cramped by long sitting in one posture, she 
stumbled on alighting. In silence the three came up 
the steps together, Ward ceremoniously falling back 
so the two could precede him, and into the closed and 
somber house. An abortive attempt of Mrs. Ward’s 
to speak outside he had silenced with a gesture. The 
door of the reception-room was closed, the hall still 
in darkness. Finally they found themselves in the 
study where, in air close and lifeless from being long 
shut in, the reading-lamp burned low. 

Mrs. Ward fell into a chair with a little sigh of 
fatigue. But Cowperthwaite would not sit—he was 
waiting for Ward to speak. The two men were facing 
each other. Ruth was a little to one side. Finally 
Ward raised his head and looked at Cowperthwaite— 
expectantly. It seemed that no power in the world 
could make the husband speak. 

The strong lines of Ward’s features were harsh; the 
white streak in his black hair—there since boyhood— 
glittered as the lamp-light touched it; his face was 
Indian-like in its swarthiness; a diagonal line ran 
from each nostril to the corners of his compressed 
mouth; the eyes which usually glowed, rich and dark 
with every emotion, were lifeless and whity brown. 

Still he waited. Finally Cowperthwaite spoke. In 
the very moment of speaking he smiled to himself at 
the impulse which made his voice, in spite of his effort, 
apologetic and almost timid. 

“We have been delayed. Mrs. Ward did not think 
to leave word where we had gone because we had gone 
in search of you and expected to find you. She 
thought you were at Leesburg.” 

He paused. There was no change of expression on 
Ward’s face. Only tense waiting. Cowperthwaite, 
conscious of the effort to make his voice more nat- 
ural, went on: 

“T am sorry you have had all this anxiety. Mrs. 
Ward has been much worried. But we have had bad 
luck. The infernal motor—” 

At the last word some infinitely ironical amuse- 
ment seemed to come to Ward and he broke his silence. 

“Yes—the motor—” His voice clacked dryly on the 
word. “Fortunately I was not in entire ignorance. 
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A friend of mine saw you start yesterday afternoon. 
He was not sure whether it was at five or quarter 
past. I didn’t wait for him to decide. But he was 
sure that Mrs. Ward was with you.” 

“ Didn’t Mary tell you I had gone out driving? I 
sent word to her not to wait dinner for me. I didn’t 
think of telling you because we expected to find you—” 
Mrs. Ward’s appealing eyes were on him from the 
shadow in which she sat. The memory of Cowper- 
thwaite’s hateful kiss which she couldn’t shake off was 
oppressing her. It made her begin to understand, what 
would otherwise have seemed impossible to her, that 
it might be some jealous anger of Cowperthwaite that 
was making Ken act so. Some scenes of their court- 
ship came to her mind, and she shivered with dread. 

He didn’t look at her, although he answered: 

“That is what Cowperthwaite said, I believe. But 
I had no talk with Mary. It was late when I got 
home and I knew then with whom you were. So I 
sent her off.” 

** Now see here, Ken,” said Cowperthwaite, decidedly. 
“Suppose you do the judicial act and suspend judg- 
ment until I have told you the whole story.” 

“Yes,” said Ward, with a smile that was not be- 
coming. “ Let us by all means have your story.” 

Cowperthwaite found that he had to contend with 
a rising irritation. But he controlled himself, tell- 
ing himself that Ken had the right to all the infernal 
contempt that was in his face if he thought—but 
confound it!—what right had he to think that? In 
the effort to get everything out of his mind but a 
straightforward desire to give a clear narrative of the 
night’s incidents, he seated himself and bent forward 
to enforce each detail on the man who waited. 

“ Yesterday afternoon, after you had left me, Brown 
came to my office with the news that he had succeeded 
at last in locating Remsen. I nearly jumped out of 
my chair when he said that Remsen was to be sent 
back to the old country, sail to-morrow—to-day, I 
mean; funds probably supplied by Mayo. But the 
stunning point was that he had shadowed Remsen 
to the house of some friends out at Rawlings, where 
he was going to be last night. Brown had tried to 
get hold of you, of course, then Wilson. Couldn’t find 
you. Thought, since we had been hand in glove in 
this business, I might know where you were. Was 
in a state of mind because he had had his orders not 
to leave Remsen wherever he went; he had prepara- 
tions to make if he had got to cross with him; didn’t 
see how he could get off and follow you up, too. 

“ Of course, I sent him-off to make his arrangements 
and told him I would look you up. I knew, of course, 
that Remsen’s testimemy was the crux in this whole 
fight of the city against Mayo. I did a little swear- 
ing just then that my appointment as counsel to 
assist you was still tied up in the red tape of the 
Civic Club. If that had been made I could have just 
clapped a subpena on Remsen and it would have been 
all right. But I thought I could gét hold of you 
easily enough. Well—I called you up at the house, 
at the club, every place where I thought you might be. 
Mrs. Ward was out, too, so I couldn’t get anything 
from her.” 

There had been no sign from Ward during the 
whole of the recital. Even when Cowperthwaite spoke 
of the Civic Club appointment and Ward could have 
told him that it had been made the afternoon Cowper- 
thwaite had left, Ward gave no sign. His remorse- 
less eyes fixed on the other man waited always for 
more. But at the mention of his wife’s name a quiver 
ran over him and he moistened his dry lips. 

“Then I had the machine brought around and 
drove about the streets a bit, hoping I might run 
into you or see some one who could tell me something 
about you. It was then that I met Mrs. Ward—” 

Again Ward winced at the use of his wife’s name. 
He blindly felt his way to his big desk-chair and 
crouched down in it, his eyes never leaving Cowper- 
thwaite. Mrs. Ward, taking his relaxation as a sign 
that the sinister something that had kept her dazed 
was lifting, rose to go to him. But a peremptory 
motion of her husband’s hand held her and she sat 
down again. ; 

Cowperthwaite went on in his dispassionate voice: 

“Mrs. Ward said that you-had ’phoned her that 
you were going out to Leesburg, that there was an 
important witness out there who had promised at 
last to talk. She was sure she -could locate the 
house—you had pointed it out to her once, but she 
couldn’t remember the man’s name or the street. But 
approaching it from the direction you had taken we 
figured out we could find it—” 

“So you—utilized the opportunity. And you 
couldn’t, I suppose, have taken some one with you, 
your chauffeur?” The rasping voice, with its under- 
current of hateful suspicion, was one that neither 
Cowperthwaite nor Mrs. Ward had ever heard Ken 
use before, except perhaps in the examination of 
some corrupt witness that could be reached only 
through fear. Cowperthwaite, accustomed to the re- 
spect his career had earned, colored with anger. But 
before he spoke his sense of justice pled for the man: 

“There wasn’t any time to hunt him up; he was 
home sick,” he had said when Ward broke in with 
harsh impatience: 

“Get on with your story.” 

“But, Ken, you remember telling me you were 
going out to Leesburg?” 

Mrs. Ward’s voice came tremulously out of her soft 
shadow. “ Weren’t we right in trying to find you?” 

Her husband did not look at her. 

“Let Cowperthwaite tell his story—first,” he said. 

“We got out to Leesburg in good time; it was just 
six when we pulled up and it’s almost twenty miles. 


It took us half an hour to locate the house. But 
you had left—” 

“ Exactly,” put in Ward, still with the sardonic 
smile on his face. Cowperthwaite challenged sharply: 

“You did go to Leesburg, I believe. Mrs. Ward 
was not misinformed—” 

“Leave my wife’s name out of the conversation!” 
Ward spoke with a burst of fury. 

“Will you kindly tell me how to do it?” Cowper- 
thwaite was losing his temper rapidly, but he made 
another effort at coolness. “ You can ‘easily find out 
whether we were there at that time,” he said, with 
eurt civility. 

“T have no doubt you were—it is a pleasant drive 
to Leesburg.” 

Ward’s tone was little short of maddening. But 
Cowperthwaite went on with dogged determination to 
get through his story. “If he still chooses then to 
be a fool,” his unspoken thought went on, “ it’s his 
responsibility, not mine.” 

“ At Leesburg they said you had gone out into the 
country twenty miles distant to find a man who 
would back up what they had told you. We found 
his house without much difficulty, but you had not 
been there. And it took us until eight to get there. 
It was on the drive back that our troubles began. 
First I found we were going to run out of gasoline 
and had to go miles out of our way to get some. The 
next event was a puncture and I wasn’t carrying a 
fresh tire. The nearest garage was off the main road; 
we had to leave the machine and walk half a mile 
or so to get to it. It was ten by the time we were 
fixed up and off again. Finally, to avoid running into 
a belated farm wagon, we collided with a telegraph 
pole and the machine was pretty badly smashed up. 
If we hadn’t been running pretty slowly at the time 
we would both have been seriously hurt. As it was, 
we got off with a few scratches. The driver of the 
wagon towed us into the nearest town, and there I 
left the wreck and took another motor to get back 
to town. It happened to be where Remsen was, so 
we saw him while we waited. I'll tell you about that 
later. That was at Rawlings, forty miles from 
here. It was nearly twelve before the man there got 
us fixed up. He had gone to bed and it took half an 
hour to make him understand what we wanted. So 
at last we started home—” 

“You couldn’t have put my wife on the cars and 
come home alone?” Ward’s manner was perfunctory, 
as of a man who knows the answer before he asks. 

“Why, I did inquire about trains.” Cowperthwaite 
spoke with some confusion, remembering that he 
hadn’t really wanted to find one. ‘ There were none 
until one, and I hardly thought you would have cared 
to have your wife left to make her way home alone 
from a locality where there are as many toughs as 
abide there. Moreover—” 

“TI understand—it was consideration,” said Ward, 
with a sneer. 

“There is nothing more to the story except that 
the machine I had acquired developed a speed, at 
its best, of not more than ten miles an hour. The 
roads between Rawlings and the city are rotten, and, 
as I said, it’s a good forty miles. That accounts, I 
believe, fully, for the delay.” 

Cowperthwaite stopped speaking. His eyes coolly 
fixed on Ward, awaiting what he should do. The 
other man brooded, still with that fixed, ominous con- 
straint. Ruth, feeling that surely by this time much 
of Ken’s unhappy jealousy must have vanished, came 
softly forward and smoothed the threatening white 
lock back into proper obscurity—a caress time-honored 
and invariably effective. But he moved his head im- 
patiently and the gentle hand fell, repulsed. Being 
a somewhat proud and only occasionally docile young 
woman, she went back to her obscurity, thinking, with 
hurt indignation: 

“TI don’t see why Ken should be so unreasonable 
about it. Surely we couldn’t have done anything 
else. I wonder if he knows how tired I am.” 

In fact, the pleading touch had had its effect. 
Moreover, in spite of the elemental fury that storm 
after storm had swept over him during the long hours 
of waiting, Cowperthwaite’s manner, the reasonable- 
ness of the accourit, had begun to have some influence. 
The destructive fury that he had with pain held in 
check when he had met the motor had ebbed into a 
sullen ill humor. With a few more minutes of the 
lessened strain, of the blessed knowledge that Ruth 
was back, unharmed, looking at him pleadingly with 
her faithful eyes— eyes proud for the rest of the 
world, submissive for him alone-—but too gently bred 
to ask until they should be alone, he would with 
whole-hearted generosity have confessed himself a fool, 
given Cowperthwaite a hearty fist, and relied upon his 
friend’s knowledge of the insane jealousy that lay 
at the back of his nature to forgive him, and so been 
himself again. The knowledge of his wife’s purity 
was rising in him, beating in upon his incredible 
suspicion of her in wave after wave of splendid 
passion. 

It was at the moment that this had become a re- 
morseful assurance that he raised his eyes to look, 
for the first time since her coming, full at his wife. 
She, too, sat broodingly, her head on her hand, her 
eyes on the floor. The sinister cloud that was over 
everything had taken her thoughts back to the scene 
she wanted only to forget. She was feeling dishonored 
again, tainted. Something in her air of spent fatigue, 
of evident depression, the absence of her usual buoyant 
belief in herself, startled him. 

“Ruth,” he said, softly, possessed by a sudden, 
crazy fear, a craving to meet her eyes and read in 
them, as always, that there was nothing in the whole 
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world that could come between him and her. She raised 
her head, but there was something that veiled her eyes. 

“Ruth,” he said, demanding. She smiled at him, 
doing her best to reach him. He knew there was hid- 
den knowledge in her heart that stood between. 

Again the storm of his passion was rising. But 
his voice was quiet and gentle, as one speaks when 
one would not awaken some sleeping thing: 

“ Cowperthwaite’s story is as it happened? In all 
these hours you can say—you have never told me a word 
that was not true—Cowperthwaite’s story was—?” 

Those true and beautiful eyes would let him go 
no farther. His speech stopped—for very awe of her. 
But his agonized eyes still questioned. Then—most 
impossible and most horrible thing in the world— 
he saw a tide of crimson rise from her full white 
throat, damnedly beautiful in the low-cut frock, he 
thought, with a rush of hot blood to his own face. As 
he watched it with a fearful fascination—everything 


She continued to cling to Arms that still cast Her off 


that was great and good in Kenneth Ward was swept 
away before the hurricane of his rage. In an instant 
he was transported—a beast—a devil. He made a 
blind rush toward her. Not a word of all the broken 
words she poured out reached him. He drove the 
very sound of her voice away from him. 

“Tt was just an instant’s folly,” she was trying to 
say, the shamed red still in her face, but fronting 
him bravely. “Just a silly memory. He regrets it— 
and—I blame myself—I hate myself for being so dis- 
loyal—” That confession of the small weakness, to her 
entire whiteness so black, could mean to him the con- 
fession of a crime, unfaithfulness to vows she could 
not conceive of breaking, never dawned upon her. She 
continued to cling to arms that still cast her off and 
gasp out pleadings that fell upon his fury like brave 
new fuel for the flames. 

Ward flung her finally from him and turned to 
Cowperthwaite. His friend advanced to meet him, 
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There was a lull as Ward drew a struggling breath 
In the pause Cowperthwaite saw his opportunity. He 
held the man inactive with his own calm 

“Plenty of time to kill me, Ken,” he 
“I’m not going to run away. But wait 
sure you’re right. Don’t brand the 
love until you have all the proof in 
my friend. That’s only fair. We « 
you know. Just wait, and let your mind get to work.” 

Ward stood, silent, his great chest heaving, crowding 
back into a moment’s decent truce the 
that had torn him. It was a 
made any motion. Suddenly he 
with a jerk of his chin. 

Cowperthwaite held the door open for Mrs. Ward 
with some ceremony. They went into the next room, 
Ruth too stunned to feel anything. Ward stood where 
they had left him, staring darkly at the floor. 


(Continued next month) 
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Striped Gray Silk, Cerise Pipings © 


CERTAIN similarity in the cut of all 
Aan frocks is noted this fall. The 

surplice bodice with the kimono sleeve, 
plain or somewhat modified, the raised waist- 
line, and the tunic skirt with a petticoat of 
some contrasting shade and material are pre- 
vailing features, whatever the nature of the 
gown may be. 

Many of the semi-tailored frocks are made 
of soft charmeuse, combined with velvet or 
of novelty striped silks trimmed with wide 
revers, cuffs, and bands of a plain silk. Im- 
ported serges are in good style, although 
broadcloth will undoubtedly be much used. 

Velvet, too, is a favored material. The 
new pile fabrics are exquisitely soft 
and lustrous, even in cotton, and come 
in all of the rich colors so popular this 
year, mulberry, black, old-blue, coronation 
blue, a rich bronze, the old-gold effects, 
and warm browns. 

These velvet frocks are richly 
trimmed with bands of fur, 
preferably skunk. They invari- 
ably have the yoke, high collar, 
and side ruffle of white 
or black Chantilly lace. 

A simple purple vel- 
vet gown, eut on beau- 
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Debutante's Gown of Pink Taffeta 


tiful lines, has a trimming of chenille hand- 
embroidery outlining the surplice bodice, the 
sleeves, and the cutaway tunic. This chenille 
embroidery is having a great vogue this sea- 
son, and is found to be particularly rich on 
velvet. When combined with little touches 
of gold thread here and there, it is unusually 
effective and is quickly done. 

Skirts of these semi-dressy frocks continue 
to be cut extremely narrow and straight, al- 
though evening frocks show a decided ten- 
dency toward greater width as the season 
advances. With the continuance of the nar- 
row skirt comes also the possibility of the 
increased popularity of the Directoire slashed 
effect, although there is little danger of its 














Heliotrope Charmeuse with Velvet 


being widely adopted by American women. 
Buttons are extremely good, velvet com- 
bined with leather being among the newest 
effects. White bone buttons are also good. 
Frayed taffeta fringes are increasing in pop- 
ularity, giving the much-sought-for quaint- 
ness that is only equaled by the chenille 
embroidery and fringe, a popular trimming 
revived from our grandmothers’ time. 

The elaborate afternoon gown pictured in 
the center of the page, designed for recep- 
tions, is of pale-pink taffeta. The surplice 
bodice, cut in one with the short peasant 
sleeve, crosses just above the high waist-line 
both in front and back. A crushed girdle 
of pink charmeuse and a single rose finish 
the waist-line. The triple skirt with scal- 
loped edges is a decidedly novel feature. 
The entire bodice and upper tunic are 
embroidered in rhinestones, the same trim- 
ming outlining the lower tunics 
and finishing the sleeve. The 
frayed taffeta fringe outlining 
the bodice, sleeves, and scal- 
loped edges of the triple skirt 
is among the new 
trimmings of the 
present season, and is 
an economical one. 























































A Chiffon Tunic over a White Frock 


tie oy lines and extreme simplicity of 
design are quite the most characteristic 
features of evening gowns this season. 
One has only to examine them, however, to 
discover the secret of their unusual rich- 


ness. Brocaded satins are swathed-in double 
and even triple tunics of chiffon, and soft 
Duchesse satin, draped in the classic lines, 
shows slashed effects revealing underskirts of 
delicately tinted brocaded chiffons. Bodices 
are draped with real lace fichus and full 
flounces of Chantilly trim many of the skirts. 
Almost without exception the new models 
show the draped surplice bodice with the 
deep V-shaped yoke of jeweled or beaded 
trimming and lace reaching to the waist-line 
in front and back, and the elbow - length 
peasant sleeve finished with deep crystal 
fringes. It is a year when all of one’s 
inherited lace may be used with advan- 
tage, as the old-fashioned varieties are in 
vogue. The skirts are long, with pointed 
train and tunic slashed down the cen- 
ter front or sides, revealing an 

underskirt of contrasting mate- 

rial. Countless variations of 

these features are seen, the 

originality and distinction of 

the gown depending en- 

tirely upon the versa- 

tility of the individual 

designer. In some in- 
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~ Changeable Chiffon with Hand Embroidery 


stances the combination of two strong colors 
which blend well or are striking contrasts 
is a feature of the frock. Skirts of evening 
dresses are noticeably fuller, and the waist- 
line,. with few exceptions, is only slightly 
raised above the normal position. 

Royal purple used over a foundation of 
delicate gold color or white, emerald green 
draped with bronze and green changeable 
chiffon, and royal blue over gold are some 
of the new combinations. 

Authorities are divided on one important 
item—the length of evening frocks. In spite 
of the fact that most of the new models this 
year are made with a ten or twelve inch 
pointed train, one of the greatest Paris 
houses shows a majority of its new evening 
gowns with the short skirt, just instep length. 

Since there is this division of opinion 





Blue and Red Changeable Silk, Beaded 


among the great originators of fashion, it 
would seem that each young woman may 
for herself as to whether she will 
cling to the youthful round-length skirt, or 
will prefer the more formal trained effects 
worn by the older women. 
new black jet trimmings are used this sea 
son, and white and colored spangles, bugles, 
and brilliants are strongly in evidence. A 
black. velvet evening frock, cut en surplice, 
has the deep V yoke of cream-white malin 
lace. This corsage is outlined with a narrow 
row of brilliants and trimmed with 
jet motif which extends down into the skirt 
to the lower edge. 

The débutante’s evening frock, shown in 
the center of this page, is fashioned of change- 
able chiffon in gold color and robin’s-egg 
blue over royal-blue satin. The simple 
draped bodice of satin is embroidered with 
iridescent blue beads, and is caught up 
in the center front with an old cameo 
brooch in a gold frame. 

One of the new separate tu- 
nies of chiffon, designed to be 
worn over a simple lingerie 
frock for informal evening 
wear this winter, is pictured at 
the left. In this case 
the material is old-blue 
chiffon embroidered in 
a very dark blue floss. 
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WINTER HOUSE GOWNS 


SURPLICE EFFECTS, PEASANT SLEEVES, 
AND THE HIGH WAIST-LINE PREVAIL 


TUNICS, 
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ACH year women expend more and more 
EF thougie on the all-important semi-dressy 

evening gown. For home wear these may 
be donned at a moment’s notice throughout the 
winter for informal occasions or when guests 
arrive unexpectedly or one is dining quietly 
“en famille.” On such occasions a woman feels 
the importance of being becomingly and smart- 
ly gowned, and it is in the designing of these 
frocks that she expresses her own individuality 
and originality to a marked degree. 

Figured voile, striped silk, changeable taffeta, 
crépe meteor, and messaline combined with chif- 
fon or lace, are used this season. Figured silk 
muslin and striped and bordered voiles are 
also good. In fact, many of the less expensive 
materials make up very effectively, especially 
if a becoming and modish color is chosen and 
the dominant style features of the season are 
followed closely. 

Surplice effects are used almost entirely in 
the draping of bodices this year, with the elbow 
length or even shorter sleeves cut on peasant 
lines. The waist-line is still slightly raised, 
though it is not as high as was the Empire line 
used last season. A pleated girdle of soft 
messaline or self-material, set on above the 


gathered slightly at the waist-line, and is 
looped up in classic effect at the right side 
of the back. The slashed tunic, with an opening 
from the waistline to the lower edge in front, 
revealing the drop-skirt of a contrasting ma- 
terial beneath is also popular, while the 
tunic cut in two pieces, with a slash the full 
length on each hip, is seen a great deal. 

The train has evidently come to stay. It 
appears in many variations, the pointed train 
and fish-tail style being most in evidence, al- 
though the graceful round train is seen occa- 
sionally. A three-inch band of skunk fur or 
brown fox is used to trim the lower edge of 
many of the new gowns of embroidered chiffon, 
brocaded satin, or velvet, a narrow band of the 
same fur also finishing the sleeve. 

Evening wraps are of unusual richness and 
beauty this winter. The revival of the wonder- 
ful old silver and gold brocades and velvets of 
royal shades trimmed with bands of fur or with 
wide rolling collars and cuffs of fur lend an 
air of regal splendor to these outer garments. 
It is well to have either two wraps—one of a 
brilliantly colored brocade and the other a 
deeper-toned velvet—or else have just one, and 


have that the combination both of utility and 
beauty in color and decoration. 

The evening wrap shown in the center panel 
is developed in taupe color, a color that is 
considered ultra-smart this winter. It is lined 
with cerise satin, this brilliantly colored ma- 
terial facing the single revers on the right side 
of the coat. The skirt of the coat is slightly 
gathered on to the upper portion, the joining 
hidden with a band of bear fur. A band of 
this trimming also finishes the sleeve. Dull- 
gold braid trims the sleeve and right front of 
the coat, and the gold tassel is an excellent 
finishing touch. 

At the left is illustrated a simple little eve- 
ning frock of old blue and white flowered mus- 
lin. This shade is much used this year, and the 
material is so attractive in itself as to require 
very little trimming. A fichu of the material, 
edged with a narrow pleating of white net, 
crosses in front and in the back, apparently 
fastened with a button of old-blue messaline. 
A crushed girdle of cerise messaline finishes the 
high waist-line. The revival of ruffles as a skirt 
finish is happily illustrated in this gown. These 
ruffies are of white pleated net headed by a 
piping of old-blue messaline. 

In the panel at the right is shown an 





waist-line, is a feature of many of the 
new gowns. 

Tunics of every variety are seen this 
year, the newest of which show the draped 
effects. A tunic of this sort is attached to 


the skirt at the right side, the lower edge 
slanting obliquely across the front and 
reaching the hem at the left side. 


It is 














attractive purple-and-white striped silk 
model, trimmed with plain purple messa- 
line. The bodice is cut simply, with peas- 
ant sleeves, and is draped in the popular 
surplice effect. The V-shaped yoke is of 
purple chiffon embroidered in gold about 
the neck. Cream Venice lace is set in. 
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<uSILK AND VELVET GOWNS({#3 


COATS FASTEN LOW, ARE CUTAWAY. AND LONGER 


AT THE BACK THAN AT THE FRONT 
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afternoon and evening costumes is one of 

the most notable features of. the present 
season. Black and royal purple are the two 
most popular colors for afternoon wear, while 
rose pink, canary yellow, and gold color are the 
best shades for the velvet evening gowns. With 
the vogue of velvet the use of fur bands as a 
trimming feature is also noted. From time im- 
memorial the vogue of velvet has also meant 
the use of fur as a trimming, and the combina- 
tion is rich beyond description. 

Royal purple, taupe gray, and black chiffon 
embroidered in gold or silver in an all-over 
pattern or in a deep border design are almost 
as popular as velvets for formal afternoon wear. 
These, too, have often the four inch bands of gray 
squirrel or black fox as finish for the skirt 
and sleeve, and, occasionally, for the one deep 
velvet revers which in most cases finishes the 
right side of the bodice. 

Invariably the bodices of these velvet gowns 
are made of chiffon in self-shade, entirely em- 
broidered with bugles or beads in rich Oriental 
colors. Black chiffon embroidered with iri- 
descent bugles in peacock blue, combined 
with gold beads and dull-gold thread, is 
used for the entire bodice of a black velvet 


Ts revival of velvet as a material for 


parent yoke and high collar of plain black chiffon 
are set in at the low-cut neck. 

The skirt, which extends in a point well up 
on to the bodice in back, is cut with a tunic 
which reaches to within six inches of the edge 
of the skirt. The drop skirt, also of the velvet, 
is slightly trained in the back and is edged with 
a three-inch band of skunk. A panel set on to 
the back of the skirt is left free half-way down, 
and extends in a train several inches longer 
than the skirt itself. 


Velvet is also greatly used for the three-piece é 


street suits, consisting of gown and coat. 
White or black fox fur in many instances faces 
the rolling collar, the long revers and the turn- 
back cuffs. While the usual length for jackets 
this season is thirty inches, nevertheless, for 
these dressy street suits a longer coat, prefera- 
bly from forty to forty-five inches in length, 
eut on easy, graceful lines, is the rule. The 
low front closing and cutaway fronts are a 
feature of this style of coat. The skirts in most 
cases are rather simply cut, with inverted pleats 
at the side seams and, occasionally, the panel 
back left loose part of the length and reaching 
to within a few inches of the hem. 


The taupe-gray velvet suit shown in the right- 
hand panel on this page is an excellent model be 
cause of its very simplicity. Velvet is a rich 
fabric in itself, requiring little trimming. Thé 
coat shows the exceedingly low closing at the left 
side, trimmed with double rows of black satin 
buttons and loops of black silk. This same trim- 
ming finishes the turn-back cuffs. 

The long, narrow revers are faced with white 
taffeta embroidered with black silk floss. The 
skirt is a two-piece model with a seam on each 
hip and an inverted box-pleat set in at these 
side seams. These pleats are caught together 
with a square of the material trimmed with 
four silk-covered buttons. 

At the extreme left of the panel is pictured 
one of the new novelty velvets in navy blue 
with an almost invisible pin-stripe of Alice 
blue. This coat is cut on the straight, simple 
lines so much in vogue, with the narrow round 
collar of darker navy-blue velvet and wide Di 
rectoire revers of se!f-material. A braid motif 
trims each revers, the cuffs and the fronts of 
the cutaway coat. 

In the center panel is shown a gown of 
black duchess satin with a simple _ bodice 
of plaid silk in emerald green, blue, and 
black. The waist is finished at the neck 





reception gown seen recently. A deep Di- 
rectoire revers of the velvet trims the 
right side of the surplice bodice. This 
revers is outlined with skunk fur, the band 
extending down to the waist-line at the 
back. The peasant sleeves are elbow length, 
finished with a band of the fur. A trans- 
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with a three-inch round collar of black 
satin and a silk cord tie. 

The skirt, which is gathered at the 
sides and back, finishes at the waist-line 
with a crushed girdle and a one-inch double 
frill of the material. A two-inch band of 
plain emerald-green satin is at the foot. 














Corduroy or Striped Velvet with Plain 


Black Satin and Green with Plaid Waist 


Gray Velvet with Black Embroidery on White 
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A CHRISTMAS TABLE FOR THE ADULTS 





MERICANS have 
A learned something 
from Oriental sym- 
bolism in the suggestive 
arrangement of their din- 
ing tables on festal oc- 
easions. Profusion and 
good cheer, while still 
in evidence, have become 
subservient to the men- 
tal impression which a 
well-set board is intended 
to convey and this appeal 
is always appropriate to 
the occasion on which it 
is made. For instance, 
this arrangement of a 
Christmas dinner-table at 
once suggests in its color 
plan both Christmas 
landscape: and glowing 
hearth. The white of 
snow is symbolized in a 
cloth of linen and lace, 
the bronze gold of a win- 
ter sun at setting is ex- 
pressed in candlesticks of 
Japanese gold bronze 
with yellow wax candles 
and bronze-gold shades of 
Oriental workmanship 
lined with a lace-like 
mesh of gold, and in 
decorative baskets of the 
same warm golden hue 
filled with flowers, con- 





of frost is a central deco- 
ration of glistening 
mistletoe resting upon 
a circle of holly. This 
symbolism of a glowing 
hearth and Christmas 
spirit is repeated in a 
wreath of holly around 
the center of the cloth, 
by clusters upon basket 
handles, and in name- 
cards formed to repre- 
sent Christmas wreaths. 
Two noticeable features 
in table decorations for 
the season are table- 
cloths of linen embel- 
lished with open em- 
broidery, with either filet 
or Cluny lace. 
Although every wom- 
an may make her festal 
table furnishings in the 
newest mode, it is not 
always possible to ob- 
tain golden colored bas- 
kets or those of china 
and glass decorated with 
precious metals for the 
table. It is, however, 
quite possible to accu- 
mulate attractive shapes 
of straw, wicker, or 
woven wood baskets for 
the merest trifle — some 
only cost three cents. A 








fections, nuts, and fruit. 
Associated with the glow 
of sunset in winter are 
rich purple and amethyst effects and these are 
suggested on the table by corsage bouquets of 


The Gold of the Sunset, the White of the Snow, and the Red of the Hearth Are Here 


violets with an orchid in each. 


Representing 
the pale stars of a winter night and the glitter 


bottle of gilding costs 
from fifteen to twenty- 
five cents, and one bot- 
tle will gild enough baskets to decorate a large 
table and hold the Christmas bonbons or nuts. 


ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS PACKAGES 


in its attractive wrappings. What a de- 

lightful relaxation it is, after the stress 
and storm are over, to sit down comfortably 
and add the final charm to our gifts with their 
dainty wrappings of tissue-paper and gay rib- 
bons! Numberless quires of tissue-paper, -rolls 
of ribbon, spools of gold and silver cord; boxes, 
labels and tags galore, should have formed an 
important part of our Christmas shopping list, 
and wise indeed was she who ordered twice as 
much as she was sure she needed, and locked 
it safely away from the shameless vandalism of 
less thoughtful members of the family. 


FOR THE 


SMALL investment in decorative materials, 

together with a few sprays of the ever- 

indispensable holly, will enable the clever 
housewife to make her Christmas table a vision 
of warmth and beauty. 

The first essentials are the place-cards. For 
these the small holly-decorated cards designed to 
accompany Christmas gifts will answer ad- 
mirably. Punch a hole in: the lower right- 
hand corner, tie the card to a sprig of holly 
with scarlet ribbon and it is accomplished. 


i ew the pleasure of a Christmas gift lies 


No one can say that we are not supplied with 
an unlimited variety of aids to attractive pack- 
ing. The holly and poinsettia tags and cards, 
that appear with new designs around the ever- 
familiar messages “ Merry Christmas” and “ Do 
not open until Christmas” each year, are a 
delight to an esthetic soul, and give the sim- 
plest, homeliest gifts a gay air. Little indi- 
vidual jars of home-made jam, although always 
full of delicious promise, especially to the for- 
lorn occupant of the “third floor back,” as- 
sume quite a jolly air when marked with holly 
labels and packed in equally gay boxes. A box 
of home-made candy may easily become a close 


rival to the most elaborate efforts of the French 
confectioner, when packed with oiled paper in 
a fresh white box tied with broad satin ribbons, 
and decked with gay labels. Even a box of 
grandmother’s cookies daintily packed is a joy. 

Although the red and green of the holly are 
the characteristic Christmas colors, and one 
turns instinctively to them to express the Christ- 
mas spirit, it is sometimes interesting to work 
out an individual color scheme for one’s pack- 
ages. The plain tissue-papers come in lovely 
colors, and with the unlimited variety of rib- 
bons always at command, one may work out 
artistic effects in packing. 


CHRISTMAS DINNER TABLE 


and deep red tissue will cost fourteen cents 
and will easily decorate ten cups. A _ sheet 
of green is three cents, two dozen sprays of 























pin diagonally across the corner of the petal 
and roll the edge several times around it. Ar- 
range the finished petals around the stamens 
and fasten with a twist of wire. Cut green 
tissue sepals and paste to the back of the rose. 
Then with a strip of green wind the stem. 
Insert foliage at intervals by laying stems 
against the wire. Paste the petals around a cup. 

The candle shade is a simple design in imita- 
tion of stained glass. The frame is made of 








The Holly-adorned Card 


rose foliage will cost about thirty cents, 
a spool of wire five cents, and a dozen 
paper ice-cups fifteen cents. Another nickel 
will procure a bunch of rose stamens. 
Begin by making the small rose that 
stands at the side of the cup. Cut a piece 
of wire six inches long and twist one end 
around a bunch of eight rose stamens. The 
rose petals are cut heart shape, two and 








A Christmas Candle Shade 


For favors nothing could be prettier than the 
rich, red-rose cups heaped with red and green 
bonbons. One sheet each of light, medium, 


one-half inches wide and three inches long 

for the larger ones and two by one and 

one-half inches for the smaller ones. The 
point of the heart is cut off. Cut ten small 
red petals. Now take up two together and 
curl each corner over a hatpin as follows: lay the 











The Christmas Rose for Bonbons 


light-weight black mat-board. Trace the design 
and cut out. Fill in the openings with tissue, 
using red, yellow, and green. 
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THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS TABLE 








NE has only to grow 
O up in order to re- 

member how keen- 
ly a child appreciates 
novelty in anything that 
it sees and to realize 
that with lost childhood 
one has also lost the 
faculty for as vivid en- 
joyment. This feeling 
causes every adult to tax 
ingenuity to the utmost 
in order to obtain sur- 
prises for the child on 
Christmas Day. 

When the season de- 
voted to children arrives, 
it becomes a_ pleasant 
task to the mother of a 
family to plan novel ar- 
rangements for her chil- 
dren’s Christmas table. 
She must retain among 
its decorations the glow- 
ing scarlet note which is 
associated in their minds 
with Christmas Day. 

The table illustrated 
has been planned so as to 
use gifts as decorations 
and thus afford a double 
pleasure to the little ones 
who assemble around it. 
Colonial glass is em- 
ployed in the furnishings 
and to each candlestick 
is tied a doll. If a sec- 














is to hang them to his 
chair by means of red rib- 


bon, in which case a 
Christmas wreath or 
bright bag of candy 


should depend similarly 
from the chair of each 
little girl. Painted or 
lithographed figures of 
boys or girls with name- 
eards in their hands in- 
dicate each child’s piace, 
and sweets and desserts 
are served in boxes and 
baskets decorated with 
holly and mistletoe. 
Where a large party of 
older children are enter- 
tained at dinner it is pos- 
sible to offer them a new 
guessing game to which 
the recent ly perfected 
character doll lends itself 
charmingly. At 
place may be 
doll that is typical of a 
different nation; the cos- 
tume should indicate, 
even more than the doll’s 
face, the country to which 
A child will 


enjoy 


each 
stood a 





it belongs. 
greatly guessing 
the nationality of the 
dolls and take much pride 
in naming the greatest 
number correctly. The 








ond gift is intended the 
doll may carry this in a 
bag or basket on its arm. Where little boys are 
among the guests_a Christmas wreath may hang 


SYSTEM 


CAREFULLY thought-out list of ‘appro- 
priate gifts, completed on or before Thanks- 
giving Day, is the simple solution of the 
Christmas shopping problem. Then there will 
be some hope of accompanying the Christmas 
giving with the true Christmas spirit. We will 
cease to look upon our poor innocent friends 
as so many irritating obligations; and also do 
our share toward saving the poor saleswomen 
behind the counters from nervous prostration. 
Surprisingly few people have learned the se- 
eret of appropriate giving, as most of us can 
testify, who, after politely showing proper ap- 
preciation of all our gifts on Christmas morning, 


A Christmas Dinner-table that Will Delight the Children's Hearts with its Dolls and Toys 


overhead and to this may be attached all manner 
of toys. Another way to arrange toys for a boy 


question of giving a prize 
to the winner is for the 
mother to decide. 

For decorations upon the child’s table illus- 
trated, holly and roses are used. 


IN CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


have packed a large proportion of the gifts 
away with many a regret for the wasted time 
and labor expended on them. 

Cast your thoughts inward upon your own 
state of mind when confronted with the usual 
Christmas morning collection of unusables, and 
spend more thought than money upon your 
Christmas shopping. It is not easy to think up 
appropriate gifts, especially for those who seem 
to have everything, but begin in time and think 
and make inquiries. It requires a certain kind 
of genius, but that genius is usually based upon 
love, insight, and unselfishness. We cannot 
trust to the prompting of this kind of genius 


on the twenty-fourth of December, or even on 
the twenty-third. We cannot depend upon its 
guidance when we start forth on a _ general 
shopping tour with only a list of persons for 
whom we must select gifts. We must sit down 
quietly and think, putting ourselves mentally in 
the place of each one. 

Having done that we can go forth several 
weeks before the Christmas rush and carefully 
select just the right things. The girls behind 
the counters will then be glad to help us to the 
best of their ability, they and we will not be 
tired, and we will not spend recklessly in a 
desperate effort to get something. 


THREE HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


HANGER that will stay in its place and 
support the odds and ends that one finds 
it convenient to hang at a dressing-table 
is a joy to its owner. Such a hanger is illus- 
trated. here. It is made of wood and covered 
with fine linen crash decorated with appliquéd 
flowers cut out of cretonne. Any flowered ma- 
terial could be successfully employed as a cover, 


but appliqué work is always more effective, es- 


pecially when edged with chain or rope-stitch. 


work. A long strip of linen from eight to 
twelve inches in width is hemmed at each end 
and folded so that the ends almost meet in the 











hemmed ends meet the tuck. Through this tuck 
is run a stick, and ribbon hangers are attached. 
This forms an open bag on each side of the stick. 
A ribbon loop is added for a hanger. 

This Parisian model of a telephone slate is 
just the thing for a gift. Twenty-six stiff square 
white cards have a Strip of blue silk pasted 
across the top of each and a strip of old-gold 
galloon glued upon the lower edge. The upper 
border of the silk is glued to a stiff oblong piece 
of cardboard that has first been covered with 
old-blue silk. The silk strips allow the cards 
to hang loose and overlap so that only index 
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The New Telephone List 





A Double Bag for Collars and Handkerchiefs 


Intended as part of a boudoir set to match 
the hanger is a double bag for collars and 
handkerchiefs or for two sorts of fancy 

















middle of the strip. Narrow elastic 

is run through a casing in the bottom 
of the hem so that the ends will gather slight- 
ly; a tuck is taken in the middle of the strip 
and then it is sewn up on each side to where the 


A Rack for Keys and Other Belongings 


letters show upon them. To conceal the upper 
ecards a flap is added, which is covered with old- 
blue moiré silk edged with galloon. 
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A CHRISTMAS EVENSONG 


Words by Marcuerite Merineton. 


Music by Sarrorp Waters. 
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YounG SMYTHE AND HIS FIANCEE WERE DEVOTED TO 
EACH OTHER UNTIL THEY MET AT THE DENTIST'S. 


SCALING 


THE PEAK 

KNICKER: Is that Boston girl frigid? 

Bocker: I should say so. When fellows call on 
her they tie themselves together with ropes. 


ALL RIGHT, MISTER. I'VE GOT IT SAFE. 
THE FASHION 

SreLia: Is it a one-piece frock? 

Betta: No, she told me herself that it 


three pieces of her husband’s mind. 


includes 


i O 
wie 


A MASCULINE SURMISE 

Hupson: How would 
you explain the inscrutable 
Mona Lisa smile? 

Jupson: Some one has 
told a funny story and the 
poor woman is smiling 
in the wrong place. 


SAVING STEPS 

Girson: But the house 
is over a mile from the 
station, you admit. 

AGENT: Yes, but the 
rooms are so small you 
will only have to walk the 
baby eight feet from his 
little crib. 


THE WRECK 
Ross: I hear a burglar 
got in your house while 
your wife was away. 
Cory: Yes; I’m so glad. 
My wife won’t know how 
much of the wreck is me 
and how much is him. 


ROUTINE RESUMED 

Master: So you have 
friendly doings with your 
brother’s people once more ? 

Pat: Yis, sir. His fam- 
ily and our’n do be scrap- 
pin’ again as if they'd 
niver bin parted. 


THE TRUTH OF IT 
Mrs. Knicxer: Do you 


think Cleopatra dissolved 
the pearl? 


Mrs. Bocker: No; she 
probably melted her jewel 
of a cook enough to have 
Antony to dinner. 


SECOND THOUGHT 

BaKER: Whenever I 
see anything costly I want 
to buy it for my” wife. 

BakKER: Prodigal, aren’t 
you? 

Baker: Oh no; I always 
control the impulse. 


PROOF 
Kate: Ada has a won- 
derful memory. 
Mavp: Yes; she can re- 
call the name of every cook 
she had last month. 


CAUSE 






































INTIMATE FRIEND: 


SAY, 


SOME OF THIS RUBBISH UNDER?’ 


THE NEW COOK: Ye’p BeTrer WAIT. 


AND EFFECT 


Mavup: What made your head ache last week? 
Beatrix: Doing my Christmas shopping. 


MAup: 
ache this week? 


Well,: for goodness’ sake, what 


makes it 


Beatrix: Acknowledging my Christmas presents. 
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THE MOTHER: I WONDER IF HE WILL BE PRESIDENT SOME DAY! 


THE WORST OVER 

Mary: Are you going 
to ask Ida to your bridge? 
She has been home from 
Europe six weeks. 

Atice: Why, yes; Vil 
ask her. She must have 
stopped telling her foreign 
experiences by now. 


HIS TALENT 

SETTLEMENT WORKER: 
So this is your small 
brother. What does he do 
all day? 

Litrte Motuer: Smoke 
a cigarette for the lady, 
bub, and swallow de stub! 


THE EXTREME CASE 

Tigutwap: Is there any- 
thing more heartrending 
than to have a wife who 
can cook but won’t do it? 

Dyspeptic: Yes — to 
have one that can’t cook 
and will do it. 


OLD CHAP, 


WHY DON’T YOU BUY 


I’M THINKIN’ I’ 





THE REASON 


A SOFA 


NOT LIKE 


TO PUT 


THIS PLACE. 


“ Post says they’ve got to move into a larger house.” 


“Gave his wife everything she wanted for Christ 


mas, 


, RIGHT, GRANDPA. 


Serves him right!” 





DON’T BE AFKAID. 
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Silver Christmas 


At the end of nearly two 
thousand years Christmas is 
Old Christmas still. One day 
out of three hundred and 
sixty-five when we light the 
Christmas fire in our hearts, 
and realize that the true 
business of life after all is 
not to make money but to 


make and keep friends. 


The love which bears fruit 
ina forest of Christmas trees 
searches through the shops for 
gifts that shall fittingly trans- 
late the sentiment of Christmas. 
The gift is only the symbol of 
true and lasting friendship, 
and as such it should itself 
be true and lasting. 


A piece of Christmas silver 
is most appropriate; it has sen- 
timent and it has permanence. 
It will be in daily use, an ever 
present reminder of the giver; 
it will be steadily increasing 
in value when most Christmas 
gifts are lost and forgotten. 


Gorham Silver is pre-emi- 
nently the silver of Christmas. 
tis the world’s standard of 
quality and permanence. Sold 


only by jewelers, and bears 
this trade-mark 


LO 


STERLING 


tHE GORHAM® 
SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 





GORHAM SILVER POLISH 





The best for cleaning silver 
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HE new wall-papers suggest some 
> i very beautiful treatments for din- 
ing-rooms. Moreover, if we open 
our eyes to the possibilities to be found 
in them and allow our imaginations free 
play, we will throw off our despicable 


NEW DINING-RROOM PAPERS 


BY MARTHA CUTLER 


Either is beautiful, but the latter is much 
the more unusual in color. Its tones are 
the beautiful dull rich ones of oak foliage 
in the autumn. One can immediately see a 
wonderfully artistic room with that as 
the key-note; say a wainscot of oak 

or chestnut stained a brown 











that harmonizes with the 
brown of the stems, the wall 
above covered with the paper ; 
or a wall broken up into 
panels, the wood stained Tn 
the same way, and the panels 
filled in with a mottled or 
shaded burlap paper in dark 
brown or copper, the oak 
leaves forming an effeciive 
frieze. 

This paper, on account of 
its design, requires a division 
of the walls. The rug used 
with it and the curtains of 
heavy soft linen should be a 
dark, rich copper. There is a 
beautiful shaded hair-cloth in 








A Suggestive Plate-rail 


slavery to the latest fad for cutting up 
walls into halves, thirds, or sixteenths, ac- 
cording to the dictates of fashion, and, 
putting an end to this “ follow-the-leader ” 
method of decoration, enter upon a period 
of distinct artistic development. 

But a short time ago it was dados and 
upper thirds regardless of harmony or 
propriety; then came the reign of the 
plate-rail, with its heterogeneous collection 
of china, and now with the dominion of 
the plate-rail still heavy upon us we are 
struggling with the temptation to divide 


“every wall space into panels. Panels are 


beautiful under certain conditions, and 
plate-rails are frequently very effective. 
Even the upper-third treatment has its 
place, but not one of these methods of 
decoration is adapted to universal use. 
In fact, all are difficult to handle and 
should be employed with great thought 
and care. One should consider almost 
prayerfully the demands of the paper and 
the effect of dividing a wall space before 
doing it at all. Some walls are much 
better left unbroken on account either of 
the size and proportions of the room or of 
the curtains and other furnishings to be 
used there. When in doubt leave them 
undivided, unless the paper selected de- 
mands it. That is a safe and sane solu- 
tion of the problem, although in these 
days usually the last to be considered. 
To return to the possibilities of the 
new wall hangings of the season, never so 
beautiful before. Chief among them is an 
oak-leaf wall-paper. It comes in two col- 


these colors that would be 
appropriate for chair-seats. 
The new hair-cloths come in 
lovely colors. One longs, too, for a little 
velvet or corduroy in the room, say for a 
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For a lighter dining-room, more Colonia! 
in character, there is an artistic gray-and 
white foliage paper with a mere touch oi 
lavender and pink to keep it from bein 
too cold. This paper may be used eithe 
for a whole wall or above a wainscot. | 
either case the wood-work should be whit: 
and we can use the lavender in the pap: 
as a suggestion for the curtains. It comes 
very near to the new “mulberry” ton 
which is a cross between old-rose and lay 
ender. Plain curtains in this color o 
either linen or one of the new mercerize 
cotton materials will give the needed bi 
of color and character. The rug may b 
one of the homespun variety, either a gra 
or a dark mulberry. Pewter will be love 
ly in this room, with one or two jars o1 
the mantel in dull lavender pottery. 

A paper that would be very effectiv 
used for an entire wall has a stiff cab 
bage-rose design in tones of gray on 
luscious: corn-colored ground. Plain cur 
tains in a deeper corn color of one of th 
non-fadable cotton fabrics give it just th 
richness of color needed. The wood-wor! 
should be white and the rug gray or : 
warm brown. Another lovely paper wit 
a rose design in a stripe has similar co! 
oring and may be treated in much tlh 

















A Foliage Paper Above a Wainscot 


window-seat or for portiéres. Of course 
there must be some pieces of copper in the 


























A Beautiful Landscape Frieze (notice placing of plate-rail) 


orings—one dull blue, green, and cold tan, 
and the other gray and dull old copper 
with a touch of brown for the stems. 


room to carry out the color scheme. With 
the blue and brown oak leaves the cur- 
tains and rug should be blue. 


same way. This paper has a beautiful 
shadow and shimmer running across it «' 
intervals similar to the effect in the bac! 
ground of the old sixteenth-century rug:. 

An unusual frieze to be used with a 
plain white or gray wall, a white wain-- 
cot, burlap painted white or gray, or a 
plain paper, has huge tree-trunks si!- 
houetted in cold grays against a white or 
light-gray ground, an effect reminding oe 
of the wonderful stage-setting in the fv 
est scene of “Chantecler.” One longs fT 
furniture stained a dark gray to go wi i 
this color scheme, curtains of gray lin-n 
stenciled with a design of pine branchvs. 
a dark-gray homespun rug, and plain 41!!! 
blue pottery scattered here and the 
There is a particularly good linen canv.\s 
in “elephant’s hide” color that would 
effective used here. 

In making plans for the dining-rocm 
we must not forget the figured linens aid 
cretonnes that demand plain walls. Thee 
is one lovely one in tones of dull bl 
bluish green, and plum color. The <f- 
fect is old-fashioned and charming. T!\is 
harmonizes with a mottled blue and gray 
paper, but is far better against a linc)- 
colored wall. Another new linen with 4 
gull in the design has bits of the ol! 
fashioned green combined with the mu!- 
berry and plum tones. The silk filer 
papers in the lovely gray and tan tons 
are not only plain, but stamped with 
the burlap weave and make very appro 
priate backgrounds for these linens. 
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ECORATE the hall for 
your church fair with 
branches covered with 
blossoms. 


¥ magnolia are the 
showiest varieties and 
relatively the least 
expensive. Fasten 
branches to the chandeliers, and in case 
the lights are electric cover them with 
floral shades. Any book on paper-work 
will tell how to make them or they 
can be purchased at a very reasonable 
price. If the ceiling is supported by pil- 
lars, these, too, may be converted into 
trees by covering them with crumpled 
brown tissue-paper to represent bark, and 





CHURCH FAIR BOOTHS 


BY HELEN KENNEY 


preferable to the fresh ones, as the latter 
wilt so soon. Fifty terns will suffice. 
This is the gift booth, replete with dainty 
suggestions for Christmas gifts, including 
ribbon flowers for the hair and corsage, 
sachets in flower forms, and fancy articles 
made of flowered silks and cretonnes. 


THE GIFT TREE 
A feature that will please the little 
folks is a wintry corner where a huge 
evergreen-tree laden with surprises is 
presided over by no less a celebrity than 
Santa Claus himself, assisted by the 
“Fairies of the Christmas Rose.” These 
are children of ten or twelve, dressed in 
filmy white draperies sparkling with dia- 
mond dust and trimmed with blossoms of 
the delicate Christmas rose 








that blooms amid the snows. 
The corner is walled with 
spruce boughs, and _ the 
magic tree is covered with 
cotton snow and glitter. Its 
boughs are plentifully laden 
with snowballs and little 
searlet paper stockings, the 
former containing inexpen- 
sive toys for boys, and the 
latter small trinkets suita- 
ble for girls. 


SUPPER IN THE HAY-FIELD 
As a background to the 
“ hay-field,” which may be 
either a separate room or.a 
corner of the main hall, 
place a row of tall corn- 
stalks—natural or artificial 
—against the wall. Here 
and there about the floor 




















erect genuine hay-stacks of 





Dogwood and Cherry Blossoms 


fastening blossom-covered boughs to the 
upper part. 

All of the booths have rustic frames, and 
their decorations cover the whole range 
of seasons and run the gamut of color 
from the delicate pinks and lavenders of 
spring, through summer’s brilliant hues 
and the rich yellows and crimsons of au- 
tumn, to winter’s snow-covered evergreens 
at the opposite extreme. 

In the descriptions which follow, it 
should be understood that the quantities 
given are based upon booths 7x7x6 feet, 
decorated on three sides only, the wall 
forming the fourth side. 

The booths of spring are the wistaria, 
the dogwood, and the cherry blossom. 
They will be particularly attractive if 
built of bamboo, which can be bought in 
any large city for about one and a half 
eents a foot. If inconvenient to obtain it, 
however, birch poles can be substituted, 
or a lattice of flat wood strips painted 
willow green. 


DOGWOOD AND CHERRY BLOSSOMS 

Either sateen or paper dogwood blos- 
soms may be attached to natural branches 
by means of the short wire stems. About 
a gross and a half will be required, and 
sateen flowers of excellent quality can be 
had for $1.50 a gross. The cherry blos- 
soms shown in the illustration are im- 
ported from the Orient and are fairly 
expensive, costing $3.50 per dozen sprays, 
but there will be little difficulty in dis- 
posing of them for home decorations. 
Two and a half dozen sprays will suffice. 
Tea may: be served from this booth at 
small tables grouped around it and deco- 
rated to match. Let the attendants dress 
as Geishas, in pink and white kimonos 
with cherry blossoms in their hair. 


FERNS AND FORSYTHIA 

Cool green ferns and pink forsythia 
make an exceptionally attractive booth, 
and its attendants will look like wood 
nymphs in soft, clinging robes covered 
with overlapping green crépe-paper leaves 
and trimmed with the long, pendent blos- 
som sprays. The latter cost $7.50 per 
gross, a half gross being required for 
the booth decoration. The preserved 
natural ferns, costing $5 a hundred, are 


moderate size, with artificial 
poppies, cornflowers, and 
daisies thrust amid the 
grass to give a note of color. Use rustic 
tables—boards placed on sawhorses after 
the fashion of country picnics—and re- 
place the too-conventional table-cloths with 
runners of flowered crépe paper. Let the 
waitresses be costumed as poppies, corn- 
flowers, and daisies. In one corner con- 
struct a vine-covered well with a tub 
filled with lemonade as a_ foundation. 
Wooden hay rakes may be placed here 
and there to increase the realism of the 
scene. . 
THE FLORAL REVIEW 
In the entertainment the floral idea 
should be elaborately developed. It may 
open with a “Review of the Flowers.” 
Let the rising curtain disclose “ King 
Lily ” and “ Queen Rose ” seated on thrones 
at the rear of the stage, with attendants 
in rose and lily costumes grouped around 
them. The flowers then march up the cen- 
ter aisle of the hall, two and two, ascend 
to the stage, and pass in review before 
their sovereigns, the marchers finally re- 
solving themselves into a fancy drill and 
poses. The members of the selling force 
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the names of flowers will prove entertain- 
ing, and a most effective programme may 
be arranged in the form of tableaux from 
Walter Crane’s beautiful art books, The 
Tourney of the Lily and the Rose and 
The Masque of Flora. In showing them, 
have the pictures appear in a huge gold 
frame filled with one or two thicknesses 
of gauze, which will impart to the figures 
the softness and delicacy of pastels. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE A BAZAAR 

In closing, a few suggestions regarding 
proven methods of handling successfully 
an enterprise of this character may not 
come amiss. To make a really notable 
success of a bazaar, proper organization 
at the start is absolutely essential. The 
reader will doubtless recall dismal failures 
or “near failures” which have come under 
her own observation, where lack of system- 
atic planning caused things to become 
hopelessly muddled, with everybody work- 
ing at cross purposes, the entire burden 
eventually falling on the shoulders of a 
martyred minority, while the disgruntled 
and irresponsible ones turned up—smil- 
ing and unwearied—just in season for the 
rising of the curtain on the festal scene. 




















A Vine-covered Well 


All confusion, as well as the overwork- 
ing of the faithful few, may, however, be 
avoided by the simple expedient of al- 
lotting certain clearly defined duties to 
each of the workers, and holding her 
strictly responsible for their 

















performance. 

To begin at the beginning, 
let a general chairman be 
chosen, by ballot or other- 
wise. She will then appoint 
a department manager for 
each of the six divisions into 
which the work naturally 
falls. Each manager will 
select one or more chairmen, 
according to the number of 
subdivisions of the work in 
her department, and these, 
in turn, will surround them- 
selves with the necessary 
number of assistants. 

The advantage of permit- 
ting each member of the 
staff to choose her own as- 
sistants is at once apparent 
when it is recalled how fre- 











Ferns and Forsythia 


take part, as their services will not be 
required in the booths during the progress 
of the entertainment. Charades based on 





quently committee work suf- 

fers from inharmony and 

lack of co-operation on the 
part of the uncongenial members who have 
been brought together hurriedly by the 
general chairman. 
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The world pays 
well, those who are 
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In the Business, 


The Household, 
The Factory, 
The Profession. 




































**There’s a Reason’’ 















Read “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. 
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A Merry Christmas to You 

F course, you all be- 
lieve in Santa Claus, 
even if some of you 
4% are high-school  stu- 
# dents. I do. Yet, as 
¥ we all know, he is 
pretty well along in 
years, having seen 
nearly two thousand 
Christmases, and it’s no wonder that he 
forgets once in a while and leaves some 

















The Music Recital 


youngster out. That’s your chance, chil- 
dren. It would never, never do for us 
to let those few forgotten brothers and sis- 
ters of ours grow up believing there isn’t 
any Santa Claus or, what is worse yet, 
imagining that he didn’t care for them. 
No, indeed. So, you see, if by any mis- 
chance, chimneys are too small, and Santa 
should leave some little boy or girl in 
your neighborhood off his long list, and 
there’s danger of an empty stocking 
and a hungry heart, just explain that vou 
are one of the jolly saint’s little deputies 
and have come 
to fill that limp 
little stocking 
and cure the 
ache in the lone- 
ly litttle heart. 
There are two 
lovely Christmas 
words, children, 
that begin with 
G; one is give, 














and the other is get. It’s nice to get, but 
lots and lots nicer to give, even if it 
is only a little plate of sweet, meaty bones 
to a hungry cat or dog. But, perhaps, 
you will say that I am preaching, so I 
will stop with a little sentence from that 
prince of Christmas, Dickens, who said, 
“T have always thought of Christmas as 
a good time, a kind time, a forgiving, 
charitable, pleasant time. And _there- 
fore, though it has never put a scrap of 
gold or silver in my pocket, I believe it 
has done me good, and will do me good, 
and I say, God bless Christmas.”—Cui- 
DREN’S Epitor. 


Grandma's Christmas 

I ASKED grandma—she’s over seventy 
years old, but let me whisper it, she al- 
ways reads our page as interestedly as 
you do—to tell us what she did on the first 
Christmas Day she could remember. It 
took her a long time to remember, but 
at last she told me, and I must tell you. 

It was when she was seven years old. 
Her parents didn’t believe in Christmas 
celebrating—think of that! But 
she had an aunt who did, and 
this aunt brought her little 
niece her first Christmas pres- 
ents. What+ were they? A 
== doll for one; grandma has it 
yet. It is small and made 
of wood. Once it was painted, 
black hair and the reddest 
cheeks and the bluest eyes; 
but now it’s faded and worn and doesn’t 
seem to have any cheeks or eyes at all. 
It was dressed in a bit of auntie’s wed- 
ding-dress, a changeable silk, and that is 
very good yet. Grandma thought it a 
wonderful present, and though it stood 
on the parlor shelf all the time, and she 
was never allowed to play with it, it 
made her very proud and happy. 

Her other present was a thimble, and 
this she used every day, sewing patch- 
work and hemming handkerchiefs. Oh, 
don’t let me forget; the doll was named 
Almira Ann, for grandma’s two grand- 
mothers, though they didn’t deserve the 
honor really, seeing neither of them be- 
lieved in Santa Claus or in making pres- 
ents at the lovely Christmas time. 


Our Christmas Puzzle 

In each sentence there is found hidden 
the name of some article or word relating 
to the happy Christmas season. The 
answer to the first is stocking. What 
are the others? 

1. The storm put our stock 
in great danger. 

2. The best reeds grow on 
the island. 

3. Give the largest oysters 
to Amy. 

4. Eric, Andy, 
went to town. 

5. Erie and Lester went 
to Albany. 

6. Did he bring a message 
for me? 

7. It was a pleasant after- 
noon. 

8. Jip resents being 
chained. 

Answers to November pos- 
ers: 1—Turkey. 2—Cranberry 


and Will 


lists of hidden articles, a 
post-card album for the 
third, and five entries on 
the Roll of Honor. So 
even if this is a busy sea- 
son, see if you cannot dig 
out these hidden bits of 
Christmas joys. Answers 
must reach me by Decem- 
ber 15th, as I want to send 
the prizes before Christmas 
to the happy winners. 

Always remember that, 
if no correct lists come in, 
the best incorrect ones get 
the prizes, so don’t be 
afraid to send in a partial 
list of answers. 





The Geographical Story 

THIS was very popular, 
but just think, dear chil- 
dren, out of the hundreds 
of answers received only nine lists were 
correct. I told you I should consider spell- 
ing and punctuation, and, doing so, I had 
to select from the nine the composition 
by Mary Parker, 4 Agawam Street, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, as the prize win- 
ner. Her answers were correct, and her 
story had no errors of any kind. 

These children’s names go on the Roll 
of Honor, and they each receive ten 
Christmas post-cards as _ consolation 
prizes: Alan Dunn, Camilla Bryan, 
Louise Wyman, Miriam Hersey, Walter 
Adams, Raymond Wade, Frances Chase, 
Anna Foreman. 

The correct list of answers is—Augus- 





A Christmas Story 


Our Mail Bag 

Dear Epiror,—lI do not take Harper's 
Bazar, but I would like to very much. | 
was at our public library the other day. 
and saw the magazine. 

I was fourteen years old the twentiet| 
of last month. I take piano lessons, ani! 
my teacher gave a recital last week. M\ 
piece was “The Black Forest Clock.” | 
got frightened, but went through it prett) 
well. I hope to answer all your puzzles. 

Mary ALice WILLIAMS. 

HILisporo, OHIO. 


Dear Eprtor,—I am sending you a cop) 
of the prize geographical story. I re- 











It made her very proud and happy 


ta, Elizabeth, Charles or Henry, Reading, 
May, Newark, Buffalo, Little Rock, Grand 
Rapids, Greenfield, Washington, Colum- 
bus, Baltimore, Jefferson, Helena, Snake, 
Pierre. 

Most children failed on either the 
clause “ beautiful Greenfield,” which they 
called Fall River, Boston, Springfield, and 
other titles, or on the last one for which 
answer over a hundred children gave the 
name of Mitchell. There were over two 
hundred answers which had only one name 
incorrect, and I feel very proud and 
pleased with such splendid work. Two 


ceived your card saying I was the first ‘0 
answer the first puzzles. I would have 
written before, but we moved to the woo:ls 
of Larchmont for the summer, and I have 
been so busy playing. We have thirty- 
seven white Leghorn chickens which | 
feed. They are very tame. We have two 
kittens and three cats. I was eleven 
years old on the eleventh of August. | 
love to go sailing. I have two big 
brothers in college, but no sisters. One of 
my brothers is a very fine swimmer, and 
has won lots of prizes. 
Your loving reader, 





sauce, 3—Civic. 4—M-abel. ittle girls wrote from hospitals where Aran C. Dunn 
Our Prizes they read our page and solve its puzzles LaRcHMONT, New York. 
j Two nice Christmasy while recovering from illness. Both had You are a Roll of Honor winner now, n 
The Puzzles are very: nice, but sometimes hard books for the two best Alan, our first boy to succeed. t 





only one error apiece. 
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can be if we all help with a will 


notified by mail as soon as appointed. 


elub pennant will be sent to the club. 





OUR HAPPYLAND CLUB 


OOD news, children. Our club is ready at iast. I'll tell you a little about 
it now, and then more each month, and any one who wants to know more 
between whiles can just write to me and I'll answer all questions. 

The aim of our club is * To add to the sum of human happiness.” 

Its motto is, “ Kindness is the word.” 

I want our club to be the biggest, busiest, and best club in the world, and it 


You can add to this sum in so many ways, and every little helps. A kind deed, 
a kind word, helping mother or father, being good and orderly at school, caring 
for helpless animals, sending flowers to hospitals—in hundreds of ways—each 
member can make this important sum grow bigger and better. 

The two children writing first to join from each State and Territory will be 
State president and vice-president of our main club for a year. Their names 
will be printed as soon as possible in our Headquarters Corner. They will be 


Each president will receive a Happyland 


Club pennant which he or she will keep during the term of office. 

Every child joining will receive a handsome certificate of membership and each 
member should form a Branch Happyland Club, at once, of ten or more members. 
Each branch club member will receive the handsome certificate and a branch 


The State presidents and vice-presidents 


should form branch clubs to help along their State’s standing. There will be 


more rewards. The six most successful State presidents will receive books. 


Ask me any question you want to. 


I will answer as soon as I can. Don’t 


; expect your letters to appear in the next month’s Bazar. I shall write to 


Square, New York. 





every State and branch Happyland Club president as soon as they are appointed. 
Now start right in. The first members become State presidents. 
Yours hopefully and happily, 
Aunt Joy, Superintendent of the Happyland Club, HarPer’s Bazar. 


Important Notice.—Address al] letters to Aunt Joy, HARPER’s Bazar, Franklin 
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Even if it is only a little Plate of sweet, meaty Bones to a hungry Cat or Dog 


Dear Eprtror,—TI live in the Sunflower 
State, but I am not a native. I was born 
in northern Pennsylvania. When I was 





Five Months old before Father saw her 


nine years old we moved here. 1 am in 
the eighth grade at school. 





The puzzles are very nice, but sometimes 
I find them a little hard. 1 like the 
geographical puzzles very much, as geog- 
raphy is my favorite study. 
I enjoy reading and work- 
ing the puzzles, but thought 
I was too old until I read 
Alice MeInniss’s letter. 

I take music lessons and 
I am in the fourth grade 
in music. 
From a loving reader, 

Lorna Doone SHAW. 
COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS. 


Dear Epitor.—I am nine 
years old and live in a 
pretty town noted for the 
battle of Monmouth, which 
was fought here June 28, 
1778. We have a beautiful 
monument to mark where 
the battle took place. 

I will inclose my picture 
sitting on the bricks in 
front of our new house. I 
hope I have answered the 
puzzles correctly. 

Yours truly, 
WayLanp Dv Bots. 
FREEHOLD, New JERSEY. 


Dear Eprtor,—I tive in 
New York State, but I am 
spending the summer at 
Vineland—a beautiful town 
of southern New Jersey. 
Our cottage is about twen- 
ty miles from Atlantic 
City. I have one brother, but no sister. 
I will be twelve years old this fall. We 


take the Bazar and I enjoy the Children’s 
page very much. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES CHASE. 

VINELAND, NEw JERSEY. 

Our Navy member writes about her sis- 
ter who was five months old before her 
father caught a glimpse of her, separa- 
tion being one of the unavoidable crosses 
of naval life. ° 

How many expect Indian suits for 
Christmas? If you get them I trust you 
won’t have such a seare as our Ohio boys, 
when they wore theirs for the first time. 
“A big dog chased us,” writes Tom, 
“and we ran as fast as our legs could 
carry us.” 

Kathryn Sanborn is another of our dear 
little eight-year-old members. She tells 
me of seeing a hole in the earth in her 
yard, and, while watching it, seeing a 
toad jump suddenly up out of it. She 
wonders if it was his home. What do 
you think, children? 

Marion Anthony, of Gouverneur, New 
York, sent us an excellent letter and I am 
sorry not to print it, for it certainly 
merited publication. Write again, Marion. 
Another time I hope to find room. Marion 
mentions seeing a woodchuck, frightened 
by the automobile in which she was rid- 
ing, run along the road and then seamper 
up an elm-tree. She wants to know if 
any one else has seen one of these little 
animals climb a tree. 

Mary McCully lives in the mountains 
of California summer-times, but in winter 
lives in Chico and goes to school there. 
Her letter is interesting and I hope to 
hear from Mary again. She is pleased 
with our puzzles and sent in a good list 
of answers. Her father owns a large tract 
of land called Forest Ranch, and Mary has 
good times there. 

Florence Coulby writes that she is a 
farmer girl in Maryland. Her mother 
and grandmother were both teachers. 
Perhaps Florence will be, too. Do yeu 
think so, Florence? She sends a_ puzzle 
for the children and is the first mem- 
ber to send an answer to 
Sherwood’s riddle. She says 
Robin is the right word. 
Correct, Florence. That an- 
swer and her puzzle place 
her on the Roll of Honor 
for the second time. Here 
is the puzzle: What farm 
product, when beheaded, fur- 
nishes the warmth neces- 
sary to make it fit to — 
(behead again here), and, 
again beheaded, leaves a 
preposition, and, again be- 
headed, a beverage? 

Christine Springston is ten 
years old. She writes from 
Portland, Oregon, that she is 
ten years old and likes to 
read. She has many books 
and papers, but thinks our 
corner the best in them all. 
Christine thinks the answer 
to Sherwood’s riddle is “ jail- 
bird.” Not quite right, Chris- 
tine. Florence guessed it. 


A Christmas Story 
By one of our Girls 

Ir was Christmaseve. Jack 
sat at his window and looked 
admiringly at the full moon, which, shin- 
ing upon the dull earth, changed it to a 
scene of glittering beauty. 

As Jack looked starward he suddenly 
noted one which seemed much brighter 
than any of its mates. “Why,” he ex- 
claimed, in wonder, “that star seems to 
grow larger and brighter. I wonder if 
it is a meteor, or have I discovered a 
comet?” He watched eagerly. “No,” he 
said, a few moments later, “ it’s—why, as 
sure as I live, it’s a silver airship.” 

Nearer and nearer it came, and Jack 





As fast as their Legs could carry them 


could soon see the conductor. Was it 
Santa Claus? What other visitor would 
be so gorgeous and come at such a date? 

The airship was now at the open win 
dow. Its guide was dressed in a silvery 
suit of odd shape, and his hair was long 
and silvery as his garb. He was as charm 
ing as odd in appearance. 

* T come from the far land of the moon,” 
said the stranger. “I want to take you 
back with me. Have no fear, for no harm 
shall come to you.” 

Jack climbed into the ship, and in a 
second they were off, upward bound, with 
a marvelous swift movement. In an_ in 
credibly short time they reached the 
brilliantly gleaming city on the moon. 
The aviator made his way to a hand 
some hall. He landed his machine and 
with Jack entered the hall, which was 
crowded with moon-men. Far up in front 
were several men judges. As Jack and 
the moon-man entered, one judge came 
forward and addressed the audience 

“The chief aviators of the moon,” he 
began, “have been called together to 
night to give an account of their mgst 
brilliant achievements. He who has used 
his aeroplane for the best purpose will 
receive a splendid prize. Every one has 
Leen heard but Glisten.” 

Just then Jack’s friend cried, “T am 
here, your Honor, and will tell my story.” 
Then Glisten deseribed his journey t 


the earth and back again, exhibiting as 


A Merry Christmas! 


his proof of the trip. Jack. As this was 
the first trip to the earth, Glisten was 
immediately awarded the prize, a beauti- 
ful aeroplane. Then there was great 
feasting, Jack eating so heartily that he 
was overcome with sleep. 

Jack awoke with a start. He was back 
in his room, near the window. “ Oh,” he 
exclaimed, “Glisten must have brought 
me back to earth while I slept.” To his 
surprise, it was still Christmas eve. 

CortnNE CASSARD. 


MARYLAND. Fifteen years old. 












































































One of-the 
Quality Products of 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR 
REFINING CO. 


“ The Story of Crystal Domino,” a splendidly 
|| illustrated booklet in which little “Miss Crystal 
Bi Domino" tells the story of her trip through a 
| | great refinery. Sent on request. 
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Address 117 Wall St., New York City. 
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EALLY, the world just 
now is “ full of a num- 
ber of things.” But to 
SS say ‘that we ought all 
&] to be “ happy as kings” 
J doesn’t seem quite the 
4 right way to cxpress 
our sense of high en- 
tertainment. Some of 
the kings are doing pretty well. The old 
Prince of Montenegro, recently promoted 
to be one of them, 
“As Happy seems to take his ele- 
as Kings” vation cheerfully. King 
George V. of England 
showed no signs of peevishness when 
he turned from the pomps of his 
coronation to take the advice of his Lib- 
eral ministry and help force the House 
of Lords, a main prop of royalty and 
privilege, to surrender to the democratic 
Commons a great part of its power. But 
royalty does not seem a good synonym 
for happiness to any one who reads the 
newspapers nowadays. The ancient throne 
of Portugal is empty, after an evacuation 
almost ludicrously precipitate. The frank 
and fearless and likable young King of 
Spain has need of all his nonchalance, for 
his kingdom is fairly seething with the 
direst forces of modern democracy, fierce 
with the accumulated bitterness of cen- 
turies of political absolutism and religious 
bigotry. Still more appealing is the gal- 
lant figure of the aged Franz Josef of 
Austria, wifeless and childless, the noble 
prey of tragical memories, weary with 
the long task of holding together the 
savagely belligerent halves of his empire, 
facing with calm despair the stormy 
future which only his fast- ebbing life 
delays. The Tsar of Russia, for all his 
amiability, despite his one surprising ef- 
fort to be modern and a_ peacemaker, 
knows that he has not escaped the double 
horror of his Romanoff inheritance—with- 
out, the assassin, and within, the shadow 
of the darkened mind. 
Clearly, it is not the kings who are 
getting the most satisfaction out of the 
many things just now 
“A Number happening in the world 
of Things” @7d making it so un- 
usually interesting. No 
wonder; for if there is any general ob- 
servation to be made concerning the main 
movements going on in the various coun- 
tries. it is that they show the spirit of 
freedom vigorously at work, democratic 
ideas prevailing. Of the two wars going 
on as this is written, both of which may 
be ended when it is read, one is prob- 
ably an exception to this remark. Italy’s 





‘most eloquent apologist, the poet D’An- 


nunzio, does indeed ask us to believe that 
her invasion of Tripoli is really a kind 
of crusade in behalf of humanity against 
the despotism of the Turk. But the 
world has too much reason for skepticism 
concerning the unselfishness of European 
advances into Africa to accept that view. 
It understands Italy to be seizing Tripoli 
for herself, not for humanity or liberty, 
and merely hopes that in the long run 
a better and freer order may come of it 
in Tripolitania. Neither can the long- 
continued menace of war between France 
and Germany, which beclouded the whole 
summer, be accounted in any way a 
demonstration of the modern and liberal 
spirit. There was nothing new about the 
display of animosity between those two 
old enemies. No conflict of democracy 
and despotism was involved. But there 
was something new and democratic and 
highly interesting about the way the 
quarrel was kept from becoming a war. 
While the war feeling was at its height 
in Germany, a monster meeting at Berlin 
fearlessly took the ground that German 
working-men had everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by war, that they had 
more in common with their French 
brethren than Morocco could balance; 
and the Kaiser’s ministers dared not dis- 
regard the warning. Almost at the same 
moment—and it was a crucial moment in 


the negotiations —the banks and other. 


great business establishments of Germany 
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began to give signs of violent distress 
and to press upon the government the 
gloomiest forecasts of what would happen 
if France, a great money-lender, should 
continue withdrawing capital from Ger- 
man enterprises. Business thus joined 
labor for peace; and modern business is 
as truly a democratic agency and foe of 
oppression as labor is. 

The other war, little as we yet know 
about it, is clearly enough a war for lib- 
eration. The Chinese insurgents have 
openly proclaimed the design of a re- 
public as the ultimate end of their attack 
upon the Manchu dynasty. They have 
set up no king of their own, as the T’ai 
Ping rebels did, and the remarkable man, 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, who is thought to have 
planned the rising in exile, is a liberal 
thinker and scholar whom it is natural 
to compare with Mazzini and the other 
Italian patriots who, long in exile, worked 
for the independence of Italy. With such 
a revolution afoot and formidable in im- 
memorially changeless China, one ceases 
to marvel at a republic in Portugal, at 
Spain shaking off the yoke of the ecclesi- 
astics and rumbling with socialism, at 
France trying more and more radical ex- 
periments without a sign of reaction, at 
the masses growing steadily more defiant 
of privilege in the German and Austro- 
Hungarian empires, at democratic gains 
even in Turkey and Persia, or at Diaz, 
long the one successful exemplar of ab- 
solutism in our New World, overthrown 
with ridiculous ease and supplanted by 
the slight and mild-mannered Madero, 
liberal-minded and modern in all things, 
even to the modern and American pro- 
portions of his wealth. It would be 
strange indeed if at such an epoch Eng- 
land were not under a Liberal government 
or if that government were not following 
up its victory over the Lords with the 
announcement of home rule for Ireland 
and more Liloyd-George legislation for 
work-people. Premier Asquith and his 
Cabinet colleagues may well be expected 
to keep on unfalteringly till, from sheer 
exhaustion, the government bench shall 
lock as once Disraeli, stretching his long 
arm across the table and pointing his 
long index-finger at one of Gladstone’s 
ministries, worn out with many reforms, 
said that they looked—* like a row of ex- 
tinct voleanoes!” 

All these things ought naturally to 
please us Americans. A hundred years 

ago, we took all such 

How Happy things as distinctly our 

Are We? atfair. We accepted 

every republic that was 

established or attempted as an imitation 

of our example. We devoted unfeigned 

ardors to Greece and the Latin-Americans 

and mourned as intensely for Poland and 
Italy. 

Do we feel that way to-day? We cer- 
tainly do not seem to feel that way so 
strongly. Of course, we were younger then, 
and youth is more generous than ma- 
turity. But it is to be feared that that 
is not all. There is no denying that our 
championship of freedom and the rights 
of man has lost something of its hearti- 
ness. We are far less jealous of our pro- 
prietorship in such ideas, our primacy 
among republics. When the slaves were 
freed, an old darky went to his master 
and said he wished to leave the planta- 
tion, not because of any ill treatment, 
but “to try his freedom on.” After a 
while he came back, looking very seedy, 
and confessed that he had not found his 
new possession a good substitute for 
clothes—or for food and drink. Our ex- 
perience with democracy has not béen 
like that. We have not found it a bad 
policy in matters material. It has paid 
—paid prodigiously. Our prosperity with 
it has been its main advertisement. Nor 
have we once halted in our experiment of 
it. We have kept on trying more and 
more of it. Yet we have fewer illusions 


about it than the peoples still struggling 
for it or newly possessed of it. 

The explanation of our mood is fairly 
It is that we, with our fuller 


simple. 


experience of democracy, best know no 
only its limitations but its demands. W, 
know how much it requires of those wh: 
enjoy it; what work and virtue an 
vigilance are needed to make it real an 
to keep it safe. We know that withou 
enlightenment and gradual training n 
people can have much of it. We there 
fore do not feel that all peoples are read) 
for it. But we are not the less unwillin, 
to accept anything else as the final orde 
of the world. 

We are right now trying out severa 
radical ideas to see if they are really 

democratic — that is t 
Some Ameri- say, to see if they reall) 
can Things Promote self-government 
For one thing we hav: 
learned is that many things which look 
like democracy really make against it 
That is one reason why we no longer re 
joice when inexperienced peoples attempt 
democracy suddenly. Two of the new 
ideas—new, however, only as being un 
tried by us—are the referendum and thx 
initiative. They both aim to remedy th: 
unsatisfactory working of the representa 
tive feature of our government, the refer 
endum by enabling the voters to pass di 
rectly on laws made by the legislatures, 
the initiative by enabling them to demand 
particular laws effectively. Both natural 
ly got their first trials in the West, the 
newer States being naturally less con- 
servative, less “set in their ways,” than 
the older Eastern commonwealths. So 
did the third new idea—the recall. That 
however, does not aim at the legislatures 
as the others do, but at public officials, 
and gives the voters the power to dis 
charge. at any time any official who dis 
pleases them. It has provoked muel 
more determined opposition than th 
others, particularly as applied to judges 
Many thoughtful men declare that it 
would inevitably cause public servants t: 
seek popularity instead of efficiency, ani 
that it would force judges to make de 
cisions according to public opinion in 
stead of the law. It seems, therefore, t: 
be an instance of false democracy. In 
opposing it President Taft has written th: 
most earnest and impassioned state pape 
of his administration. 

A fourth experiment is woman suf 
frage, and it was the Far West that gav: 
this one also its first trials. Perhaps on 
reason was that in the Far West wome: 
are decidedly in the minority, and th: 
men are accordingly less fearful of thei 
getting the control than if they were in 
the majority, as they are in parts of th: 
East. But the movement is now distinct 
ly national, and we are pretty sure to se 
the experiment tried widely and fully 
There has never been much doubt of it 
being in accord with the democratic prin 
ciple. The opposition has had to tak: 
other lines. It is clear, indeed, that ther: 
is no opposition strong enough to stan 
very long when once the women of th: 
country have made us all understand tha 
the mass of them demand the suffrag 
and mean to exercise it. 

But the greatest of all the new thing 
now going on in this Republic, and on 

of the greatest in th 
The Biggest world, is the struggle t 
Thing of All apply democracy to tli 
new way of controlliny 
industries by big corporations and b, 
groups of big corporations called trusts 
the greatest and the most troublesome. | 
is the greatest because this new kind ©! 
power is so tremendous, so plainly touche- 
the interests of every one of us, and s° 
constantly extends into politics and go\ 
ernment, that if democracy does not s 
bounds to it or change its character | 
will set bounds to democracy or eve! 
overcome it. The struggle is the mos' 
troublesome we have because nothing lik 
it was foreseen by our founders and noth 
ing provided in our system specially to 
help us with it. While we are wrestling 
with it—Congress, the courts, the Pres! 
dent, and all the rest of us—-no wonder 
we are a trifle inattentive to the many 
other things in the world. 
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URIOUSLY __interest- 
ing it is to look over 
certain old journals 
; years back— 
The Horticulturist, for 
example or. (Godey’s 
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Sg” Ladies’ Book. Here 
are house plans and 
house sketches as 


plentiful as in any modern magazine; but 
how utterly ugly and undesirable they are! 
And the titles—‘A villa in the Tuder 
Style,” “ A Mansion in the Italian Style,” 
or “ A Cottage in the Classical Style.” 

Now styles and precedents are very 
good and necessary things in their place; 
but these old designers sold themselves 
into iron bondage and held the “ Styles ” to 
be their absolute masters. So thus it came 
ibout that our American architecture of 
the middle-nineteenth century was naught 
but a puling imitation of something that 
usually wasn’t worth imitating, after all. 

But we are doing better of late years. 
Architects have come to realize that a 
Greek temple isn’t necessarily a perfect 
model for an American cottage; they real- 
ize, too, the beauty of simplicity as they 
never did before. The skilled designer of 
to-day makes his effects by carefully 
studied proportions, instead of by useless, 
expensive ornamentations. But too many 
amateur designers imagine that all one 
needs is to take any floor plan that strikes 
one’s first fancy and then cover this with 
bare walls and roof, thus getting “ sim- 
plicity ”; whereas the actual result, nine 
times in ten, is mere crudity. 


the cloth, of course. Now, the floor-area 
in the first story, plus that in the second, 
equal just about 1600 square feet, in- 
cluding the walls and partitions. And the 
average price per square foot is $2 for this 
type of house: 1600 $2—$3200. But 
“average” is a frightfully misleading 
term; it merely means that in some lo- 
calities one can build for $1 per foot, while 
elsewhere one must pay $3. 
The only way, therefore, to 
get a fairly approximate | 
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A COTTAGE FOR $3200 


BY WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLE 
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material, like the cellar walls; the out- 
side finish matches the rest of the house. 
In the living-room is a fireplace of rough, 
picturesque brick work. Do not be per- 
suaded to use stones for this fireplace; 
that sort of thing is mighty effective in a 
great thirty-foot hall, for instance, but 
will look hopelessly out of place in smaller 
quarters. The roof is shingled; likewise 











notion of what it would 
cost you to build this cot- 
tage is to ask some repu- 
table local builder what the 
cost per square foot of fin- 
ished floor-area is in your 
vicinity; making it clear 

















to him that you mean the 
cost on each floor, and not 
merely the cost of the 
ground-plan. Explain, 
further, that you are talk- 
ing of a perfectly simple 
little scheme and not some 
elaborate, expensive affair. 




















Or, you can get this cost- 
factor yourself by measur- 











ing up some friend’s house 

and dividing the area by the 

cost. Then multiply 1600 

by the cost-factor, and you have some 

notion of what your house will cost you. 
It seems hardly worth while to describe 

the floor-plans; they are clear enough. 

But a word concerning the construction. 
A cemented cellar runs under the whole 

















A Cottage for $3200 


But don’t nisunderstand me. I am not 
urging any whited sepulchre, with all in- 
terior convenience hopelessly slaughtered 
to make a fair outside. Any architect 
worthy the name can, by taking a little 
thought, so arrange his floor-plans that 
they will lose no whit of comfort, and yet 
have his exterior scheme pleasing to one’s 
heauty-loving eye. 

But let’s consider for a 
design here presented. 


moment the 


house, with a hot-air furnace or, possibly, 
a vapor-heat boiler set in. The cellar 
walls may be brick, stone, or concrete; 
it depends on the locality as to which is 
the cheapest. The first-story walls, how- 
ever, are frame, rough-plastered on the 
outside with cement stucco. This stucco 
construction is probably the most satis? 
factory of any for the smaller type of 
house; but there is much ignorant preju- 
dice against it in certain quarters. 

Country carpenters will orac- 




















Well, that’s the first ques- 
tion, always; one must cut one’s coat to 


The price? 





ularly declare, “ It’s no good,” 
and end by persuading you 
to use wooden siding. Now, 
it’s quite true that some 
stuceo-work is “no good”; 
for, if put on over wood 
lath, or with an_ insuffi- 
4 cient amount of cement, it is 
14 very apt to crumble in utter 


ruin after the first hard 
winter. But with good, heavy 


expanded-metal lath (gal- 
vanized, if near the sea-coast), 
and lime-and-sand plaster 
mixed with one-quarter its 
bulk of pure cement, the re- 
sults are excellent. Of course, 
the frame walls must be 
sheathed with rough boards, 
covered by heavy  build- 
ing-paper, before this stucco goes on. 

The chimneys are of any convenient 


Second-Floor Plan 


the dormers; but the gables are all 
stucco, like the walls. The cornices, by 
the way, are merely lines of shingles. 
Instead of a wooden-floored veranda, 
we have a brick pavement, sheltered by 
the overhang of the roof. These bricks 
may be-laid in sand, if desired; but a 
better way is to put down a thin founda- 


tion of concrete, resting the bricks on 
this. Brick porches are far more perma- 
nent than wooden ones, and no more 


Inside the house all finish is 
extremely simple. The second-floor joists, 
properly planed up, are exposed in the 
first story; they make a very effective 
beamed ceiling when properly arranged. 
The rest of the woodwork is pine, cypress, 
or even hemlock, all stained some dark 
Mission tone. Indeed, it’s surprising what 
delightful effects the cheap, despised hem- 
lock will give; it has a grain fully equal 
to oak, and a soft, Japanese-like texture. 

The entrance is directly into the large 
living-room with a into the 
dining-room. Two approaches to the stair- 
ease are provided, one from the back 
of the living-room and another from the 
pantry, for the maid. The stairway to 
the cellar is underneath the main stairway. 


expensive. 


wide door 


Four bedrooms with ample closets and 
a bathroom supply as much 
one expects in a cottage. The position of 
the bathroom is such that, with a little 
thought as to the placing of fixtures, 
may be arranged to lead into it 
from each of the front rooms, if desira- 
ble, through the closets. If small corner 
fireplaces in bedrooms, or access to a flue 
for a stove, are needed, the location of 
the chimneys will allow for this. 

If possible, hardwood floors should be 
laid throughout; should expense forbid 
this. use North Carolina pine, and hope 
for the day when you can cover this with 
a well-laid floor of oak. 

Be careful as to your plumbing fixtures. 
The manufacturers all put out a cheap 
line of “ competition ” 
them; these are used in the houses that 
are “built to sell.” So nearly worth- 
less are these “ competition ” fixtures that 
they are sent out under assumed names; 
the makers are afraid to acknowledge the 
paternity of such. And, therefore, be sure 
that all your plumbing goods bear at 
least a two-year guarantee, even at an 
additional cost; else you will surely spend 
many times the difference in repair bills. 

Just a final word. This cottage prob- 
ably does not exactly suit you; it’s too 
small or too large, or something. But 
it is suggestive; it gives you, let us hope, 
a good starting-point, and that is some- 
thing to improve on later. You can al- 
ter plans or you ean add a wing later. 
And you ean make such a house most 
attractive and liveable. 


room as 


doors 


goods, as they call 





































NABISCO 


Sugar 
Wafers 


These delightful 
dessert confec- 
tions rightly have 
a place in every 
holiday repast. 
Their fragile 
goodness and 
delicate sweet- 
ness never fail 
to please. Their 
varying flavors 
comport with 
any dessert, with 
ices, fruits or 
beverages. 


In ten cent tins 
Allso in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOK: 
ENS—Another dessert 
confection, with an 
outer covering of rich 
chocolate. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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Established 1848 


The Supremacy 
of 


(36 INCHES WIDE) 


is due to no accident. 


It is simply because for 
sixty-three years we 
have lived up to the 
determination to make 
the best satin lining 
possible to produce. 


Only the highest 
grade of silk is chosen 
for Skinner’s Satin— 
strong, elastic, lustrous 
fibers, which we weave 
into a fabric of match- 
less beauty and extra- 
ordinary wearing 
quality. 

Every yard of Skin- 
ners Satin, before it 
leaves our mills, is 
closely inspected by 
three different sets of 
persons. No imper- 
fections get by them. 


For your protection 
against imitations, the 
name “Skinner's Satin” 
is woven in the selvage. 
If you don’t find it 
there, the satin isn't 
Skinner's. 


Skinner’s Satin is 
guaranteed to wear 
two seasons. If it 
does not, send the 
garment to any of 
our stores and we 
will reline it free of 
expense. 

Write for samples to Dept. Z. 


William Skinner 
& Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Boston 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Skinner’s Satin is sold by all 
First-class Dry-goods Stores 
and is used by all Manufac- 
turers of First-class Cloaks, 
Furs and Men’s Clothing. 


** Look for the Name 
in the Selvage.’’ 
When desired we furnish this 
label for ready-made 
garments: 
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TO WEAR TWO S 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The Satin Lining 


Skinner's Satin 
AND 1S GUARANTEED 
EASONS 


William Skinner & Sons. 
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THE DEBUTANTE’S GOWNS 





VER the selection of her tailored 
street costumes the débutante pon- 
ders long and deeply, for who does 
not appreciate the importance 
of this portion of her wardrobe 
the first season out? It must 
combine youthfulness with 
smartness, and richness with 
simplicity, for no débutante 
ean afford to look old, nor 
can she forego originality 
in her street clothes. 
Many of the new fall 
tailored costumes are made 
of ratine and wide-wale 
serges. Striped cheviots 
are also particularly smart 
and youthful, but most 
popular of all is broad- 
cloth in all of the season’s 


sleeve ruffles of white Chantilly lace 
Gold buttons with black velvet centers 
decorate the bodice and the sleeves at th: 
top of each ruffle. The perfect; 
fitted collarless yoke is of plait 
white net or chiffon. 

The skirt is a narrow two 
piece model, with a seam o1 
each hip. It is slashed on 
the right side to the depth 
of the hem, revealing th 
instep. Two _ scalloped 
ruffles of the silk, bound 
in self-material, head th: 
deep hem. 

The blouses worn unde: 
the coats this year have, 
in many cases, a lace ruf- 
fle at the wrist. The elab 
orate coat for receptions 


best shades. Yombine 
ahs al a¥ — pe has a seven-eighths length 
with velvet or plain 81 sleeve, below which this 
as trimming, no material Seager Taos 

© ace 4 e snows. 
makes a more satisfactory The lace frill at the left 

. e frill e 
tailored costume than broad- , saygpxcartt 
side of the blouse continues 


cloth, its very novelty this 
season recommending it strong- 
ly. Velvets and corduroys are 
especially good for the more 
elaborate type of suit, including the one 
piece dress with coat to match. 

The skirts of tailored costumes con- 
tinue decidedly narrow, although sufficient 
fullness is allowed to give ample room for 
walking. The new jackets, with slightly 


to be worn, showing at the 
front opening of the coat. Many 
young girls are wearing these 
frills caught across the left breast 
of the coat, fastened with a fancy college 
or club pin. It is an effective fashion, 
but, like all showy things, is liable soon 
to be too commonly followed to please 
girls of exclusive taste. 


Blouse of Blue Net or Marquisette 











cutaway fronts, extend just 
to the hips at the sides 
and a little longer in the 
back. The advent of longer 
jackets, cut half and three- 
quarters length, is rumored 
from abroad, but for the 
remainder of this year, at 
least, hip-length jackets 
are considered the correct 
length. Silk velvet is used 
for facing the deep collars, 
wide revers, and cuffs, in 
many instances forming 
simulated petticoat effects 
at the lower edge of the 





skirt. The regulation coat 
sleeve, trimmed with a 
three to five inch turn- 


back cuff, is the rule, the 
kimono sleeve being con- 
fined to the extremely 
dressy type of suit. 

The tailored model pic- 
tured on this page is de- 
veloped in black and white 
striped cheviot. The clever 
manipulation of the stripes 
in the cut of the jacket is 
a notable feature, the 
fronts being cut on the 
bias and the wide revers 
and round collar with the 
stripes running horizontal- 
ly. Over the striped collar 
and revers are added nar- 
rower ones of black velvet. 
The vest and cuffs are also 
of velvet. 

The skirt is a simple 
four-gored model with wide 
front and back gores and 
straight sides. A pointed 
flounce is added across the 
front and back gores only. 

The muff is formed of 
three wide bands of opos- 
sum mounted on a founda- 
tion of shirred gray satin. 
The hat is one of the new 
high - crowned white felt 
models trimmed with a 
corded three-inch band of 
black velvet. This is 
smart and at the same 
time original. 

At the left is illustrated 
a changeable taffeta gown 
in gray, rose, and helio- 
trope shades. The quaint 
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bodice draped in a high 











girdle effect is finished 


with a shaped fichu and Black and White Cheviot; Black Velvet 


Reception Gown of Shot Silk: Lace Ruffles 
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lavender and gold embroidery.  Self- 
covered buttons outline the side seam and 
the bottom of the skirt. 

The blouse illustrated at the 
top of the page was made of 


HE smart new coat-dresses, the fur- 
a te street suits, and long re- 
versible coats so much in vogue this 
winter seem by some good for- 
tune especially adapted to the 


needs of the younger generation. changeable purple and _ green 
Many of the new evening taffeta. The one deep 
gowns, however, are much revers was of plain purple 
more _ inappropriate for satin, with the vest of 
young girls than,, gen- white net with black 


erally speaking, the 
styles were last season, 
when the simple peasant 
bodices and straight, 
narrow skirts were worn. 

For this reason de- 
signers of gowns for 
young girls have de- 
cided to take only the 
simpler styles of the 
season and the smartest 
ideas, foregoing entirely 
the heavy gold and sil- 
ver laces, the elaborate 
and heavy jeweled trim- 
mings, and the draped 
overskirt effects. 

For evening gowns the 
draped surplice bodice with 
elbow-length peasant sleeve 
is used, and skirts are round 
length or only slightly trained. 
They are gathered a little at 
the raised waist-line. Occasiopally dresses 
are trimmed with the deep Chantilly lace 
or embroidered net fichu, reaching the 


braid applied at one- 
inch intervals. An un- 
dersleeve to match the 
vest may be added and 
will be more becoming 
in many cases than is 
the sleeve ending just 
below the elbow. 

On another page you 
will find the picture 
of ‘a very smart after- 


a young girl, of which 
the pattern is obtain- 
able at a special price. 
It is simple enough for 
a young girl who wants 
to try to make her own 
dresses, pretty and attrac- 
tive as it looks. 











The absolutely flat lines from 
the shoulders down the front 
of the waist and skirt are to 
be noticed on all the new gowns. This 
and the rather high girdle mark a gown 
as being of this season. If the last year’s 
A Changeable Taffeta Blouse skirt mae the oot pd too tight, 

the only remedy is veiling it with a tunic. 
waist-line in the back, cross- 
ing the bust, and ending at 
each side beneath the high 
crushed girdle. A delicate pink 
chiffon gown, trimmed with 

a Chantilly lace fichu in this 

way, has a gathered skirt fin- 

ished about the lower edge 
with four three-inch ruffles of 
the same lace, placed one above 
the other, slightly lapping. 

Occasionally a tunic of 
chiffon is worn over a mes- 
aline foundation, in which 
case it reaches to within eight 
inches of the lower edge and 
is finished with a silk fringe 
or a band of lace. An at- 
tractive pale-blue crépe de 

Chine model designed for a 

young girl still at school is 

made with the deep round 
fichu draped across the front 
and tying in the back with 
two long, round ends 
resembling loose back panels. 

Of course, the fichu was made 

to hook in place each time be- 

neath the knot, as_ tying 

would ruin the material. 
* Five rows of blue silk fringe 
trim this fichu, placed at two 
inch intervals. Several rows 
of the fringe trim the skirt 
about the lower edge. 

An excellent model, showing 
the combination of dark navy- 
blue serge and white striped 
worsted is pictured at the 
left of this page. The bolero 
jacket effect and sleeve of 
plain blue serge are cut in one 
and are finished with a two- 
inch band of open-work black 
braid over emerald green. 
The oblique closing of the 
front and the brass buttons 
are good features. A _ black 
silk cord finishes the waist- 
line. The long straight tunic 
of black and white striped 
worsted is made over a drop- 
skirt of taffeta with a deep 
hem of navy-blue serge. 

The dress shown at the 
right is developed in purple 
charmeuse. It has a deep, 
pointed collar and turn-back 
euff of black satin, hand- 
embroidered in purple dots 
and outlined with a bit of 


stole 








Afternoon Gown of Purple Charmeuse 


Navy-blue Serge and Striped Worsted 





noon gown suitable for | 
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ORevillon 


Freres 


urs 


FOUNDED 1725 


T will 





add an extra 
pleasure to Holiday furs 
if they bear this label, 





ORevillon Kréeres 





showing that they were 
made by Revillon Fréres, 
the largest and best known 
fur house in the world. 


The superb creations of this 
firm have long been familiar 
to the best dressed women of 
Europe and America, and in 
nearly every large city you 
can now find a dealer who 
sells Revillon Furs in both 
moderate-priced and richer 
The least expensive 
piece bearing the label of the 
house is sold under the same 
guarantee of quality and 
genuineness as their costliest 


grades. 


production. 


Send postal for Revillon Library, a set 
of four little books with the following titles : 


Fur Trapping in the North 


The Oldest Pur House in the World 


How to Select and Care for Purs 
Furs from Earliest Times 


We send books postpaid and give you the 
€ se oe 


name of the nearet’ dealer who 


Revillon Furs. Address Dept. D. 


REVILLON FRERES 


19 West 34th Street, New York 


Paris London 
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PERSONS OF INTEREST 























here, enjoys the distinction of drawing the 

largest salary paid to any woman by the United 
States government. She is assistant clerk of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs and her position 
For this work she receives a salary 
of nearly four dollars. Mrs. Wells comes 
Wyoming, where women have been given the 
full suffrage. She is a suffragist, of course, and has 
not only voted, but has also held office as election 
clerk in her district of Wyoming. 


Mi‘ LEONA M. WELLS, whose portrait appears 


is no sinecure. 
thousand 
from 

















Mrs. Leona M. Wells 


(The highest salaried woman in the government service) 


In the group below the two persons facing the 
camera are August Belmont and his wife, who was 
Kleanor Robson, the popular actress. They were mar- 
ried nearly two years ago. Miss Robson made her 
theatrical début in 1897 in California. She won 
great success in several plays before she became a 
star, having created the réle of Constance in “In a 
Baleony.” Her first star part was in “ Merely Mary 
\nn,” by Zangwill. Later she headed an all-star 
cast in “She Stoops to Conquer.” Paul Armstrong 
wrote for her a play called “ Salomy Jane” in which 
she made a notable success. Her last part was Glad 
in “ The Dawn of a To-morrow.” 

Mrs. Edith Woodman Burroughs, whose splendid 
portrait bust of John La Farge was purchased shortly 
before his death by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
is one of the colony of celebrated writers, painters, 
poets, and artists living in Flushing, Long Island. 

Here she has a pretty home, and in a little studio 
apart from the house, where nothing can distract, she 

















Mrs. E. W. Burroughs 


works early and late—-the days only too short for all 


she has to do. A devoted wife and mother, she finds 

















The Favorite Sister of Pope Pius X 


(Preparing her humble evening meal) 


all the society for which she has taste or time in the 
family circle. As a result the ring of congenial peo- 
ple that she counts among her 





| 
| 
| 








friends see disappointingly lit- 
tle of this most interesting 
and talented woman. 

The center picture shows 
the sister of Pope Pius X. 
in her kitchen. Lucia Cartos 
Parolin, as her name is, is a 
simple elderly woman who 
lives in humble fashion at 
her home at Riese, Italy. The 
family is of humble origin, 
and, in spite of the brother’s 
elevation to the Papal throne, 
the sisters have retained their 
simplicity of living. Last 
summer, when His Holiness’s 
health was causing grave anx- 
iety, this sister and twe others 
were called to Rome to see 
their brother. To the Pope, 
who never leaves the Vatican 


confinement is said to be great 
deprivation, this visit of his 
dearly loved sister brought 
keen pleasure. 








Mr. and Mrs. August Belmont. 


(Mrs. Belmont was Miss Eleanor Robson) eye 


Very much in the public 
recently have been 


grounds, and to whom this © 


Colonel and Mrs. John Jacob Astor. Colonel Astor’s 
second marriage (his first wife obtained a divorce 


some time ago and makes her home now in London 
with her little daughter) was, naturally, the subject 
of much gossip both before and after the event. The 
great difference in age between the bride and bride- 
groom increased this gossip. Miss Madeline Force 
(the present Mrs. Astor) was barely nineteen years 
old, while Colonel Astor has a grown son. 

The little Princess Juliana of Holland is said to be 
growing into a most delightful little girl, simply and 
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Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor 


(Taken just before their marriage) 


sensibly brought up and well and strong. A pretty 
little story was told of her first appearance in pub- 
lic. It was this: When she was first taken out to 
ride in the palace gardens the passers-by saw only a 
nursemaid and a baby and no special notice was taken 
of her. Then a young sentry on duty suddenly realized 
that this same baby-carriage contained Her Royal 
Highness Princess Juliana Louise Emma Marie Wil- 
helmina, heiress to the throne of Holland. He saluted 
solemnly, and as it happened the tiny Princess’s father 
was looking out and saw the first salute given to his 
small daughter. ‘The young sentry was sent for and 




















The Future Queen of Holland 


(Little Princess Juliana’s latest photograph) 


presented with a gift as a souvenir of the occasion 
The little Princess was born in the spring of 1909, 
so she is now nearly three years old. 
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Mr. Grocer, why don’t you sell more Mince 
Meat? We believe it is because you haven't told 
the housewife enough about Heinz Mince Meat. 








She naturally dacks confidence in any 
commercially-prepared mince meat. 


Then why don’t you—Mr. Grocer— 
explain to her the difference between 
Heinz Mince Meat and the kinds usu- 
ally sold ? 


Why don’t you tell her of the Heinz 
Pure Food Institution ? Why don’t you 
describe to her its clean, model kitchens, 
sand scoured and flushed with water veg- 
ularly, to keep every corner sweet and 
spotless ? 


Tell her of the cleanly, uniformed work 
people who guard the purity and quality 
of all Heinz products. 


Every housewife would want to eat 
Heinz Mince Meat if she could see it 
made. Every detail of its making is 
open to inspection, and thousands of vis- 
itors do see it made every year. 


Tell her that we use selected apples— 
ripe, juicy, and tart; that we wash, pare 
and core them—taking out every bruise 
and speck. 


Tell her of the luscious Valencia raisins 
—every one seeded; that our currants, 
too, are the finest imported and. thor- 
oughly washed. 





Other Heinz good things for the Holiday table are: 
Preserves, Jellies, Sweet Pickles, Chili Sauce, East Indian Chutney, Euchred Figs, etc., etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co.— 


Then you know we get choice cuts of 
fresh beef every day. And clean, whole 
knob kidney suet —snow-white and 
wholesome. 


These things, with the finest candied 
fruits and peels and Heinz-ground pure 
spices, impart to Heinz Mince Meat its 
wonderful flavor—delicious—xcompar- 
able. And it is as pure and wholesome 
as the finest home-made product cax be. 

The particular housewife will appre- 
ciate your telling her these things because 
you can save her the trouble of home 
mince-meat making; and she'll appre- 
ciate, too, the fact that you actually pay 
more in order to give her more qui ality for 
her money—in all Heinz 57 Varieties. 


Heinz Mince Meat, as you know, is 
sold in glass jars, in stone crocks—in 
Heinz Improved Tins, also by the pound 
from bulk packages. In selling it by the 
pound you will, of course, always tell 
your customer that the flavor will be even 
better if it is allowed to simmer slowly 
fifteen minutes before using. 


And tell your customer that every 
pound and every package really consti- 
tutes a trial sample, because she can 
return it to you and receive full purchase 
price if it fails to please her. 





Heinz 


uries—rich, light, digestible. Big, 


‘pudding good— 
Pudding. 


> 
Heinz Tomato Soup, Cranberry Sauce, 


57 Varieties 


Member of Association for Promotion: of Purity in Foods 


Plum Pudding 


Heinz Plum Pudding isa luxury of lux- 
juicy 
raisins and currants, seeded and w ate 
. rare spices and candied fruits—every 
good thing that goes to make a plum 
goes into Heinz Plum 
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November 28,° 1906. 
UST think of pa’s making that big a mink coat. I must say I admire myself. Mrs. Dome when ma run the carpet-sweeper over the floor after 
strike, and him a common miner! says I’m a dream. I don’t think, though, that nice refreshments, so the crumbs wouldn’t be tramped in 
And I’m to be a lady now. That’s dreams are golden brown. Mine are fluffy white the new carpets. I was talking to Mr. Payne in the 
I’m keeping this journal. clouds in a pinkish-blue background, like the sky at alcove, and didn’t know about it until it was all over. 
Gray, my Sunday-school sunset. I seem to float along among them in a sea Mr. Payne is really funny. He’s Eastern, and very 
teacher, said it would be the great- of happiness. Now wouldn’t that make a lovely even- quiet. My, but he is polite! He acts as if he didn’t 
est help to me, because I’d see my- ing dress? White chiffon over pink chiffon over blue know you at all someways, and then he pays you the 
self as others see me, by going silk. I’d have to give a party to wear it at, though. queerest compliments the very next minute. He said 
back and reading it over, and so that society out here was a joy. “ You mean this?” 
know how to improve. I don’t know what she meant. April 15th. I asked. He nodded. I couldn’t bear to have him mis- 
Pa has sold out and moved to Carthage to put us I’ve had my party. It was lovely. We had fine understand us that way, so I told him I’d tell him a 
girls in society. He’s bought a lovely house, all fur- refreshments from the caterer. We had an orches- secret if he’d never tell. “This isn’t society,” I said. 
nished, on one of the “This is just make-be- 
most fashionable streets. lieve. I’m only breaking 
It’s awful nice. The : in.” He didn’t under- 
parlor has light - blue , stand, so I just told him 
wall-paper and a _ big, the whole truth about 
pa’s strike and why we 


new piano with a picture 
of the sweetest lady up moved here from Zincite, 
and how slow it had been 


over it. It’s a_ really : : { 
lovely house, and now : be sh ; , and how the ones I'd 
I’ve got to dress up to it ’ wanted most hadn’t come 
before our callers begin to my party at all. 1 
to come. cried a little—I couldn’t 
: ro : help it. He looked so 
November 30th. ‘§ . 7s 278 : : embarrassed: and then he 

Oh, my clothes are ee oN B . 2 gee a , ; laughed in such a friend- 


just too sweet! I’ve al- 
ways loved pink. It’s 
always seemed to stand 
for happiness to me, and 
the very first thing I 
bought was a big, pink 
lace hat with plumes on 
it, and a princesse dress 
to go with it. I like 
plumes better than ‘most 
anything else. 

Ma feels about  side- 
boards just like I do 
about plumes, and she 
wants one in every room 
—instead of bureaus, I 
mean. I drew the line 
at three. 

Pa got me some dia- 
monds to-day. He said 
you could always tell a 
lady by her diamonds, 
and he meant me to be 
the real thing. 


December 10th. 

It begins. I’ve had 
some calls at last. That 
sweet Mrs. Dome came 
yesterday. She has the 
loveliest auburn hair. 
She’s going to show me 
how to do mine that 
color. She says it is all 
the rage in Kentucky. 
Looks! Her diamonds 
make mine look like 
spangles. I’m = going 
driving with her to-mor- 
row, and she will ask 
all her friends to call. 
She says it’s very un- 
fortunate that we've 
moved into such an ex- 
clusive neighborhood. She 
doesn’t think people 
here are very neighbor- 
ly. She’s right, too. 

Several _ nice - looking 
young men have asked 
to call. I’m going very 
slow on men, though. | 
dowt want the wrong 
kind hanging around me 
for my money. 


January 1, 1907. 
I’ve changed my hair 
to auburn. It’s more 


“Ma run the Carpet-sweeper over the Floor after Refreshments ™ 


ly way that I knew he 
liked me, anyway. 

“You’re worth all the 
society in this county 
put together,” he said. 
“But if you really 
want to get in, why. 
maybe I can help you.” 

“Oh, do you _ really 
think you could?” 

“T know it”—and he 
smiled at me. 

“Then how shall | 
begin?” I asked. He 
looked a little queer, and 
then “wondered if it 
eould be done without 
spoiling the original 
flavor.” I felt he was 
complimenting me, but | 
didn’t know sure; so | 
asked him again to be 
sure, 

He said by taking him 
on as confidential ad- 
viser in place of Mrs. 
Dome, the first thing. 

“Don’t you like my 
hair?” I asked. 

“I adore it,” he an- 
swered me; “ but society 
won't.” f 

“Tt’s very stylish,” | 
explained; “but if you 
would like it different—” 

He said that he wasn’t 
an authority on color 
schemes for hair, though 
he knew what he liked. 
He said, too, that so- 
ciety didn’t deserve me. 
Wasn’t that a funny 
speech? 

He likes brown, and he 
thinks blue lovely. He 
thinks pink is like 
diamonds—“ too _beauti- 
ful for the common 
light of day.” 


May 15th. 

We've got an automo- 
bile now. When I’m 
whizzing along in it | 
feel as if I was a differ- 
ent sort from Gladys 
May Haney—not human 
and tired and disap- 


becoming, but I had to get more clothes to go with it. tra, and I wore my new dress. Not one of the neigh- pointed, but some kind of a fairy, flying above and 


1 couldn’t wear pink with auburn hair. 


| got a lovely bors came. I invited every one I’ve met, so | would beyond all struggle. 


I tried to tell Mr. Payne this, 


golden-brown suit and an immense willow plume and not hurt any one’s feelings. The only mistake was and so he brought me a little statue. It’s called The 














Winged Victory, and says just what I was trying to. 
I don’t have those drifting dreams any more. It 
takes wings and—and something else. I see that now. 

Miss Knox called to-day. She is very elegant and 
a friend of Mr. Payne’s. 


November 29th. 


If Rung Number One of my social ladder was Miss ° 


Knox’s call, then I guess the dance at the Club 
House was Rung Number Two. It was very grand. 
Mr. Payne took me. He looked stunning in his dress 
clothes, but I never saw him so stiff. He’s always dig- 
nified, but somehow—this was different. I wanted 
him to introduce all of the ladies to me, but he didn’t 
even dance with them. To tell the honest truth— 
and I’ve got to *fess up in my diary, though it’s get- 
ting a little hard to tell Mr. Payne any more—the 
ladies didn’t pay much attention to me, but I really 
didn’t care, for Mr. Payne brought up so many nice 
men that I danced every dance, even the extras. Miss 
Mays, a friend of Miss Knox’s, was very sweet to me, 
and said I might sit out with her mother when I 
wished. Miss Mays and Mr. Shipps went down to sup- 
per with us. Mr. Shipps is not as nice as Mr. Payne, 
but he is a lot more intimate. Mr. Payne is so re- 
spectful that it scares you. Mr. Shipps just jollies 
you to death. He thinks I’m a good joke, and I know 
he is one, so we have lots of fun, but I don’t think 
Mr. Payne likes it. Do you suppose it isn’t lady- 
like? I’ve watched very carefully, and men all seem 
alike: they played the game just the same at the 
dance as they did at the miners’ ball. 

I wore a white organdie dress Miss Knox: helped 
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(I looked it up), I could feel her thoughts clear down 
my backbone. She is perfectly welcome to her dear 
nephew, Andrew Morse Payne, if that is why he is 
staying away. 


December 15th. 

It isn’t pleasant here at home. Pa don’t care how 
much money I spend, but he likes a splurge for it. 
He thinks I’m not happy, and keeps wanting me to 
get new clothes and jewelry. 

It’s funny—pa is really counted a big man in the 
town; they all pay attention to him. Why, he’s 
joined the club. But he can’t talk right, and he can’t 
see that I’m not as good as any one. “Gladys May,” 
he said to me. “ where’s young Payne?” I told him 
I didn’t know. I guess I looked queer, for he said: 
“By George, has he been making love to you?” 

I said that Mr. Payne was a gentleman, and wouldn’t 
look at me, and he said, by something else, I was a 
lady and good enough for any one. 

And yet, change pa’s language and keep him talk- 
ing business or politics, and he can fool any of them. 
It’s different with women. Now ma—poor, dear ma—- 
looks just like a scarecrow in her good clothes. Be- 
sides, she hates them, and she hates to keep a girl. 
I feel so sorry for her—most as sorry as for myself. 
I know why we are lonesome, and she doesn’t. I’m 
glad she’s got the sideboards. I wish she had twelve. 
She thinks it very queer that I want to study music 
and books, and she’s half afraid of me already. I 
can see that. Every day I’m getting further away 
from her. It hurts me and it hurts her, and what 
good is it doing? Where am I going? That is what 
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I had forgotten; and the return—well, it jarred. It 
may sound silly, but I suppose it hurts me worse 
than if I had never been used to it, to see mother doing 
the kitchen work, and father’s table manners. 


April Ist. 

The folks seemed to accept 
all I said and did, and be very glad for me to show 
them, at first, and I have worked dreadfully hard. 
It is not any fun for me to personally conduct every 
meal and stand like a two-edged sword between mother 
and the servants, and do over the whole house, and yet 
they all act abused, as if it was for my benefit. 


I am so discouraged. 


April 2nd. 

Mr. Payne called to-night.. It was very awkward 
at first. I could not forget the basis of our friend- 
ship, and neither, I suppose, could he. He said the 
right and complimentary things about me changing, 
and that he hoped I had not changed too much, ete. 
I fenced, and told him that he must be careful, for I 
understood We off on Eu- 
ropean subjects as soon as we decently could, and had 
a very interesting visit. 

As he left he said: “Do you mind my saying that 
you are as refreshing as ever?” “And as green?” I 
asked. “ No, as interesting,” he.corrected me, holding 
my hand just a second longer than necessary. 


his language now. got 


ipril 18th. 
I told father yesterday that there was no use giving 
me money to spend if he not 


will live up to it; 


takes effort. He 


that it takes more than money—it 




















“He was a long Time going. We stood at the Door like Silly Young Things” 


me buy. It is very plain, but it cost an awful 
lot. I wore my hair—it’s dark brown now—and 
just naturally curly—in a knot at the back. When I 
looked in the glass I seemed so plain and common that 
I got some red roses and put a big bunch under my 
ear and a spray on my shoulder. It made all the 
difference in the world. 

While I was in the dressing-room I heard some one 
say, “ Wasn’t it an awful crush? These dances are 
getting too common. Any one can come.” When they 
looked up and saw me they hushed. Well! I don’t 
care. I met Mr. Payne’s aunt, who has just moved 
here. I overheard her make some remark about 
Carmen and laugh. Of course she meant me. These 
people think you haven’t any sense at all, just 
because you haven’t always been rich. I’m surprised 
they don’t talk loud to me, as I do to the Chinamen. 


December Ist. 

The longer I think about it the less I enjoy that 
dance. Things I didn’t even notice at first keep com- 
ing back to me. Mr. Payne has not been to see me 
since. He couldn’t have been lovelier, but he was 
put out at something. I know that. I’m reading 
aloud with Miss Knox, besides my other work. Oh, 
my! It’s awful hard work to be lady-like. I’d give 
up entirely if it wasn’t for Miss Knox, but I’d love to 
be like her—gentle and sweet, and yet so clever. 


December 2nd. 

I asked Miss Knox about Carmen. I don’t care 
one bit. I didn’t like Mr. Payne’s aunt any better 
than she did me. She is very tall and grand-looking, 
and when she stared at me through that lorgnette 


I ask myself. 
without folks. 


I don’t see any place for a girl alone 
I’ve studied it all out. It’s taken me 
three weeks. Every other girl at that dance had a 
mother there except me. That’s the difference be- 
tween us. How can I play lady without folks? I 
can’t. And yet now I can’t be satisfied to go back and 
be just as we were. 


December 22nd. 
Pa has decided that Miss Knox shall take me 
abroad. And a year ago I didn’t know there was any 
“abroad”! Miss Knox was planning to spend three 
months, but pa says we can go together and stay a 
year. 
I’m too happy for words over it. 


February 12, 1908. 

Mr. Payne is back. He was called away shortly 
after the dance, and has been expecting ever since 
to return. He is sorry I am going away so soon, etc., 
ete. I really think he is relieved. I know I am. The 
cutting over to his pattern is too painful. I am going 
away to find myself, and I’m too, too thankful for 
the chance. We sail next week. 


March 1, 1909. 

We are back again in America. I wonder a hundred 
times a day if I am the same girl who went away a 
year ago. Every one says I am changed, and, of course, 
I am. One can’t polish as I have polished without 
changing the surface. And one can’t live as I have 
this past year without feeling the difference on coming 
back to a home like mine. I tried so hard to forget 
it, so I would seem to belong to a different kind, that 


said that was all right—if it was my effort; that he 
spent all his making the money. 

To-day when I went up-stairs I saw mother sitting 
in her room, the tears rolling down her cheeks. I 
had been cross because she told the parlor-maid that 
my Samothrace was not really broken, but was John 


the Baptist. I went in at once to comfort her, and 
little by little I had it all out of her. She is just 
homesick for her old friends, her old life, her own 


She calls this, all unconsciously, “ Gladys’s 
She took me up to the third floor and un- 
sideboard—the 


people. 
house.” 
locked a room 
kind she likes 
I grew up with, besides a marble-topped table holding 
I cried then, and took my dear 


where she has a new 


and the old crayons and two chromos 


a gorgeous plush album. 


mother in my arms as though she were a child. After 
we had calmed down, I insisted on her fixing up her 
own rooms just as she pleased. She has even been 


afraid to go to Zincite to see her friends since [ came 
home, for fear I would not like it. 


Vay Ist. 
He comes very often 
He is 
I always 


Mr. Payne was here to-night. 
now, and we are reading together 
different from any other man I ever knew. 
get along with men—it’s always a game with them to 
see who comes out ahead; but with him, somehow, I 
can’t play. In spite of all the fun we have and I 
love to make him laugh whole-souled 
laugh—I am deadly serious, inside, about it all. I 
find myself almost holding my breath at times to hear 
his opinion about things. 


again. 


his boyish, 


May 6th. 
Mr. Payne tells me that his aunt is coming to call, 
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and I am wondering—it is easy to guess what I am 
wondering. Well, I am ready. I have gone through 
the rooms with her eyes. I have trained the maids. 
I know that my clothes are right and my manners are 
beyond criticism. I am not afraid. I am not! No, 
not of any of these things, truly, but after he goes in 
the evening—Andrew, I mean—I sit a long time in the 
living-room and think. He has not said any more 
than other men have said—just playing the game. 
But something tells me that he means it. While I 
am with him I am sure of it; though, when he is 
gone, I cannot say why I was sure. But that is not 
what bothers me. I do not try to dodge the fact that 
in spite of our congenial tastes there is a difference 
between us. Can I make believe al] my life that we are 
just alike—or is there a real difference? I know I 
can act to the manner born; I believe I can feel it, 
but, oh, I do not know! That is the way I always end 
—I do not know! 

Oh, dear me! What I do know is this: that he de- 
serves the best, the truest, the noblest. And I— 


May 10th. 
Mr. Payne’s aunt called—Madam Birckhead, of 
Boston. It is queer that I never realized before that 
he is a Bostonian. Of course, she told me so, also— 
also—my dear Lady of the Refrigerator Manner and 
the Aristocratic Nose, take my Advice and don’t med- 
die! And to think that Andrew, with his jolly laugh 

and his appreciation of me should be from Boston! 


May 11th. 

Mr. Payne said that auntie was “charmed.” So was 
i—to him. Dear, blind, foolish men! What an all- 
star cast life is when we womenkind try to play up to 
your expectations! Only, depend upon it, we women 
are not fooling one another. 

Auntie has a guest—Miss Loring, of Boston—a 
lovely, chilly maiden, “exactly suitable” in person, 
pocket-book, and manner, I am sure. 


: May 14th. 
Mr. Payne is “ doing his duty nobly ”—to the guest. 


May 19th. 

Andrew came to-night. He was his dearest, friend- 
liest self. I wore—what does it matter what I wore, 
except that he said it was my loveliest—a shimmering 
gray silk—one of my Parisian simplicities. It will 
always bring back to me the look in his eyes. 

He was a long time going. We stood at the door 
like silly young things, or—ch, I wonder if it was 
“eommon.” T could not bear for him to go away. I 
wanted to hold him, just as he was, with all his 
nearness said. And he—yes, he lingered. 

That is it, Gladys May: when it comes to the true, 
real feeling you aren’t sure of yourself—of your ac- 
tions; and you never will be sure. Now, honest, will 
you? 

And he will always know. 


May 20th. 

I promised Andrew to call on Miss Loring, so I 
went to-day. It was pitiful. I felt as the Christian 
martyrs did in the arena, I am sure. I was hot and 
cold by turns. And I tried on three gowns before 
I was satisfied, and then, of course, I did not look as 
well as I did in the first one. I got there just in 
time for tea—they have the lovely English custom of 
five-o’clock tea. I did all these things with Miss 
Knox’s English friends, but I felt this time like—a tea- 
towel fallen among napkins. Mrs. Birekhead was 
“so sorry” my mother could not come—mothe. was 
out when she called on us. Then Miss Loring inspected 
me—quite properly, of course. Presently some other 
people came in, and Mr. Shipps and I got into such a 
lovely argument that I forgot myself and smiled. He 
laughed out loud, and Mrs. Birekhead asked if they 
might be allowed to join in the amusement. I looked 
up and caught a reflection of myself in the long, old- 
fashioned mirror. My smile had frozen just midway— 
it was ghastly. It hung so a second, while I stared 
fascinated, and then melted in a senseless giggle. 


May 21st. 
I have a note from Mrs. Birekhead asking me to join 
a party to show Miss Loring the mines. She is “ so in- 
terested in our local color.” I must stop and consider 
what I shall do. 


May 23rd. 

Well, I went. I won’t excuse myself even to my- 
self, and I won’t deny that I prayed over it. Andrew 
and Mr. Shipps, Miss Loring and Mrs. Birckhead 
made up the party. Mrs. Bireckhead begged me to 
point out to Miss Loring all the interesting features, 
as I was “so familiar with them.” This seemed to 
amuse Mr. Shipps so much that I decided to accept 
the humor of the situation, and acted up to my part 
beautifully. 
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“She took Me up to the Third Floor and unlocked a Room” 


We went in Mr. Shipps’s car, and stopped in 
Joplin for lunch. Then we went to the mines. Miss 
Loring wanted to go in the ground, and it was so 
late when we were through that the men were 
changing shifts. Mrs. Birekhead and I were walk- 
ing in front, while Andrew explained to Miss 
Loring about the company’s shanties in which their 
miners lived. Suddenly we came face to face with 
some women in their calico mother-hubbards and 
gingham aprons carrying their husbands’ supper 
buckets to them. Mrs. Birckhead put up her lor- 
gnette; Miss Loring raised her eyebrows, and I—I 
suppose—turned red, or white, or something, for 
there was Aunt Martha and ma! She did not see me 
at first, but Aunt Martha did, and called out 
“Hello, Gladdy!” I hadn’t time to think, though 
I saw—like they say a drowning man does—the 
whole of my poor, dead love affair, and I felt through 
the back of my head Andrew’s look of surprise. But 
I acted without thought. I kissed Aunt Martha, and, 
as mother turned, I introduced them to “ my friends.” 
I don’t know how I did it—not worse, I’m sure, 
than they received it, for they showed their surprise, 
though they tried not to. 

It may have been awkward on the way home. I don’t 
know, for I haven’t an idea what I said or what they 


said. Something inside of me was saying: “I’m 
glad! I’m glad! I’m glad!” Somehow I was not 
ashamed or embarrassed. I was just myself, Gladys 
May Haney, and proud of it. 

Now that I am home again I feel all gone inside, 
as if the bottom had dropped out of life, for, of 
course, my beautiful dream is over. I can _ hear 
them now, quietly and _ reservedly referring over 
their coffee-cups to “ Andrew’s late infatuation.” 


Midnight. 

I had to stop. I couldn’t even stay in the house, 
so I went down into the garden. The town clock 
struck nine, and I sat there—not waiting, but I 
just couldn’t bear to begin the long, sleepless night 
I knew was waiting for me up-stairs. The great 
sky, with its tiny, twinkling lights, seemed trying to 
ease the hurt a little, when some one came up the 
walk, and I heard, oh, so softly: “Gladys!” Yes, it 
was Andrew. I could not answer. I do not know 
yet how he knew it was I, but there he was beside 
me, and his arms were around me and—oh, I can’t 
write it, even here. But—I knew! I knew! 

He says—Andrew says—-that I am the dearest 


girl he has ever known. So I’m not afraid of 


anything now. 
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THE WIFE’S SHARE 








SOKA 


What Proportion of the Husband's Income Should She Receive? 











@ The “ Bazar” asks every woman who has worked out a satisfactory economical basis in a married life of not less than five years to send in her experience for the benefit of her sex. For 
example, the young girl who has married a young man of limited income—-say, $1,200 or under — and who has been a trusted partner in the careful administration of this income until it 


has grown to a larger size, can set forth an exceptionally valuable experience. 
a year is another who can give useful and interesting testimony. 
The “ Bazar” will give three money prizes ($25, $20, and $10) for the best contributions on this subject. 


reading about. 


Matrimony is—or ought to be—a life 
partnership between man and woman. It 
i; the most fundamental, the most im- 
portant of all partnerships. It is not only 
founded on romantic feeling, but on real- 
ty. The worldly interests of a married 
pair are identical. Their partnership 
thus rests upon a solid practical basis, 
end concerns itself with many practical 
questions. One of these is: 

How should the profits of the partner- 
ship be divided? ; 

Every married pair has to answer this 
question. Many matrimonial partner- 
ships are failures, open and public. Many 
others are failures concealed and _ bitter. 

In- how many cases is the unfair or 
unsatisfactory division of profits the 
cause of matrimonial failure? 

Woman is learning to-day, in number- 
less paid occupations, outside of marriage, 
her economic value. In family life, as a 
rule, women are far better economists than 
men. The average wife is prudent, self- 
denying, and thrifty, when compared with 
the average husband. In how many 
marital partnerships is this economic 
ability recognized, and this superior thrift 
honored by allowing to the woman. the 
larger part of the handling and disposal 
of the family income? In how many 


eases does the wife invest family savings 


or control the household funds with 
equal power? 
Is an Allowance Best ? 

Is an allowance, personal and fixed, 
a good idea, or does it tend to leave the 
wife in the position of a dependent, 
rather than a partner? Is a household 


allowance, out of which the wife’s personal 
expenses must also be taken, a good or 
an unsatisfactory arrangement? Does a 
fixed sum teach a woman to spend wisely 
as well as carefully, or does it weaken 
powers by leaving her no_ initiative? 
What proportion of a man’s income is a 
fair share for his wife’s personal use— 
subject to no call for household needs? 
Is it best for a woman to have a bank ac- 
count and a power of attorney for her 
husband or not? Should the wife know 
how her husband’s financial affairs stand, 
or is it best for her to keep apart from 
business matters? 

Is a system of bills, run up by the wife 
and paid by the husband, more or less 
conducive to extravagance than a cash 
basis? 

What is the best basis both as to mu- 
tual affection and wise expenditure, on 
which the family income can be adminis- 
tered by the partners? 


Send Individual Experiences 

To answer any or all of these questions 
the experience and wisdom of the wisest 
individual insufficient. Only a 
large range of collective experience can 
give the facts upon which the 
must be based to be of real value. 
Bazar believes that many 
want satisfactory answers to these ques- 
tions. The girls of to-day want to have, 
in uncounted cases, a fairer partnership, 


is quite 


answers 
The 
women to-day 


on the economic side. than their mothers 
had. 


The wives who have not yet settled 


the economic side of their partnership 
wish to do so wisely. The women who 
have found success and mutual content 
can give the answers to the others— 
answers that, coming from real, actual 
living, are true and practicable. 

The writers who send in their ex- 


periences should state: (1) 
tion of the breadwinner and amount of 
the family income. (2) The 
which it has been administered. (3) 
results, economically and 


The oecupa- 


plan on 
The 


otherwise. 


(4) Any gainful occupation of the 
wife, if such exists, and the way in 
which its proceeds are used in family 


expenses. The full name and address 
should be given, but will not be made 
publie. 


The woman who has helped her husband found a home and bring up a family on from $3,000 to $5,000 
The method by which any married pair have managed, happily and thriftily, to share the household income, is worth 
It will also pay space rates for all other contributions accepted. 


No manuscript should be more than three hun- 
dred words long. We want no vague theories or 
hearsay. Only the individual experience of the 
writer and her family is desired. Men are invited 
to contribute, too. The full name and address of 
the writer must be sent with each contribution, 
though not for publication. 


to the 
Bazar or not, may send in her contribu- 
tion. It would be of equal interest to 
hear from women husbands re- 
ceive a wage of from $10 to $15 a week, 
and those who have 


Any one, whether a subscriber 


whose 
large incomes. The 


point is not the income, but the woman's 
share—the joint economic partnership of 


husband and 
To Chart the Rocks 

Believing, also, that it is well to chart 
the rocks in the channel, the Bazar will 
admit to the symposium the experience 


wife. 


of those who have failed as well as those 
who have Perhaps by 
learn to avoid the 


succeeded. their 


mistakes others may 
same failures, and all sides will thus have 
a hearing. 

Unavailable contributions cannot be re- 
turned. All manuscripts should be ad 
dressed to the Editor of Harprr’s Bazar, 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin 
New York. 
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IYELL 


FLANNEL 


Endorsed by the leading Dressmakers in America and Europe, 


and is worn by Ladies of refinement 


—FOR— 


Shirt Waists, Shirt Waist Suits, Kimonos, Night Gowns, Etc. 


** Viyella”’ can be obtained at the leading Retail STORES in all the new 


season colour combinations for FALL 1911 


SOLID COLOURS, STRIPES, TARTAN PLAIDS, AND FANCY WOVEN EFFECTS 
Ask your dealers to show you the cream “ Viyella” embroidered for underskirts 


AVOID IMITATIONS! 





DOES NOT SHRINK 
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PUREST 


Petroleum Jelly 


Many kinds of petroleum jel- 
ly, but “~— one Vaseline—ab- 
solutely the purest of them 
all. Vaseline is made of the 
best crude petroleum, put 
througha most thorough spec- 
ial process of refinement and 
filtration, producing a highly 
concentrated petroleum jelly, 
the standard of purity, safety 
and healing power. 

Be on the safe side when you 
buy a medicine. Don’t con- 
fuse the name “Vaseline” 


with the “‘petrolatums” or or- 
dinary petroleum jellies some- 
times offered as the same 
thing. 


MANY FORMS—MANY 
USES 


YOU SHOULD KNOW THEM ALL 


Vaseline, with its unsurpassed 
soothing and healing qualities has 
been used as a “carrying base” 
for such standard specifics as Car- 
bolic Acid, Menthol, Capsicum 
etc. These, besides others described 
below, include the following: 


Vaseline Campberated Cream 


Sanitary, Pure Tin Tubes 
(No Danger of lead poisoning) 


A form used and recommended by 
hysicians. Preserves the abso- 
ute purity of Vaseline and 

keeps it free from dust 

and germs. Especi- 

ally convenient 

to handle. 


Carbolated 


Capsicum 
Vaseline 
The scientific and mod- 
ern external counter- 
irritant. 
Better than a mustard 
plaster; easier to apply 
and does not blister 
the skin. Rub on at 
night for sore throat 
or cold in the chest. 


Mentholated |: 


Vaseline 
Relieves herdache, 
neuralgia or any nerve 
pain. The menthol 


soothes the perves, 


while Vaseline con- 


ducts ft quickly to the 


=>] seat of the trouble. 


Vaseline 


This perfect antiseptic 
safest 


dressing is the 

way of utilizing the 
cleansing and healing 
values of Carbolic 
Acid, with the sooth- 
ing comfort of Vase- 


Vaseline 
Cold Cream 


for sensitive & 


Safest 
skins. Cleanses, heals, 
beautifies, preserves 


the complexion. Pro- 


duces a healthy, clear, 


softskin. Willnotde- F 


compose. 


Vaseline Camphor | 

Best for chapped hands and lips, 
roughness, cold-sores, fev er- 
blisters. Combines the sooth- 


ing effect of camphor with the 
healing qualities of Vaseline. 


Send for Free Book 


Tt tells you all the uses of Vaseline and 


prescribes simple cures for many ills. 
ce book for the home. 


A handy and 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 


18 State Street 


New York 


Branch Offices: London and Montreal 
Proprietors of every“ Vaseline” Product 
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Diet and Flesh Reduction 


BY JANE CALHOUN 


e-x>, HE latest reduction fad 

Rg Ry is to confine one’s self 

S¥ to one article of food 

y, only. We can grow 

thin, we are told, even 

on rice if rice alone is 

It is the com- 

JM¥ bination of foods that 
fattens one. 

Science says that the Irish peasant is 
“ under-nourished ” on his favorite potato. 
It is a potato, and it is starch, and yet it 
makes him thin. The miracle is wrought. 
Let us therefore become potato-eaters. 

Before making any reckless resolutions, 
we must remember that the Irish peasant 
eats potatoes, and potatoes only, relieved 
possibly by a bit of bacon and a sip of tea. 
It is there that the miracle lies. It is 
an example of the “ monotonous one-food 
diet,” and in that lies its value as a means 
of reduction, not in the fact that it is 
composed of potatoes. 

Most startling is the discovery that 
in this diet the articles selected may 
be composed principally of that fat pro- 
ducer, starch, without altering the re- 
sults. We can wonder at this phenomenon 
without feeling at all ashamed of our igno- 
rance, for scientists have not yet success- 
fully explained the reason. 

The One Food Diet 

Common sense tells us that the monoto- 
nous diet is not as tempting as the varied 
diet, and consequently one does not eat as 
much. That explains it partly. Moreover, 
there is a great difference in the articles 
selected. Some nations have been wiser 
in their selection of a limited diet list 
than the Irish. The potato-eaters, for in- 
stance, undoubtedly suffer more from 
“under-nourishment” than the rice or 
macaroni-eaters, 

In selecting a limited diet for ourselves 
we can make modern science supplement 
their instincts. Science explains why they 
instinctively eat bacon with their pota- 
toes, and fish or meat with their rice. 
Any safe diet must include all the ele- 
ments that give perfect nourishment. The 
potato and rice supply the starch and 
protein, while the bacon or fish supplies 
the needed fat. We instinctively add butter 
to our potatoes and eat meat with them. 

We can get all of these elements easily 
in two or at the most three articles of 
food, and a diet containing them all can 
be monotonous and thinning without being 
dangerous to health. It never pays to take 
any chances with that, and a diet com- 
posed of starch alone, proteid alone, or 
fat alone would be very inadvisable. 

If any one element is to prevail, it 
should not be fats or sweets, as they are 
bad for the system as a whole taken in 
quantity. Certain foods highly nutritive 
are also inclined to make one bilious, such 
as eggs, cream, ete. Individuals, knowing 
their own constitutions and peculiarities, 
must decide upon the few articles chosen 
for their experiment with common sense. 
The Vegetable Diet 

For the best results and the quickest 
results it is well to select something to 
which the system is not accustomed, some- 
thing upon which you have not been gain- 
ing weight. If you are in the habit of 
eating a great deal of meat and have 
gained on it, try vegetables. If you have 
been a vegetarian, try meat, but beware 
of too much red meat. See that you have 
a frequent change. 

At the same time try the wise experi- 
ment of limiting the amount of food, even 
to the extent of cutting the number of 
your meals down from three to two. A 
glass of buttermilk will make a satis- 
factory substitute for one of the meals. 
We all know that we eat too much. We 
need limitation in amount as in kind. 

The simplest article containing complete 
nourishment is milk. That is Dr. 
Mitchell’s cure for obesity, but he puts 
his patients to bed while he gives it to 
them. An amount of milk sufficient for 
the nourishment of a healthy, active per- 
son presents digestive difficulties for many. 
It is not the simple liquid diet it seems, 
but presents a solid mass of curds in the 
stomach. Lime-water makes it more di- 
gestible. In the form of buttermilk, it is 
easier to digest and makes a very effective 


reduction diet. It is wise to take with 
it a little gluten bread with butter, since 
the fats have been removed from the milk. 

To go back to the suggestions given us 
by the simple foods of other nations, es- 
pecially the rice of the Chinese. They are 
not an under-nourished nation, but neither 
are they an obese nation, so that we can 
safely experiment with their rice diet. It 
is a highly nourishing food when proper- 
ly cooked. With some chicken gravy to 
furnish the necessary fat or a little bacon, 
some dry toast to insure perfect masti- 
cation, and some fresh fruit or a lettuce 
salad, it makes an ideal reduction diet. 

Following the habits of the Scotch, we 
may use some of the cereals in the same 
way, but without the usual cream and 
sugar. One should eat toast or bread with 
them and either fresh or stewed fruits. 
The fruits supply the sugar and water. The 
dry toast keeps us from swallowing the 
slippery cereals too rapidly for salivation. 
Fruit and Nuts 

A diet composed wholly of fruits and 
nuts is highly recommended by the 
fruitarians, and we hasten to add the 
encouraging news that the scientists have 
pronounced the edict “ under-nourished ” 
upon them, so that we can add that diet 
to our list. The nuts provide the neces- 
sary protein and fat, and the fruits the 
sugar and water. Its great disadvantage 
is that it is not an easily digested diet, 
so that all will not find it as satisfactory 
an experiment as the potato or rice diet, 
although much more tempting. The fruit 
may be either cooked or fresh. 

The fruit-and-bread diet sometimes in- 
cludes nuts, although not necessarily. The 
bread must be made of flour containing 
gluten or it is worthless. The entire 
wheat flour answers all the requirements. 
The best wheat flour now contains gluten, 
however. One can test the flour for its 
presence by making a stiff dough with 
water and pulling the dough. If it is 
elastic and gluey there is plenty of gluten. 
If it breaks apart easily there is no gluten, 
or at least only a very little, not enough 
for real nourishment. If "bread is reeom- 
mended on a diet list it should always 
contain this necessary ingredient. 

We might try the Italian diet of maca- 
roni, remembering that they combine with 
it plenty of olive-oil and fresh fruits. It 
is surprising how similar the simple, nat- 
ural diets of the different nations are, the 
starchy food containing a proportion of 
protein, the fatty food, and the fruit. It 
seems to be a safe combination to experi- 
ment with. 

We are reminded of the simple dietery 
of our New England forebears; cereals 
for breakfast, meat and potato for dinner, 
bread and butter and fruit for supper. 
Upon that they were strong and vigorous 
and not over plump, if we can trust to 
their portraits. 

Salad and Hot Water 

Another reduction diet is fresh green 
salads, and two quarts of hot water daily. 
No water with meals. 

An exclusive meat diet would not be 
advisable, although one meal each day 
may consist of meat, lettuce salad, and 
fruit; or meat, potato, and fruit. A break- 
fast of cereal and fruit might accompany 
this dinner, but this variety is not strict- 
ly in accord with the one-article diet. It 
does not give the extreme monotony in 
which the secret of the miracle lies. In- 
stead of rice, potatoes, cereals, or maca- 
roni, we may have purée of peas or beans. 
They contain more proteids than meat. 

Any more cold water than is required to 
satisfy thirst is apt to add to the weight. 
If our diet includes fruits we will get a 
great deal of water from them, and all 
food contains it in a large proportion. 
There are opposite opinions concerning 
water. Some advise drinking hot water 
very freely as a reduction cure in itself, 
and there is no doubt that in many in- 
stances it has been effective. Consequent- 
ly, in deciding upon the amount of water 
to be taken with the one-article diet, it 
will be well to do the opposite of what 
you have been doing, as in selecting the 
articles of diet. 

Above all, eat less of what you are eat- 
ing now. That is a safe general rule. 
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may write to the Bazar for it. 


@ Any young man or lad who cares for a woman's advice on the questions that puzzle him 
An answer will be sent by mail if a stamped envelope is 


enclosed. Address, Editor Men's Page, Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. 


The Key to Success 

Tue key to success is in yourself. Don’t 
delude yourself by imagining it lies out- 
side. Quite true, success achieved has an 
outward showing, but its root is in your 
own character. 

If you are strong, determined, un- 
hampered by false pride, and ring true, 
the clarion of your own power will bring 
an answering call as surely as the silver 
bugle-note is answered by the hills. 

The man who talks “poor” is really 
poor inside—poor of brain, poor of heart, 
poor of initiative, or poor of will and 
saturated with the sense of it, though 
too vain to admit it to himself; and his 
purse is likely to remain empty. 

We set up causes; the effects follow 
naturally as water running downhill. 

“ Circumstances” and “environment ” 
are largely bugaboos set up to excuse the 
inherent weakness of human nature. 

The failures of a man who claims he 
could do much if he had the “ chance” 
can be traced to inertia within whereby 
he neither goes out to capture his chance 
nor makes it for himself. 

Don’t be afraid of work. Don’t feel 
your work beneath you, but if it goes 
hard fit yourself for something better. 
The work you are doing now is in exact 
balance with your present capacity. 
There is always time where there is 
will to prepare oneself, inside and out, for 
something more congenial. 

Hold up your head; look straight for- 
ward; don’t whine. Find the work you 
can do, then do it zealously. Find the 
place you can fill, then fill it. Not one 
of us but is here for a purpose. 

You can’t see the fairness of all this? 
Of course not. If you could, you would 
have discovered it for yourself and have 
won out long ago. 


The Boy's Share of His Earnings 

I am earning three dollars a week and 
I want some of it to put aside, Mother 
says I should give it all to her for my 
board. I want to do that, but I want to 
put some away. Is mother right?—B. R. 

It would seem that two dollars and a 
half a week ought to pay your board at 
home and that you should retain at least 
fifty cents a week to put away if you 
want to use it for a nest egg. If you 
only want it for pleasure, that is a dif- 
ferent matter. 

Every boy or girl who is earning should, 
unless home difficulties are very press- 
ing, have some part of his earnings for 
his own practical ‘uses; clothes, bank 
account toward education, and as a train- 
ing in the value and uses of money. 
Mothers ought to encourage their sons 
and daughters to do this. It is quite as 
important for them to develop the sense 
of personal responsibility and business 
foresight as to help the home. 


What to Give to the Girl You Like 

What is a suitable present to make a 
young girl I am visiting? I want her to 
understand that I am interested in her, 
but have heard so much talk about what 
« man can give and what he can’t that I 
am doubtful. I would like to give her 
something handsome, but don’t want to 
nake a mistake and vex her.—E. R. 

Avoid anything of a personal nature, 
such as jewels or articles of apparel. A 
valuable or rare book which you think 
she might enjoy; flowers, a box of candy 
carefully selected; a delicate flower-vase 
or something for her writing-desk, such 
as a handsome blotting-pad, a silver pen- 
holder, or a stamp-box—these are all quite 
proper gifts. 

Why Shor'd He Lift His Hat ? 

I know it is good manners to lift one’s 
hat to women and to men older than one’s 
self, but why? I don’t see any sense in 
doing @ thing just because everybody else 
does it—B. T. A. 

Young America—so keen of wit, so 
capable, so clever in many ways, yet so 
saturated with the idea of personal in- 
dependence, .often so lacking in the in- 
stinets of gentility! 

Why should you lift your hat? 


Superior age implies superior knowl- 
edge of things worth knowing, superior 
balance of character, superior dignity, 
greater experience of life. The hat is 
lifted as an acknowledgment of these 
among us of the West, while in the East 
they are acknowledged by a deep salaam 
or complete prostration at the feet of the 
one saluted. ‘ 

Perhaps you do not find all these in 
some older man? Never mind: it cannot 
hurt you to lift your hat to what he 
should be. 

Women stand as the emblem of purity 
in thought and action; of chastity, of 
gentle or strong rectitude, of tenderness. 
To all or any of these qualities which 
you may lack you lift your hat, thus 
tacitly saying, “I bow to that in you 
which is of finer grain than it is in me.” 
In other words, you show, by this simple 
act, your own capacity to perceive and 
acknowledge the fine in another. 

You think you know women who do not 
come up to the standard? Never mind; 
lift your hat to the ideal of what they 
should be. 

A Failure ? 

I have come to the conclusion that I am 
a failure. It is not that I have not tried, 
for I have over and over again; but noth- 
ing pans out. I didn’t have the right 
start in life. My schooling was never 
finished because I had to go to work to 
help at home. Can you suggest anything? 
—E. R. K. 

In the first place, my dear fellow, never 
for one moment admit you are a failure; 
admit you have failed in several, perhaps 
many, things, but not that you arc a fail- 
ure; for this is to poison ambition, hope, 
and capabilities. 

As to your education, if you could not 
complete it earlier complete it now. 
There are night schools. 

Take stock of yourself; decide definitely 
upon not only what you would like to do, 
but what you really think you could do 
well if you had the training. Then set 
to work to develop it. Scarcely any regu- 
lar employment demands your evenings, 
and during those hours the public schools 
have classes in manual training, book- 
keeping—in all sorts of things. 

If none of these seems the right thing 
you can enlist in the army. Recruits are 
very much in demand just now. And 
you can study for a commission if you 
have the right stuff in you. 

Right stufi—that’s the thing. No one 
need fail forever if he is ready to make 
use of his spare time to fit himself to 
do one thing well. 

Knife-and-fork Etiquette 

I went to quite a fashionable dinner the 
other night. It was my first experience 
of the reali thing. It began with oysters, 
then soup and—I suppose you know 
about these things. You know all the 
knives and forks and spoons that lie by 
your plate? Well, by the time I got to 
the roast beef the only fork I had to eat 
with was a little thing with two flat 
prongs. Every one else had a decent-sized 
fork and I felt cheap. How did I get into 
a hole like that?—B. H. 

Simply because you are not accustomed 
to the system governing the laying of a 
dinner-table. There are two systems; one 
by which the forks as far as the roast 
course are laid at the left, in proper order, 
from outside inward to the plate, and the 
knives and spoons in the same manner 
at the right. Thus the oyster-fork, which 
was the one you left yourself for the 
roast, would have been the farthest from 
your plate. By using it first you would 
have come to the meat-fork in due order. 
This is the best system. The other puts 
the oyster-fork nearest the plate. 

You are not likely to fail to recognize 
the oyster-fork hereafter, so look for that 
as you would for a lighthouse at sea of a 
dark night and you will find you will 
have no difficulty; or, if you are not too 
deeply occupied with the young lady you 
have taken to dinner, watch your hostess 
and take your cue from her. Use the 
forks as she uses them. 
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Gillette Pocket Edition 
No. 500. Price $5.00 


Gillette sx 


The STANDARD of SAFETY, EASE aa COMFORT 
The Gillette Safety Razor 


as a Christmas Present 


The yearly puzzle of choosing “something 
suitable” for your men relatives or friends need 
not arise again this Christmas. 


Of the very few useful as well as attractive things you 
can give a man, the Gillette is the most acceptable. It is 
something he'll appreciate and enjoy every day in the year. 
The Gillette is to be had of dealers everywhere in different “‘editions,’’ from the 
various sets at $5.00 to elaborately engraved gold sets at $50.00. 


The Matchless Gillette Blades are so wonderfully ~~ that they have 
evice. 


made the ‘Gillette more than ever the world’s standard shaving 


To your men friends who already use the Gillette, why not make a gift of blades, 
a half dozen or a dozen packets—6 blades (12 shaving edges), 50c; nickel-plated 
box of 12 blades (24 shaving edges), $1.00. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Gillette Line 















GILLETTE SALES CO. 
128 West Second Street, Boston, Mass. 


Factories and Offices 
New York, Chicago, Montreal, London, 
Leicester, Paris, Hamburg, Shanghai. 


NO STROPPING ~ NO HONING 
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Gillette Combination 
Set No. 00—Triple Silver-Plated 
Razor, Soap and Brush in Cases 
2 Blade Boxes 
Velvet-lined Morocco Case 


Price $6.50 



















Far Better Than i 
Infants’ Foods and / 
Invalids’ Tonics 


Weak, anemic children, invalids, 
aged people, don’t want ‘“ tonics” 
and nostrums. 











Give them a nourishing, tissue- 
building food. Sosay doctors who 


"now. 


Try this: To a glass of warm milk 
add }-teaspoon of Liebig Com- 
pany’s Extract of Beef—as a daily 
diet—th-ee times a day. 

The imvortant part of this diet 
is the Liebig, for, with that added, 
weak, tired stomachs can easily as- 
similate milk. 





Then, too, Liebig Company’s Ex- 
tract of Beef supplies that all-im- 
portant element, nitrogen, of which 
the body is mainly built up. 

Try this simple, strength gaining 
combination—it’s safer than nos- 
trums—cheaper than “‘tonic’’ medi- 
cines—and far more beneficial. 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


With blue signature 
neross the label. 
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FREE COOK BOOK 
Our Beautiful Silverware 
extra heavy plate— 

Send a metal cap from jar 
and 10 cts. for tea or bouillon 
spoon or 20 cents for fork or 
tablespoon. Address Dept. A 

CorNEiILLE Davin & Co., 

o No. Moore St., New York. 
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Mennen’s f° Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition. 








Sample Box for 4c. stamp. = 





GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 
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PERFECT BEAUTY } 


























# assures the poise which comes from knowing 
you appear at your best. Thousands of women 
gain that confidence by using LABLACHE, 
It beautifies the delicate tissues, smooths 
the wrinkles and gives the skin 
that youthful velvety appear- 
ance which imparts the de- 
sired touch of refinement. 

Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 50c. a 
box of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 cts. for a sample box. 

BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers 
Dept I, 125 Kingston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Morrissey. ~ ~ 1911, 


ALL HAIR ON FACE AND ARMS 
permanently destroyed, 
uaranteed. me. 





No eictricity, sy ory 

pain. Protected by law. 

MME, JULIAN, 123 Sth Ave. 
New Vork City 














The California Victory 

OR loyal = suffragists 
one word shines forth 
even above the bril- 
7A liancy of these beauti- 
ful autumn days, and 


that is California! 
ey A year ago they cele- 
brated Thanksgiving 


with more than usual 
fervor because of the great victory that 
had been won in Washington, where near- 
ly two hundred thousand women had just 
been enfranchised. This was the most 
important State yet gained, because in the 
size of its cities and the number of its 
people it far outranked the other four 
where women voted—Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, and Idaho. It was felt that here 
woman suffrage would have a more sig- 
nificant test, and the splendid way in 
which women stood that test by radically 
reforming the cities of Seattle and Tacoma 
has been described in this department of 
the Bazar. No doubt this had its in- 
fluence in California, for the residents 
there say that far deeper even than the 
sense of justice, on the part of California 
men, was the belief that it was only by 
the help of women’s votes they could 
permanently redeem their State from the 
evil political influences which had so 
long controlled it. During the past two 
years there has been in both of the above 
States a revolution against such domina- 
tion, and men themselves have been de- 
termined to get the government out of 
the hands of the corporate and liquor in- 
terests and the party “machines” by 
which they carried out their plans. It 
was through this new spirit that legis- 
latures were elected which were willing 
to submit the woman-suffrage question to 
the voters, an act the women had been 
trying vainly to obtain for many years. 
The men were wise tnough to realize 
that, while they might be able to create 
a spasmodic reform sentiment, it could 
not be made permanent unless women 
became a part of the constituency be- 
hind it. 
A Hard-won Struggle 

In Washington the amendment to the 
Constitution was carried in every county 
and received a vote of three to one—the 
most notable victory ever achieved and 
due to the excellent campaign of the 
women. In California the struggle was 
much harder. The State had consider- 
ably more than twice the area to be can- 
vassed and there were over twice as many 
voters to be influenced. More difficult 
than all, however, was the big corrupt 
city of San Francisco, long noted for its 
disreputable political conditions. This 
election showed that it required the 
votes of the entire State, including Los 
Angeles, to overcome the majority in that 
city against woman suffrage. At this 
writing the exact official returns have 
not been made, but it was carried by only 
a few thousand votes. It was a hard- 
won triumph, requiring a year of toil and 
sacrifice by women, and never in any other 
suffrage campaign was so much assistance 
given by men. About four hundred thou- 
sand women were enfranchised, almost as 
many as in all the other five States com- 
bined. With nearly a million women vot- 
ing at the next Presidential election, it 
must. be accepted that the question of 
woman suffrage has passed from the do- 
main of theory into that of practice. 
There. is no longer any justification for 
prophesying what would happen if women 
should vote; all argument henceforth 
must be confined to what does happen 
when they do vote. 


Oregon to Come Next ? 

The California . victory has furnished 
something besides a large number of new 
voters—it has given a great impetus to 
the movement for woman suffrage in the 
United States and throughout the world. 
It is a State which is known in all coun- 
tries, and from its commanding location 
as a seaport it has communication with 
many of them, which will be vastly in- 
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creased with the opening of the Panama 
Canal. It is not a new State making 
crude experiments, but has been in the 
Union over threescore years, and by rea- 
son of its great wealth and enterprise 
holds a position of authority. Its adop- 
tion of woman suffrage must strongly in- 
fluence others of our own States. Next 
year this question will go to the voters 
of Oregon, and from its geographical 
situation between Washington and Cali- 
fornia it does not seem possible that it 
will refuse to its women a privilege en- 
joyed by those on either side. This in- 
fluence ought to be felt in Kansas, where 
the question also comes up for decision 
next year; and it may not be without its 
effect in Wisconsin, where an amendment 
has been submitted for 1912. 

The California papers say the Women’s 
Anti-Suffrage Society is preparing to ob- 
tain the petitioners necessary, under the 
new referendum law, to send the ques- 
tion again to the voters. Should they 
succeed, all the women would themselves 
be allowed to vote on it and they would 
hardly ask to be deprived of this great 
power which has just been placed in their 
hands. But what must be thought of 
those women who would like to take it 
away? 

The Cause in Great Britain 

In the last issue of this department in 
the July number it was said that the 
woman-suffrage bill would probably come 
before the House of Commons soon after 
the coronation of King George, as this 
seemed pretty well assured. The Parlia- 
ment adjourned shortly afterward, and no 
opportunity was granted. Premier As- 
quith had given his absolute promise that 
before the present Parliament should pass 
out of existence the bill should have all 
the necessary facilities, and the women 
had been hoping for an early discussion; 
but Mrs. Pankhurst, who is now in this 
country, told the present writer she had 
no expectation that the bill would come 
up before next spring. A measure to en- 
franchise women has at least seven times 
received a large affirmative majority in 
the House of Commons on its second read- 
ing; but in every instance the third read- 
ing, which is necessary for the passage of 
a bill, has been refused. It was this 
third reading which Mr. Asquith definite- 
ly promised; and this autumn, when there 
was reason to doubt his sincerity, he re- 
peated his pledge. 

There is always in England, just as 
in the legislative bodies of our country, 
something which the men consider of so 
much more importance than suffrage for 
women that the latter have to stand aside 
and wait. Last year it was the Veto 
Bill—they must take away from the 
House of Lords some of their power. 
This at last was done, and now the women 
are told that they must subordinate their 
claims to Home Rule for Ireland. In 
other words, it is vastly more important 
for Irishmen to have more voting rights 
than for women to have any. It was, 
perhaps, worth while to wait for the 
Lords to be shorn of their power, as it 
was generally believed they would veto 
any woman-suffrage measure passed by 
the Liberal party or by its consent. Now, 
if they should do so, the House of Com- 
mons could pass it over their veto; but 
would they do this? That is the impor- 
tant question. Would the Commons them- 
selves give a majority for a woman-suf- 
frage bill on its final reading? When 
they have given these large votes in times 
past they have been quite certain that 
the third reading would not come. All 
that can be said is that the Suffrage As- 
sociations of Great Britain have many 
more than enough members of the House 
absolutely pledged to vote for the bill than 
would be necessary to carry it. 

As this is being written the cable de- 
spatches say that Premier Asquith is like- 
ly to have a title conferred on him and 
be sent to the House of Lords. In that 
ease it would remain to be seen whether 
his successor would be bound by his prom- 
ise to allow the suffrage bill its third 
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reading. The great anxiety of the Eng 
lish suffragists, and the extreme tensio 
under which they must continue thei 
work, are manifest, but they are not abat 
ing in the slightest degree their efforts t 
support their friends in the Commons b: 
a strong public sentiment. 


International and National Conventions 

When we had our last talk with th 
readers of the Bazar the delegates wer 
assembling in Stockholm for the biennia 
meeting of the International Suffrag 
Alliance. The universal scope of tl: 
movement was unmistakably shown b) 
the officially accredited delegates of twen 
ty-four countries, representing practical], 
all having any degree of modern progress 
The arrangements made by the Swedis] 
women were perfect in every detail, an 
there were a_ never-fo-be-forgotten ten 
days of inspiring addresses, helpful busi 
ness sessions, and charming social enter 
tainments. The sermon of the Rev. Anna 
Howard Shaw-in the State church marke: 
an innovation, as it was the first time a) 
ordained woman minister had ever en 
tered a pulpit in Sweden. The churel 
was crowded, even the aisles being fille« 
and the steps of the flower-banked ros- 
trum occupied by men sitting at the feet 
of the little American preacher. Her ser 
mon made a profound impression. A 
strong plea that Swedish women shoul 
have a voice in their government was 
made by Selma Lagerlif, who received 
the Nobel prize for literature and is 
idolized by her countrymen. The Alliance: 
will meet in 1913 at Budapest, Hungary. 

The National Association of the United 
States has just closed its annual conven 
tion in Louisville, Kentucky. This was 
a meeting of more than usual importance. 
as it signalized in a measure the parting 
of the ways—the dropping out of som 
who had long been officially connected 
with the organization, and the election ot 
a board that represents the progressive 
methods now vitally necessary to the new 
period into which the woman-suffrage 
movement has entered. Dr. Anna Shaw 
was properly elected for the seventh time 
as president; it would be impossible to 
name another candidate who approache-~ 
her in national prominence. The first 
vice-president has no superior in the eye= 
of the country at large—Miss Jane Ad 
dams, of Hull House, Chicago. The sec- 
ond, Miss Sophronisba Breckenridge, be 
longs to the eminent Kentucky family oi 
that name and has been for a number oi 
years the associate dean of Chicago Uni 
versity; she is an authority on education 
al and economic questions and has always 
been a strong suffragist. The third, Mis: 
Alice Stone Blackwell (re-elected), is the 
daughter of Lucy Stone and has been fo: 
many years editor of the Woman’s Jour 
nal of Boston. Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett. 
a Boston woman, re-elected correspondin: 
secretary, is unequaled in that position 
she is a niece of Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead 
widely known for her advocacy of peace 
The recording secretary, Mrs. Susan \W 
Fitzgerald, is an officer of the Massachu 
setts association and a most efficient 
worker. Miss Jessie Ashley, the re-electe: 
treasurer, has the degrees of LL.B. an 
Master of Laws from the University o 
New York and is a lecturer to its Women’ 
Law Class; she has a good practice in thi 
city, making a specialty of constitutiona 
law. Mrs. La Follette, first auditor, : 
graduated lawyer, is the wife of th: 
United States Senator from Wisconsin 
The second auditor is the wife of Jame 
Lees Laidlaw, a New York banker, an 
is president of the Borough of Manhatta’ 
in the Woman Suffrage party. 

The national headquarters will remai! 
in New York City, and the new officia 
board will face greater requirements tha’ 
ever before in the association’s history 0! 
over forty years. There are amendmen 
campaigns in three States, urgent «d: 
mands for lectures and literature in mos 
of the others, and endless requests for infor 
mation from the press, societies, and indi- 
viduals—exactly the situation to be desired. 
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: : A Life tob 
Gifts Children Can Make Satisfackors 
BY ANNE L. GORMAN ——— a 
c should be — | 
, e 
S Started Right 
cake HILDREN delight in chief, somewhat down from the top point; 
ey giving Christmas pres- then the sides of the first handkerchief 
ents, and when the are laid over and the bottom point 
™ tf. gifts are made by turned up a little beyond the border. 
- ((y t , themselves the pleas- Now turn back in a revers the remaining 
mn he Vise ure is twofold. Besides points of the upper handkerchief and sew 
* be o> teaching the joy of both handkerchiefs together by plain or 
‘ Yes ~ yy5 giving, nimble fingers feather-stitching to form the bag. Rib- 
b are kept busy for sev- bon and perky bows add ornamentation. 
eral weeks before the holidays, while A BUTTON-HOOK HANGER FOR SISTER 
tongues are gaily discussing plans. A few Any little girl who can crochet or work 
a buttonhole stitch can very easi- 
th ly make the button-hook hanger 
* in the next illustration. One 
a yard and a half or two yards 
- of holly ribbon (according te 
the the length and size of the bow) 
b and four medium-sized rings are 
* all that are required. Crochet 
Vl or buttonhole-stitch over each 
ring with red silk or faney floss 
is] until four rings are covered; then 
x slip an end of the ribbon through 
fi a ring, turn over the edge neat- 
sat ly, and sew it firmly. 
oe Have three of these ribbons 
aa of uneven length and sew all 
7 three over the fourth ring. 
om Now tie a pretty bow of sev- 
an eral loops and ends over the top 
sa of this ring, and the hanger is 
led finished. 
a A KITCHEN UTILITY DOLL 
nad A gift that will delight 9 
x mother more than almost any 
A other is the doll. This is really ND 
ald more useful than it is at- 
ras tractive, for when she undresses 
red it each article may be used to 
‘i special advantage in the kitchen. 
et ‘ The body of the doll is a wire \ AG | / ; Pm i 
i" A Catch-all and Ribbon Hanger soap-shaker. A round cake of 
bed soap, which just fits the case, is 
en suggestions are offered: useful things easy placed inside, and the outer surface is cov- 
ras for any child to make, and which the ered smoothly on one side with white 
ce recipients will enjoy 
ng more than those much 
mi more expensive ones you 
ed buy in the shops. 
ot FOR FATHER’S er XS 
ve A very convenient bag — 
- or eatch-all, useful for "ot Bomnen's Cox 
ze father as a soiled-collar THE ORIGINAL 
AW bag or for mother’s 
m soiled handkerchiefs, is 
ture st. s is o — . > 
a ee haan te | Has Nourished Three Generations CES iy 
rst handkerchiefs, children’s of Babies and Started them on the Sse Parsceven mux eee 
les size, the printed pictures ° Soe for i wid 
d making embroidery un- Road toa Healthy Maturity. : Ney 
oe necessary. To make | Roe, Cat wae? 
a this, lay the first hand- Booklet ‘‘ My Biography’’ Free While They Last. CONDENSED FE 
of kerchief flat on the table YORK. S 
of with a point top and — 
ni a he second EASTWOOD COMFORT BUNNY, $1 50 
n oe oo hed ee aw - man (Prepaid Patented) 
s with a box-plait in the Vv Vv 
y: I ovel Cravat Holder Baby Box a po nad coveres Water one 
he muslin. Eyes, nose, and mouth are drawn mcenpgehege piety cong Mistress PATTY uw. coMFonT, ra econ Mos 
a with ink to represent the face. The dress Snoee, Mestvand Last, Gee ® ©, & or o 
a is made of one yard of cross-bar glass Red, Tan, ot Back’ andi § 00 SLOW, LARS aC 
tt. toweling hemmed and finished for a towel, Se Lek meee |= : ag of beresen 1 vem t Month, 
2 then folded just a little longer than the en ann ay ee No Opor. _N ning ENT . 
n soap-shaker and basted to form the skirt. ME Specialties,” or general catalog mmf Tables 7. ‘ Sane stair 
d A Turkish wash-cloth is folded diagonally, | | WM EASTWOOD & SON CO, 262 Main Street, Rochester, W. Y. Se or J 1 pata O7 —t Giow vient co, 2i9) Cohombes Ave, Reston, Mass 
ne placed around the head, and caught under 
\ the chin. A red ribbon tied around the ool 
i neck and knotted in a large bow in front, You Save over Half on It’s Honest all Through 
nt converts the wash-cloth into both a hood x : 
* and shawl. Each article is easily removed, a. ge i se My dd 
3 and all are ready for immediate use. expensive packing and one-half thetreight. | Want ‘Furture” ‘Muslen Lampe Cluny 
a A CRAVAT HOLDER a oat phage ry — — 1 ae 
: Another pretty gift which a child can saamalel furniture of the highest grade at —- 
j make easily is the necktie rack illustrated. less than half the cost of commonplace 
a This is made from an elliptical embroidery Quarter Sawn White Oak—rich in 4549, Top 54-in. Top 
' hoop about seven inches long, and a card- ogg My A - rpg —— $1725 $2152 
he board back. Place a single hoop on a Honest All Through. oe nani — 
n stiff cardboard, and mark the outline; Our name and guarantee back every 
e then mark beyond this two inches all piece—your money back any time you say. 
1 around. Keep the shape exactly the same one Try our way ONCE—that’s the proof. — a a 
as the hoop, and cut the cardboard; this Glass Extra COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 1243 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. (Formerly Ann Arbor) 
should be eleven inches long. Cover the — 
ip board with cretonne or silk, having a 
a flower or figure directly in the center, Beautiful for Christmas Gifts ote toda 
ul and either paste the material or sew it ee a Soe for all ages. Inexpensive. 
of from side to side. Now drill two small ae 25c in stamps for 25 art subjects, or 28 Madonnas, ox 2 fo 
n holes in the hoop, one each side of the children, or 25 kittens, or $1 for the 4 sets. No two pictures alike. 
is : Send $1 for art set of 100, or for 21 pictures each 10x12 inches 
r center on a long side; then cover the | Catalegue of 1,000 small illustrations and 2 pictures for 3 twos 
s A Kitchen Utility Doll hoop by winding with inch-wide ribbon, | | “™) Samos. _ lt ought to be in your home. Send for it To-day. 
: j ARDED FoUR GOLD MEDALS 
r overlapping sufficiently to cover securely. The Perry Pictures, 15 to 25 times as large as this haby Stuart, 
li- center and small plaits on each side. With a fine wire or heavy thread sew cost only ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more. 225 subjects, 
d. This is now laid on the first handker- the hoop in position on the cardboard. THE PERRY PICTURES CO., ner 1201, mavoen, mass. 




















“I wish that every woman 
would try Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream this winter. 
There is really nothing like 
it for the skin and complex- 
ion in cold weather.’’—The 
Hinds Cream Girl. 





We are sure of this because such a vast 
number of refined women have for years used 


Hinds..Cream 


in preference to all other toilet creams and 
the demand steadily increases everywhere. 

It is so delightful to use, so refreshing and 
prompt in relieving 


ROUGH OR CHAPPED SKIN 


that it becomes a favorite in every home. It 
will keep the pores clean and free from im- 
purities—prevent blemishes and eruptions of 
the skin. It is simply ideal as a complexion 
beautifier. 


Price 50 cents a bottle. Sold everywhere 
or mailed postpaid by us Z not obtainable. 
Be sure to get the genuine Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream—Do not accept a substitute. 


Trial Bottle and Booklet Sent Free on Request 


The Hinds Cream Girl 
CALENDAR 


POSTPAID 
front. You will like it and 


so will your friends. Send | 


10c to-day and we will mail it postpaid. 








Exquisite in style and color; 
full of life and interest; the 
daintiest, prettiest and most 
attractive art panel imagin- 
able. No advertising on the 
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Size 11x46 inches 





A. S. HINDS, 16 West St., Portland, Maine 











The Bazar’s Smartest Pattern 
Send 1 0c. 








Do you 





want it ? to-day 

This (Regular price 25c) 
picture The usual 
illustrates mice of 
the most this 
charming pattern is 
and most 25 cents. 
unique Till 

of the December 
Bazar’s 15th we 
winter will send 
patterns. ee any 
We address 
wish to for 10 
introduce senate 

it to new hanes é 
friends. Ro wi 


This BAZAR pattern comes 


page ot If you want this pattern, 
in three sizes : 


fill out the attached coupon, 


Small . . 32 or 34 inches and mail it to us with 10 

Medium . 36 or 38 inches cents in stamps or silver. 

Large . . 40 or 42 inches This offer is open only until 
(bust measure) December 15th. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me the pattern described above, in size 
I enclose 10 cents. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


WO dresses suitable for house or 
street wear for women of almost any 
Each of these 


age are illustrated. 
presents many possibilities 
of development in contrast- 
ing materials, and each is 
a model which you will 
find very practical to use 
in remodeling work. 

The first has the same 
style of kimono sleeve as 
we have been wearing for 
a year. The cut of the 
blouse, with sleeve parts 
cut separate from the main 
body of the waist, is help- 
ful in the making over 
process because compara- 
tively small pieces will 
serve for the cutting. The 
same thing is true of the 
skirt. The back gore is the 
only one that is cut full- 
length, and even this, if the 
pieces at your disposal are 
not long enough, may be 
pieced and the velvet band 
be continued across the 
panel, or the same effect of 
a lapping piece be followed 
in the back. 

Cloth, serge, silk, poplin, 
cashmere—any material al- 
most—may be combined 
with another in sueh a 
gown as this. The trim- 
ming across the top of the 
vest may be of lace or em- 
broidery in colors. 


The second dress, at the right side of 
the group, is also of two materials. It 
has the new cut of the .armhole seam 
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very low on the shoulder. 


alone, with a blouse, is especially good 
for outings—for walking or golf or skat- 





THE ATHLETIC GIRL’S BLOUSE. 
Pattem No. 335. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. 
Price, 10 cents. 
The quantity of material required is 2 
yards, 36 inches wide, with three-quarters 
of a yaid of trimming material. 


Po 
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A PRACTICAL COAT 
MODEL SUITABLE FOR STORM- 


MA 
Patten No. 231 
Price, 20 cents. 
ity of material required, 434 
52 inches wide, or 10 yards, 22 
wide, with one-half yard of ma- 
terial for collar and bias 
The skirt 








ing. The skirt itself may be continued 
to the full length with the extra band 
put on outside, giving firmness around 


the ankles, which is much 
more comfortable for walk- 
ing than a soft skirt. 

The long coat, No. 231, 
is a model which can be 
used for an evening cloak 
as well as for one for day- 
time wear. The cloak of 
serge, ratine, or broad 
cloth, with velvet or braid 
trimmings, long enough t 
cover the gown, is most con- 
venient and is to be used 
generally this winter to 
“ change off ” with the regu- 
lar street suit. Under it 
you may wear a velvet, cor- 
duroy, or silk dress with 
safety even on a wet day. 
For an evening cloak the 
standing collar may be left 
off, and fancy braid frogs 
may be used at the left side 
instead of buttons. Fancy 
braid may be the trimming, 
and this braid may trim 
the seam around the sides 
and back at the waist. 

The three blouses are all 
extremely practical. No. 335 
is a slip-on middy blouse 
suitable for any girl from 
fourteen years to her grad- 
uation from college. No. 
338 is a novel evening 
blouse. It may be made of 


lace, of chiffon, or of silk. Made of some 
heavy lace, even of a cheap quality, and 
veiled with chiffon to match your suit, 


it is a most convenient one for the gir! 
who, on a week-end visit, wants some- 
thing pretty to wear for dinner yet can- 
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SMART AFTERNOON BLOUSE. 


Pattern No. 338. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 10 cents. 
Quantity of materiel required, 174 yards, 44 inches wide, 
with 1 yard, 27 inches wide, for trimming. 


not carry with her an extra frock. This 
style of blouse is suitable for dinner, in- 
formally, for the theater and for assist- 
ing at a small afternoon tea. Clever fin- 
vers may add touches of gold or silver 
embroidery to 
the yoke and 
trimming bands. 
‘The belt should 
be placed high. ¢ 
The little straight 
peplum below the 
belt is one of the 
smart features of 
the blouse. 
These _ over- 
blouses are be- 
ing used over 


SMALL GIRL’S GIRL'’S SCHOOL 
SLIP-ON FROCK. FROCK. 
. Patten No. 671. Pattern No. 672. 
Sizes, 4, 6, and 8 years. Sizes, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Price, 10 cents. Price, 20 cems. 


Quantity of material Ss Quantity of material ired 
for mediam size, 2 y 27 oe sew 9 44 
inches wide. 


lace dresses. Some are quite long and 
cut low at the neck. 

The small girl’s slip-on frock buttons 
down each shoulder. Back and front are 
just alike. The edges are buttonholed. 

The school-girl’s dress is a good model 
for serges or any other wool material. 
It may be used also for such stuffs as 
khaki, galatea, and heavy linens. In cor- 
duroy or velveteen, for a better dress, the 
same model is good, with collar and cuffs 
of a contrasting material and pretty braid 
trimming. 

On the opposite page you will find a 
picture of a charming and practical gown 
of which the pattern is offered at a special 
price. It is a twenty-five-cent pattern 
which we are offering at ten cents this 
month in order to induce women who 
have not tried the Bazar’s patterns to do 
80. Those who are in the habit of using 
them know and tell us that they get the 
best satisfaction from them. This offer 
is open to all—new friends and old. 
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4 Christmas Morning © : 


you can delight some friend by 
presenting her with this most prac- 


: tical and useful gift—Pneu Form, : 
the wonderful Pneumatic Dress Form—that 
reproduces any form with looking-glass fidelity. 


. je will be appreciated the whole year ‘round and for many years. 
Any woman who makes her own waists or dresses, or waists and 
dresses for others, will find in Pneu Form a constant comfort and 


convenience. 


TeeuForm 


Or any woman who has her gowns made by a 
Modiste will find the Pneu Form a happy relief from the vexing and 
wearisome task of standing hour after hour for fittings. 


4 is the Pneumatic Dress Form referred to by Maud Weatherly Beamish 


in her article on 


Post of July 29th. 





@ On request Pneu Form for 
Christmas will be wrapped in neat 
Holly paper, tied with a cheery rib- 
bon, tagged, ready for presentation. 


** Hunting the Fashions’”’ 


the exactness of Nature. 


557 Fifth Avenue 
near 46th Street 
New York 


Phone Bryant 7620 
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The celebrated Jaeger 
f Underwear is suitable alike } 
f for men, women and chil- 
dren, and for all conditions | 
of health and occupation. | 
Recommended by the Med- | 
ical Profession everywhere. /f 


Explanatory catalogue and / 
samples free on request. / 












Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores: 
New York, 806 Sth Aves 22 Maiden Lane; 
Bkin., 5& = 






in. Be. 4 
St: Phila, 1516 Chestnut St; © 3, 126 
N. State St. Agents in all princi ities, 





” 

“‘Home-Making,theNew Profession 
Is a 100-pp. ill. booklet—it*s ER EE. Home study domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers. and for well-paid positions. 
Am. Sehoo! of Home Economics, 509 W. G¥h St., Chicage, Ill. 













PNEU FORM COMPANY 
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in the Saturday Evening 

It is the form used by Parisian and American 

Modistes who prefer it for fitting purposes to the human form because p, 
Pneu Form is always ready, always stands still and never gets LS 
cross or out-of-sorts. 


N 

By simply inflating Pneu Form inside 3 y 
the fitted waist lining of the person for whom V, 
the waist or dress is to be made, the form, Aa 
faithful in every detail, is reproduced with &- 


The standard rod $> 
can be easily regulated to any desired height 
for the draping of skirts or entire gowns. 4 


Call at our parlors and see a practical \' 
demonstration of Pneu Form. ‘¥ 
Or write for Fashion Book YY 
F-38, “What to Wear And te 
How to Make It.” £5 his 
Pneu Form may behad only ofthe os one 
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@© Purchasers of patterns are especially cautioned 
| to be sure to mention size of pattern required in 
ordering by mail. Remittance may be made in 
stamps, money order, postal note, or check. 


Special Patterns 


The Bazar does not have patterns 
of all garment designs illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
among women of taste. When you 
see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which you would like 
a pattern, look first in the back pages 
of that number and see if this gown 
is illustrated there as a cut paper 
pattern. If not, write to us and 
we will tell you whether it is to be 
issued later, and, if not, what the 
— of a special pattern would be 
n general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. These are cut to 
your measure as carefully as a dress- 
maker cuts a gown. en days to 
two weeks must be allowed for 
cutting such a pattern 











HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS 


Cut Paper Patterns 


IN THIS NUMBER 


THE ATHLETIC 
No. 335, Price, 
or AFTERNOON 
Price, 15 cents; 


Girt's Bouse, 
10 cents; MorRNIN¢ 
Waist, No. 330, 
Skirt, No. 415, 


Price, 15 cents; A PracticaL Coat, 
No. 231, Price, 20 cents; Warst, No. 
337, Price, 15 cents; Skirt, No. 416, 
rice, 15 cents; SMART AFTERNOON 
Biouse, No. 338, Price, 10 cents; 
SMALL GiRL’s Siip-on Frock, No. 
671, Price, 10 cents; GirL’s SCHOOL 


Frock, No. 672, Price, 20 cents. 


IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


MORNING 
25 cents; 


Dress, No. 552, Price, 
Stip-on Gown, No. 553, 
Price, 25 cents; SLIP-on Gown, No. 
554, Price, 25 cents; NEw Mope. 
Biov sE, No. 333, Price, 15 cents; 
REVERSIBLE W aist, No. 334, Price, 
15 cents; AFTERNOON OR EVENING 
Gown, No. 555, Price, 25 cents. 


@ The Embroidery and Stencil Pattern Catalogue is now ready, and will be sent to 
any one sending 4 cents in stamps. @ A Special Autumn Pattern Catalogue, containing 
only new models suitable for pensent. use, will be sent to any one who writes for it. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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#OUR EMBROIDERY CONTEST 


$1,200 in Prizes 




















Ciass A. Desien 4. 











Crass A. Desien*2. Crass A. Desien 3. 









CLass B. Desien 1. 





Crass B. Desien 2. 





Ciass B. Desien 3. 


broidery Contest are shown here in 
small size. If you are interested in 
the contest write for a circular showing 
the designs in larger size and giving all 
conditions of the contest. The design 
you choose will be sent free. You can 


‘ko designs for the Bazar’s New Em- 


of work shown in the illustration. But 
the work must be done by, hand, and the 
design chosen must be entered in the class 
to which it belongs—white work, house- 
hold articles, or dress accessories. 
Choose a design and see how well you 
can develop it. Try some new stitch in 





CLASS A 
White Work on White 
EMBROIDERED IN COTTON- 


Ten Prizes of Books. 
Seventy-five Prizes of Subscriptions to 
“ Harper’s Bazar.” 


In this class the desi will ber A 
Nightgown or Chemise; A Blouse; A Round 
Table-center; A Towel-end; A Washable 
Pillow Slip-cover. 








stamp it on any ma- 


OUR GREAT 


ED ca aibaeddcaswins meee - 2. errr eer $50.00 

NNN s-6.55.0's0-6b0 oom soon 40.00 fe SRE rrr 40.00 
OO rrr errr: - Saar 25.00 
Sern oe a ON oS rere --.- 10.00 
IS 5 ori ob. ead ood see aeeien a OS) 2 eee eee 10.00 
IR iio dora wrkckanccrealets Pe IS UI so cca rccaviscesbesccss 10.00 
ee re err er ree §.00 Seventh Prize... .....ccccccscces 5.00 
ee NE MNEs 6 6 cess weoacene ce 5.00 
ING 6:5. 0's45. 0:05:00 93 Hae ee De BID 6k onc cts cvccasvcesse 5.00 
EN SRE. occ cd cdc caesvaveceel "Sere eae ers 5.00 
Ss ace cas oo ee i 2 rr re 5.00 
Thirty Prizes of Subscriptions to “Harper’s Thirty Prizes of Subscriptions to “ Harper’s 

Magazine.” Magazine.” 


CLASS C 
Dress Accessories 


PRIZE LIST 


CLASS B 
Household Articles 
EMBROIDERED IN SILKS 


Ten Prizes of Books. 
Seventy-five Prizes of Subscriptions to 
“ Harper’s Bazar.” 


In this class the designs will be: A Square 
Table-center; A Round Table-centre; An 
Oval Table-center; A Square Pillow-cover; 
An Oblong Pillow-cover. 














which you have per- 


terial you prefer and ]EMBROIDERED IN FANCY FLOSSES| fected yourself, or 


choose your own |First Prize......... 
style of work and |Second Prize........ 
whatever brand of | Third Prize........ 


working cotton or - 
silk you prefer. The Sixth Prize 


I ere $50.00} follow the old rules 
sap emioogun 40.00] of French or eyelet 
ee oe ee 


work and see if you 
10.00 cannot win a prize. 


contest is now Open. [Geventh Prize........cccccccccce 5.00| There are so many 
It closes March 1, |Bighth Prize.............ssseees 5.00] prizes that each 
1912. OS eee ee 5.00} woman’s chance is 

Any style of hand |Tenth Prize................20- 5.00] gcood—one hundred 
embroidery will be |Eleventh Prize................-- 5.00} and one prizes in 
admitted to the con- | Thirty Prizes of Subscriptions.to “‘ Harper’s} each class, three 
test. Cut-work, eye- azine.” hundred and _ three 


let, solid embroid- 
ery, and all types 
of fancy stitching 
are included. This 
opens the contest 
to many women who 


Ten Prizes of Books. 
Seventy-five Prizes of Subscriptions to 
“ Harper’s Bazar.” 


In this class the designs will be: A 
Woman’s Blouse; An Embroidered Ki- 
mono; A Hand-bag; A Collar; A Child’s 


altogether. If you 
do not win you will 
at least have your 
work to keep, so 
it will not be 
wasted. Every piece 


Crass A. 


Crass B. 


Crass B. 








Design 5. 





Desien 4. 





Desien 5. 





excel in various | Frock with yoke and panel. of work will be re- 
special kinds of turned to the owner 
work. Originality of treatment will be when the contest and the exhibition of 
considered in the judging as well as ac- the work are over. Send at once for a 


curacy. You need not follow the method circular and an application blank. 














Crass C. Desien 4. 
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Real Silk Embroidery 


This Beautiful 
Russian Crash 
















Yes, free absolutely, together with Back, 
Iilustrated Diagram Lesson, and List of 
Handsome Embroidery Designs. We make this 
Startling Offer to prove the superiority of 


BELDINC’S 
EMBROIDERY SILKS 

Please go to your dealer, purchase 6 skeins of Beld- 
ing’s Embroidery Silk for on y 25 cts. and he will give you 
above Pillow Top FREE. it dealer will not supply you, 
send his name with order, adding 5c. postage, total 30 cts., 
and receive above Russian Crash Pillow Top and Be 1k 
FREE Prepaid. Easily embroidered. Choice of Amer- 
ican Beauty — Arts & Crafts and Grape Designs. , 

pe for our new illustrated bovklet 
SPECIAL Modern Embroidery Ideas.” Juterests 
Sent absolutely FREE. 


















every woman. 
BELDING BROS. & CO. 
201-203 W. Monroe St., Dept.712, Chicago, Ill. 
























Christmas 
Catalog is Ready 


Wonderful Christmas mer- 
chandise, and 1000 toys and 
games. Let theKiddiessee 
the pictures and you'll 
know instantly what will 
please them most. 


Over 50 pages of our Gen- 
eral Winter Catalogare de- 
voted to Christmas sugges- 
tions. Ask for that, too. 


Both are free onrequest. 


Write us today: "Send 
Christmas Catalog No. 33." 


JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 


‘You Can Weigh | 


What 


You Should Weigh 


You can, I know it, because 
I have reduced 25,000 women 
and have built up as many 
more — scientifically, natu- 
rally, without drugs, in the 
privacy of their own rooms; 
I can build up your vitality— 
| at the same time I strengthen 
your heart action; can teach 
you how to breathe, to stand, 
walk and relieve such ailments 
as nervousness, torpid liver, 
constipation, indigestion, etc. 


One pupil writes: ‘‘I weigh 83 pounds 
less, and I have gained wonterte in 




































06 
26, and oh! I feel SO WE 
Write to-day for my nr booklet, 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 24, t , Chicago 
Author of Growth in Silence,’ "' Self-Sufjiciency,"’ etc. 


Vegetable Silk 


(TRADE MARK) 


Hosiery for Xmas 


—— more appreciated than this 
wonderful gsearn/ess hosiery 
—made by our own secret proc- 
ess — that looks like silk and 
wears like iron and that is 


Guaranteed One Year 


Style 2626, shown, most durable 
Stocking made, medium weight. 
All colors, sizes 8 to 1044. 

Style 2424 same grade for men. 


Order For Xmas Now 




























Write for 
Free Book 


—tells of 
les 


Send fifty cents per pair, plus roposition for you. 
10c. posta; =v yield rite for our plan—tells 
in Xmas prepaid howto builda 


&@ permanent, 
ble business for 

Vegetable Silk is 
Satisfactory. 


a A Tag 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


Sy aniat ntoats wey e copes Ss ink fom growing again. 
Easy, painless, harmless. No Booklet free. Write to-day. 
D. J. MAHLER, 492-D Sabler Park, Providence, R. J. 




















HARPER’S BAZAR 


The Season’s Coiffures 
BY MARY W. MOUNT 





NE hears, every now 

and then, that false 

hair will not be worn 
to such an extent this sea- 
son as last. But if arbiters 
of fashion and _ hair-dressers 
to social leaders here and 
abroad know their own minds 
this is all pure fiction— 
switches and braids, puffs, 
transformations, pompadours, 
and curls will occupy as 
prominent a place in the 
modish coiffure as they have 
done for some time. Not so 
many rats and puffs will be 
worn, otherwise the season’s 
changes in hair-dressing will 
be merely a difference of ar- 
rangement. 

The two strongest features 
in new fashions for dressing 
the hair are the Psyche knot 
and the fringe. At present 
fringes are merely little love- 
locks across the forehead, 
and make an attractive fin- 
ish to loosely waved tresses 
that are brought back from 
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the face, slightly puffed at 
the sides, to convey an im- 
pression of abundant locks, 
and twisted into a Psyche knot at 
back of the head. 


With Artificial Flowers 


fit above faces to which this style of ar- 
rangement is particularly becoming. 


Another smart hair decora- 














tion is the band, which will be 
worn in somewhat different ma- 
terials and for the evening. It 
is made of lace net caught at the 
sides with clusters of flowers. 
Quite the latest and most 
popular hair decoration for 
dress occasions is the cap of 
pearls or jewels, which will be 


of a size to become its wearer, 
and allow glistening fluffs of 


hair to stray in its meshes and 
ripple below them. Both caps 
and hair bands are easy to 
make at home, and so are 
the dainty floral wreaths that 
girls will wear all winter. 

A most charming comple- 
ment to an evening coiffure is 
the imported neckband of velvet 
fastened at one side by a 
cluster of flowers with dangling 
buds. Older women may 
jewels at this fastening. To 
make a cluster of flowers for 
this band one has only to cut 
folds—bias, if possible—of soft 
silk, satin, or chiffon about the 
length and width of one’s fin- 
ger. Gather the raw edge and 


wear 








The New Neckband 


One of the pleasing feat- 
ures of this revival of a 
elassie style of coiffure is 
the fact that.the knot may 
be worn high or low upon 
the head. A woman must 
study the position that 
proves most becoming to 
her face, and arrange her 
knot accordingly. 

In connection with the 
last mode appear braids, 
transformations, and curls 
in new arrangements. <A 
braid, for instance, is 
brought around the base of 
the Psyche, and fastened 
in a loop on each side near 
the crown of the head. The 
effect is very pretty, and 
the braid prevents the knot 
from sliding downward. 

Simplicity of coiffure is 
suggested by parting the 
hair in- the middle and 
waving it back from the 
part at the sides. 

To make this method of 
hair-dressing easy to a busy 
woman or possible to the 
owner of scant tresses, 
transformations are built 
with the parted center. 
Pompadours are planned to 











whip it together so that small 
roses are formed. 


The Popular Pearl Cap 




















YOUR Copy of 1911-12 Models in 


ALBRECHT FURS 


Is Ready For You. 


It will show you an endless array of the 
latest and most stylish furs at prices to 
suit every pume. Every article made 
in the famous Albrecht workrooms 














Northwest. 
century's experience in furs, 
oe guarantees 

piece of fur that 
vom4 th Albrecht 
trade-mark. Prices so 
reasonable that every wo- 
man can afford 


ALBRECHT | 
FURS 


Illustration shows 
Albrecht Model 140 
and Pillow 


Half-a 


express prepaid on re- 

ceipt of price of set— $43.00. 

, edd of women are daily 

writing for our 1911-12 Catalog of | 

Albrecht Furs. Gives valuable 4 fi 
tion how to choose furs— their f 


names and definite prices ] 
tographs from actual furs— interesting j 
facts not procurable elsewhere. You'll 
want it to make an intelligent selection. 
Sent free. Write for Catalog No. 16 
now. 

Ask the best dealer in your town fa Albrecht 
Furs. li he hasn't them write us direct—we will fill 
your order, express prepaid, on receipt of price. 


References: Any Bank or Mercantile Agency. 
E. ALBRECHT & SON _ Established 1855 
6th & Minnesota Sts., Station “Gg”, Saint Paul 

















Vast quantities of poor and 
cheap commodities are con 
stantly put upon the market 
Yet there is a growing demand 
for the best product Inevery 

In buying food, furnit 

| . 1 
clothing, tools or machinery, the 


purchase money is but one item 
of cost. 

How frequently does it happen 
that in selecting material for a 
garment, orarticle of house deco 
ration requiring embr 
silk, great « are 
of the foundation and 
little thought given to the choice 
of sewing « 


lery with 


is taken in the 


selection 
wr embroidery silk to be 
The 


“HEMINWAY & SONS” 
SILKS 


used, 


while a little higher in price than many 
kinds, are in reality not ‘‘high priced 
All wash silks bearing the firm name ‘‘ M 
HEMINWAY & SONS" are sold to dea 
ers with the understanding that the ma 
facturers will be responsible for any in 
perfection, if perchance it should be fou 
A guarantee covering a wide scope 

it is a good rule to get th 

Order by nam: 


“M. HEMINWAY” & SONS 























REAL MOHAIRS 


Direct from Loom to Wearer 
No intermediate Profits 


Honest Goods at Particularly Low Prices 


Benn’s Mohairs are beautiful examples of modern im- 
ements in weaving and finishing ; perfect in text- 
ure, soft and silky to handle, and with a permanent 

ant shimmering finish. They shed dust, wear well, 

can be cleaned or carefully washed ; drape beauti- 
fully, and are not like the old Alpacas, springy ana stiff 





for dresses, skirts, t we 
in a varied assortment of weaves an / 


CUT IN ANY LENGTH 


EXPRESSAGE PREPAID to nearest office 
Write for FREE SAMPLES and price list. 


ar, etc., 
lors, are 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly refunded. 


Joseph Benn & Sons, Inc. 
Dept. H 
Greystone, Rhode Island 




















Pure, delicious, health- 
ful, it is the ideal food 
beverage. Old and 
young, weak and strong, 
all delight in its delicate 
flavor and aroma and 
benefit by its health- 
giving qualities. 





Registered U. S. Pat. Office 


Trade-mark on Every 
Package. 

53 Highest Awards in 
Europe and America. 











Handsomely Illustrated Booklet of 
Choice Recipes Sent Free on Request 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass, 








~#Why! Ws Baker's Cocoa; that’s good” | 











Gives New Life to Silver! 
Does your silver look dull and old? 
USE 
a ZACTR aN 
and note the transformation. It will be 
thoroughly clean and possess an ex- 
quisite lustre—all without the least 
scratching or marring. Easy to use, 


economicaland reliable. Free from any 
injurious substance. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 
Or 15c. in stamps for full sized — post-paid, 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 
id by Grocers and Druggists venyuihene. 


KNOX 


PURE, PLAIN, SPARKLING 


: GELATINE 
Dessert Book FREE 


Our recipe book, ‘‘Dainty Desserts for Dain’ 
People *F illustrated i in co no My » howing just = 
dishes look, an iving over | 
nde s, d- 
dings, Ices, Ice 
Candies, etc., will be sent 
you, FREE, for your gro- 
cer's name. If he doesn't 
keep Knox Gelatine, send 
c stamp for pint sample, 
or | 5c for 2-quart package. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
375 Knox Ave. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 














recipes for 

















'JESSONS in COOKING 2c" S7eam% 

with recipes and directions for preparing each 
meal. sedseniee ist 21 Lessons,on approval. Sample pages FREE. 
American School of Home Economics, 509 W. 69th St., Chicago 





HARPER’S BAZAR 





A Novel Bazar 

Country Fam.—Why not have a 
burlesque county fair to raise the money 
for your library? You should trim your 
rooms with stacks of wheat or corn, 
pumpkins, squashes, strings of onions, 
red peppers, ete., and the booths with 
pumpkin vines and autumn leaves. Give 
a prize for the biggest squash and pump- 
kin sent in, and for the most beautiful 
patch-work quilt. Have a “ fancy-work ” 
booth trimmed with patch-work quilts, 
and sell not only dainty bits of needle- 
work, but practical work-aprons, dusters, 
ete. Sell real pink lemonade, pop-corn, 
molasses candy, and ginger cookies at 
another booth, house plants for the win- 
ter at another, preserves at another, ete. 
Oyster stew should play a conspicuous 
part in the refreshments, combined with 
coffee, doughnuts, and cheese. The girls 
who wait on the booths should wear sun- 
bonnets and gingham aprons, and the 
men overalls and large straw hats. Have 
a mock athletic contest and races for en- 
tertainment. 

The Bazar will gladly help your fair, 
as it has many church fairs, if you will 
have a Harper’s Bazar booth. We will 
give you ten subscriptions to the Bazar, 
which you can sell, and a commission of 
thirty-five cents on each subscription you 
can send us besides these ten. We will 
also send you twenty-five copies of the 
Bazar to sell, and posters for the decora- 
tion of the booth. 

Letters cannot be d in these col 





soone1 than two months from the time of their receipt. 


ivities according to the old English custom with a procession headed 


a hobby-horse on a stick, while the others follow, 
candle-stick, with which the room is to be lighted 
in a Yule log. 


For a 

Susscrisper.—You must first select the 
sponsor or sponsors for your child. It is 
customary to have a god-mother for a 
little girl, but permissible to have a god- 
father as well. Four o’clock is the fa- 
vorite hour for a christening. The in- 
vitations, if they are engraved, may be 
worded as follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. John North 
request the pleasure of your company 
at the christening of their daughter 

on Wednesday, November fifth: 
at four o’clock, at 
Four Park Street. 

The amount of the minister’s fee is 
optional, as at a wedding. 

You should serve cake and punch after 
the ceremony, anyway, and possibly sand- 
wiches and ices as well. 

Here -is a very good receipt for the 
claret punch: one quart of claret, one 
pint of Apollinaris, one wineglassful of 
strong tea, the juice of three lemons, and 
powdered sugar to taste. If you do not 
wish to use claret, you can substitute 
fruit juice. 

As to Introductions 

Daisy.— You should introduce your 
husband as Doctor Brown. 
When Leaving Town 

Mrs. L. X. T.—‘P. p. ec.” stands for 
“Pour prendre congé,” or “To take 
leave.” P. p. c. cards are sent by a per- 
son leaving town, to those upon whom 
she has not been able to make farewell calls. 
Prompt 


answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. 


Address, Good F 


‘orm Department, Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. 





THUMBS UP 


(Continued from page 544) 

Mrs. Penwith had a boisterous nature, 
not given to intuition or the refined evi- 
dences of delicacy. The distance between 
horseback and the sick-room, the country 
elub and blindness, had been stumbled over 
with an accession of humility that her hus- 
band noticed without comment. But did 
the lady, now for the first time beginning 
to question the value of the military ideal, 
divine her son’s attitude toward her? 
Could he have analyzed it himself? When 
his keen ears anticipated her entrance into 
the room, he turned his head to the wall, 
as if too tired to speak or to be spoken 
to. A nice observer or a disciple of 
psychotherapy might have argued that 
the boy was pursuing a train of thought 
which he did not wish interrupted by un- 
sympathetic influence. However that may 
be, this phenomenon did not happen when 
his father came. 

But both mother and father recognized 
the mighty struggle that the lad made for 
life. Sudden blindness to a Hercules is 
not life; it is assassination. Young Pen- 
with obeyed orders eagerly and without 
murmur. His sunny disposition never 
clouded. His courage never waned. It 
seemed as if his years of preparatory and 
collegiate training in athletic subordina- 
tion had been only for this test of sub- 
missiveness. Told to relax, he did so. 
Ordered to sleep, he slept.. Commanded to 
vegetate, he became in his mind a cabbage. 
He played that he was one of a row of 
them. Prescribed to drop athletics from 
his mind, he promptly forgot even the 
signals and plays of football. Required to 
eliminate the thought of study, he put 
the memory of his special courses from his 
brain. When he found himself unduly 
thinking, or obsessed with the restlessness 
of inactivity, he resolutely commandeered 
sleep. It was imposed upon him not to 
think eyes. What an order to a young 
god smitten blind! Yet, with a resolution 
that was almost superhuman, he substi- 
tuted the thought of toes. Blessed and 
harmless substitution! 

And yet! When he felt his father’s 
hand, there was electrified in him the 
whole value of the tragie horror. For his 
father had not been forbidden to think. 
Then, against the boy’s will, his blood 


raced; and he was glad of it—and then 
he was ashamed because he had broken 
orders. 


It is a curious fact that the culmination 
of a tragedy is often witnessed by those 
whom the principals might not choose. 

It was about two in the afternoon, just 
following a light lunch, that young Pen- 
with turned and looked straight at his 
mother standing by his bed. To one ac- 
customed to the dim light, objects are 
easily distinguished. So unusual was this 
attitude of the boy’s that Mrs. Penwith 
stood rooted. She hardly dared breathe. 
It seemed to her disordered mind that her 
son was inspecting her. Her full bosom 
rose and fell. What did he think he saw? 
What was he about to say? What addi- 
tional horror was to be hers? For she 
knew that a crisis was at hand. 

“Mother,” the voice came naturally 
and evenly. “You have grown awfully 
thin. It’s too bad.” 

Too startled to realize what this meant, 
Mrs. Penwith dropped upon the foot of 
the bed; and then the two stared at each 
other. 

“How do you know?” she 
hoarsely. 

“Tt’s perfectly plain.” 

“How many fingers am I holding up?” 
She raised her hand above her head. 

“Two,” without hesitation, the answer 
came.. 

Then Mrs. Penwith knew. She did not 
ery. She did not embrace. She was a 
soldier’s daughter, and it occurred to her 
that this was exactly the time for self- 
restraint. 

“You mustn’t talk,” she said, very 
quietly. “I want to telephone to the 
office. He—” she stopped, gripped with 
the emotion she was to evoke. 

“Do you want to know first,” she 
whispered, leaning toward her boy, “ how 
the game came out?” 

The lad turned his head wearily to the 
wall. 

“T don’t care,” he said, distinctly. “I 
want my father.” 


asked, 


But that night evening editions flamed 
the news wherever the search-light of the 
press shot: “ Penwith sees! Penwith sees!” 





NEW BOOKS OF 
SPECIAL INTEREST 


The Cook Book 
of Left-Overs 


A Collection of 400 Reliable Reci 

the Practical Housekeeper, by ead 

CaRROLL CiarKeE, former Instructor in 

Cookery in Pratt Institute, Brookl 

and Pu@sez Deyo Ruton, former n- 

structor in Invalid Cookery and 

Dietetics in Bellevue Hospital, New 

York City. 

This book is not intended as a substi- 
tute for the regular cook book. It is a 
sa handy-book for the average 

ousekeeper who cannot afford to waste 
food which has been left over from her 
table. What to do with Left-Over Meats, 
with Left-Over Poultry, with Left-Over 
Vegetables, with Left-Over Bread, are 
some of the chapter headings. 
Illustrated with Photographs. ae. 3 cial 

wares Cloth, jatform with “ The 
Expert Waitress,” $1.00 net 


Where the 


Money Grows 
By GARET GARRETT 


A series of vignettes of Wall Street and 
the financial district, in am easy con- 
versational style, showing the amen 
nature of high finance—and low—without 
its technicalities. The odd habits and 
the superstitions of men in the Street are 
discussed, and there is more genuine color 
in the book than in many novels of Wall 
Street. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 


Spiritism and 
Psychology 


By THEODORE. FLOURNOY 
Translated by Hereward Carrington 


About once every ten years a really 
good book upon psychics is published—a 
book, that is, which is epoch-making. 
Professor Flournoy’s previous book (‘From 
India to the Planet Mars”) was one, 
and the present volume is another. Mr. 
Carrington has contributed a number of 
valuable foot-notes. 


|___ dHARPER 2 BROTHERS 
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NEW BOOKS FOR 
YOUNGER READERS 


These three books are specially suitable for 
Readers of 12 years and over. 


The Young Lion 


Hunter | sy zane crey 


Ken Ward, the hero of ‘‘The Young 
Forester’’ and “The Young Pitcher,” has 
in this new book unique experiences 
among wild beasts in the West. The 
story is packed with interest and excite- 
ment, and gives young readers many 
glimpses of a new country. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.25 


Konigskinder: 


or The Royal Children 
By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 


Humperdinck’s opera is now added to 
the stories which Anna Alice Chapin has 
arranged for children. In this book she 
tells the beautiful and pathetically ro- 
mantic tale of the Royal Children—of the 
King’s Son who leaves the ease and 
luxury of the Contented Kingdom, and 
of the lovely Goose Girl. Each chapter 
of the book is preceded by a few bars of 
melody and an gree of the motives, 
Illustrated from Photographs of the Opera. 

t2mo, Cloth, $1.25. U Imtform | with 

“Wonder Tales from Wagner” and 

“The Story of the Rhinegold.” 


The Beoy’s 
Life of Edison 


By WILLIAM H. MEADOWCROFT 
of the Edison Laboratories, East Orange, N. J. 


The boyhood and personality of the great 
inventor are here pictured for younger 
readers by one of Edison's associates, and 
often in Edison’s own words. Here are 
his experiences as a newsboy, his ~ 
nings in a telegraph office, and his 
experiments in electricit re 

Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 





Specially suitable for Readers of 10 years and over. 


PJ 

Tommy’s Money 
Adventures in New York and Elsewhere 
By JOHN R. CORYELL 
The story of how ae Tommy, alone 
in New York, spent one hundred dollars, 
and his experience as an imp in a panto- 
mime. Numerous other short — are 
included. Illustrated by W. A. Rogers. 

r2mo, Cloth, 60 cents 
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Monday, November 20 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal; ham and eggs; Graham gems; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corn pudding; rice and cheese fritters; 
blackberry jam ; 5 a tea. 
DINNE: 

Vegetable soup; breaded heen; baked sweet- 
potatoes; beets; lettuce salad. Cottage 
pudding. 

Tuesday, November 21 
BREAKFAST 
Apples; scrambiea eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Baked oysters ; spinach balls; sliced bananas ; 
French crullers; tea. 
DINNER 
Onion soup; roast veal; potato puff; parsnip 
fritters; celery salad. Cream custards. 
Wednesday, November 22 
BREAKFAST 


Stewed prunes; fried eggs; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Salmon souffilé; green-pepper and potato 
croquettes ; quince marmalade; gingerbread ; 
tea. 
DINNER 


Chicken fricassee; baked potatoes; rice cro- 
quettes ; watercress salad. Brown Betty. 
Thursday, November 23 
BREAKFAST 
fried scallops ; 
LUNCHEON 
Tomato omelette; cheese toast; 
fruit; cake; tea. 


Oranges ; muffins; coffee. 


preserved 


DINNER 
Chicken soup; beefsteak; fried sweet-pota- 
toes; cauliflower; romaine salad. read 
pudding. 
Friday, November 24 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal; poached eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
fried apples ; orange cake ; tea. 
DINNER 
Clam chowder; lamb chops; potatoes au 
gratin; spinach; beet salad. Bavarian cream 
with maraschino cherries. 
Saturday, November 25 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas ; codfish balls; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Peppers stuffed with oysters; ham cream 
cakes; canned cherries; macaroons; tea. 
DINNER 
Vermicelli soup; corned beef; cabbage; 
string-beans; lettuce salad. Lemon pie. 
Sunday, November 26 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit ; corned-beef hash ; 
fins; coffee. 
DINNER 
roast beef; 


Rice chauffée ; 


English muf- 


Tomato soup; potatoes roasted 


in pan; onions; carrots sauté. Plum pud- 
ding. 
SUPPER 

Cheese omelette; creamed celery; olive and 


orange marmalade; sponge- 
cake ; chocolate. 
Monday, November 27 
BREAKFAST 
scrambled eggs; 
LUNCHEON 
Kidney stew ; timbale of rice; sliced bananas ; 
jelly cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Beef pie; stuffed potatoes; oyster plant; 
watercress salad. Chocolate blanc-mange. 
Tuesday, November 28 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed pears; creamed eggs; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Salmon soufflé; nut bread; preserved fruit; 
French crullers ; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup; shoulder of lamb; fried 


potato salad; 


Cereal ; toast; coffee. 


corn bread; 


sweet-potatoes ; es salad. Orange 
pie. 
eee November 29 
EAKFAST 
Apples; boiled ous and bacon; pop-overs; 
coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Tomato pudding; ham toast; celery; stewed 
figs ; cookies; tea. 
DINNER 
Cauliflower soup; veal cutlet; potato puff; 
string-beans; escarole salad. Maple custard. 
Thursday, November 30 
BREAKFAST 
panfish ; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Potato omelette; banana croquettes; apple 
sauce; nut cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup; roast turkey; cran- 
berry sauce; French-fried potatoes; creamed 
celery ; ‘grapefruit salad. Mince pie. 
Friday, December 1 


Cereal ; 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges; poached eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with cheese; 


o— fritters ; 

quince marmalade ; cake ; tea. 
DINNER 

Potato soup; baked fish with spinach; car- 

rots sauté ; lettuce —_ Apples in dressing- 


gow 
Saturday, + 2 
BREAKFAST 
liver and bacon; muffins ; 
LUNCHEON 
Eggs In patty-shells; fried celery ; pineapple ; 
cake ; tea. 
DINNER 
Turkey soup; beefsteak; potato croquettes ; 
Brussels sprouts ; ane salad. Rice 


Cereal ; coffee. 


ing. 
Gunter. December 3 
BREAKFAST 


Figs; tomato omelette; Graham gems; coffee. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup; crown roast of lamb; 
mashed sweet-potatoes; beets. Fruits in 
blanc-mange border. 
SUPPER 
Creamed oysters; kidneys en _ brochette; 


breaded turnips; celery sa aa; cheese sticks ; 


B F. 
Apples ; fried eggs : corn bread ; coffee. 


LUNCHEO: 
Lamb croquettes ; boiled "yee; fruit jelly; 
cake ; tea. 

DINNER 
Tomato soup ; roast ham ; potatoes au gratin; 
string-beans ; lettuce salad. Pumpkin pie, 





Tuesday, December 5 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal; smelts; rice muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold ham; sweet-potato soufflé; strawberry 


am; sponge-cake ; tea. 
DINNER 
roast veal ; 


Barley soup; mashed potatoes ; 


stewed tomatoes; escarole salad. Chocolate 
pudding. 
Wednesday, December 6 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges ; scrambled eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed peppers; stewed ~ ress; apple 
sauce ; gingerbread ; 
DINNER 
Chicken fricassee; rice croquettes; baked 


bananas ; cauliflower salad. Caramel custard. 
Thursday, December 7 
BREAKFAST 
ham and eggs; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Cereal ; 


Corn pudding; veal and celery salad; stewed 
prunes ; lemon-peel cheesecakes ; tea. 
DINNER 
Carrot soup; beefsteak; potatoes sauté; 
creamed onions; beet salad. Chestnut 
compote. 

Friday, December 8 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas; creamed eggs; muffins; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Scallops au gratin; spinach balls; preserved 
peaches ; cocoanut cake ; tea. 

DINNER 
Consommé: boiled salmon : 


stuffed potatoes ; 
oyster plant; 


lettuce salad. Cottage pud- 
ding. 
Saturday, December 9 
BREAKFAST 
creamed salmon; pop - overs; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Rice with cheese and tomato; 
orange jeily; 


Pineapple ; 


apple fritters ; 
cookies ; tea. 


DINNER 
Vegetable soup: corned beef: cabbage: 
mashed potatoes; egg salad. Date soufilé. 


Sunday, December 10 
BREAKFAST 
omelette and bacon; English muffins ; 
coffee 
DINNER 
Celery soup; roast beef; 
toes; Brussels sprouts. 
maple sauce. 
SUPPER 
Olive and mushroom omelette; potato puff; 
grapefruit salad; chocolate layer cake; tea. 
Monday, December 11 
BREAKFAST 
corned-beef hash ; 
LUNCHEON 
Eggs & la Marquise; rice croquettes ; 
cherries ; crullers; tea. 
DINNER 
Onion soup; broiled breast of lamb; French- 
fried potatoes: creamed carrots; lettuce 
salad. Apple pie. 
Tuesday, December 12 
BREAKFAST 
poached eggs; 
LUNCHEON 
creamed a 
citron cake; tea 
DINNER 
Beef soup; escalloped chicken ; 
toes; beets; watercress salad. 
pudding. 
Wednesday, December 13 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples; fried eggs; rice 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Tomato pudding; green-pepper and —- 
croquettes ; sliced oranges ; cake ; 


Cereal ; 


baked sweet-pota 
Ice-cream with 


Oranges ; rolls ; coffee. 


canned 


Cereal ; toast ; coffee. 
Grilled oysters ; 
prunes ; 


stewed 


stuffed pota- 
Pineapple 


muffins ; 


DINNER 
Chestnut soup beefsteak; potatoes au 
gratin; Brusse 4 greats: nut salad. Cocoa- 
t timbales. 
Thureday, December 14 
REAKFAST 
Figs; fried halibut : corn bread; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Stuffed eggs; fried sweet-potatoes ; 
sauce; lemon wafers; tea. 
DINNER 
Potato soup; roast pork; potato balls; 
spinach ; romaine salad. Bread pudding. 
Friday, December 15 
BREAKFAST 
scrambled eggs; 
LUNCHEON 
Panfish ; breaded turnips; preserved quinces ; 
cookies ; tea. 
DINNER 


apple 


Cereal ; toast ; coffee. 


Oyster soup; veal cutlet; mashed tatoes ; 
stewed tomatoes; bean Jediad. acaroon 
cream. 

Saturday, December 16 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas ; Graham muffins ; 


parsley omelette ; 
coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
apple sauce ; 
ple; tea. 
DINNER 
Barley soup: lamb chops; potatoes sauté; 
caulifiower ; lettuce salad. Custard pie. 
Sunday, December 17 


Pork croquettes: Washington 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit ; codfish balls; muffins; coffee. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup; roast chicken: 
stuffed potatoes ; fried celery. Almond souffié. 
SUPPER 


Egg balls on toast; olive and cream-cheese 


salad; fruit jelly; cocoanut cake; chocolate. 
Monday, December 18 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; poached eggs; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Creamed Benne go vegetable croquettes ; pre- 
rved van o] cake; tea. 


Mutton broth ; beefsteak : French-fried pota- 
toes ; squash ; okra salad. Brown Bet itty. 
Tuesday, December 19 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; boiled muiine: ‘co po | ual English 


Corn pudding ; spinach ere “croquettes; pancakes ; 


‘chicken fricassee ; boiled 
parsni a? role salad. Mince 


Caulifiower soup; 
rice; fried 
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When it bears the name Libbey, your gift is not merely a 
beautiful piece of Cut Glass or Engraved Crystal. 


The recipient recognizes immediately that he or she is receiving 
the most admirable product of its type that the world affords. 


THE LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
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REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candy Coated Chowing Gum 


Just ask your doctor what Ae thinks of Chiclets 
Doctors, dentists and trained nurses use and recom 
mend Chiclets for their patients’ use and use them 
themselves in the sick room, the office or home. ‘That 
exquisite peppermint, the /rve mint, makes Chiclets the 
refinement of chewing gum for people of refinement. 
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For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5¢ the Ounce and in 5¢,/0¢ and 25¢ Packets 
SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY, ucrsorouran rower, new yore 
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CRESCA DELICACIES 


Serve your guests dishes that are piquant, dif 
ferent—tasty, appetizing things from far | 
For that Luncheon you give on the 12th 
““Cresca Foreign Luncheons,"’ the %-pag 
let illustrated ia color, with Menus, dex 
and recipes. Pictures from foreign lands—recipes 
by famous chefs—information about many 4 novel 
appetizer and how it is used. Send us your ad 
dress and a 2c. stamp; we will forward the box ak, 
postpaid 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 335 Greenwich St.,N. ¥ 


Adjustable SHAVING and TOILET GLASS 
I T E- I T E Solves the Light Problem for Men and Women 

Ever Watch Your Husband While He Was ®having!? Turning and twisting 
to get the light—to avoid the shadows? Using an ordinary mirror is the most exasperating 
part of shaving. It would please him if you would po him a Rite-Lit Makes the shave } 
easier and quicker. Women need it in their Boudoi Swinging arm adj ustable, up, down 
and side-ways, turns on swivel around 4 get the day or artificial light. Nickel fixtures. Price 
delivered—é in., $2.00; 7 in., $3.00 7 in. fitted with magnifying mirror one side, flat mir 
ror reverse side, $5.00.) Best quality Feo h mirrors. IDEAL XMAS GIF T—Money 
back if not satisfied. Illustratedgbooklet free 
RITE-LITE GLASS ©O., 258 North Salina Street, SYRACUSE, N.Y. ‘ 
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“CUTTING UP” NEW YORK 
You Only Pay for What You Want 
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FIRST AVENUE 
\ He 
- HE above shows the routes of the Surface Car lines and Fifth 
Avenue ’Busses in the Borough of Manhattan. 


A glance shows how thoroughly New York City Sur- 
face Car advertising gridirons the city—making it the most searching and thorough publicity 
that money can buy. 

A good showing on any of these individual lines can be bought at the rate of $100 a month 
and upwards. 

There are manufacturers, retailers and others in this city who would like to advertise in 
the surface cars were it not that they think it expensive. 

They may not know that we sell space in a single line of cars—or part of a line 
—because we want to be helpful in developing small advertisers through profitable publicity. We 
like to be responsible for successes and are for a good many. 

You can select the line you want, we advise the kind of cards to use, supervising their 
preparation, and taking continued care of them. This with the one aim of making the advertising 
profitable to the advertiser. 

You wish to advertise in the New York City Surface Cars. There must be some part of 
the city you particularly prefer. We will “cut it up” to suit your needs and the cost may be less 
than you suppose. Our literary and art departments are at your service. 


We have the exclusive control and sale of the advertising space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 
Fifth Avenue ’Busses 


Study the Cards 
We Have a Standard 


New York City Car 


Advertising Company 
225 Fifth Avenue Tel. 4680 Madison 
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[Our girl readers are invited to fill this department every month. Their contributions will be paid for at the usual space rates. Each contribution 
should cover, in not more than 200 words, some special interest or discovery of the writer which she believes will appeal strongly to other girls. Una- 
vailable contributions will be returned if a stamped envelope is inclosed. Address, Girls’ Department, Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York.] 


Learning to Sew 
: HERE is a large fam- 






Ry ily of us, so we two 
™% girls could not have 
all the pretty dresses 
we wanted, because it 
cost so much to have 

ar 4 Y them made. Mother 
44, said we could have all 

the material we want- 
ed, provided we learned to sew. 

At first we were afraid to cut into the 
material, but mother said it would be all 
right for us to sacrifice material, the 
means justified the end. 

Our first efforts were crude, but with 
the help of the Bazar patterns we had 
less and less trouble, and now we can 
have alt the pretty dresses we want. 

We have found it is not the material 
that costs, but the dressmaker and what 
she calls “findings.” We buy remnants 
and marked-down goods at sales, and make 
them as near like the pictures in the 
BAZAR as we can. 

When some girl friends say, as they 
sometimes do, “ You look as if you had 
stepped out of Harper’s Bazar,” we feel 
that we have won our victory. E.T.K. 

Corpus CurRIstTI, TEXAS. 
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A Good Shampoo 
I HAvE not found dry shampoos health- 
ful for my scalp. Here is another substi- 
tute for a wet shampoo, one recommended 


by the hairdresser. Beat the whites of 
two eggs to a stiff froth. Rub well into 
the hair. Dry out in the air, if possible. 
This will make the hair stiff and white. 
Now give it a thorough brushing. The 
egg will brush out readily. It will remove 
the oil and leave the hair delightfully 
fluffy. In addition to this desirable effect, 
it also has the recommendation of being 
permanently beneficial to the hair and 
scalp. B. C. L. 
Sr. Louis, Missouri. 


How I Earn Money 

I am needed at home, yet have quite a 
little time of my own. I have no special 
talent, but am handy with many things 
and have good taste, so people came to me 
often for help. I concluded to turn it 
to account. I sent out letters to a num- 
ber of women, saying I would help them 
plan their own or their children’s clothes, 
either new or making over, plan the re- 
freshments and entertainment for social 
affairs, furnishing or arranging rooms. I 
take a number of magazines, and study 
and write to dealers for new ideas. I 
charge by the hour, and am getting all the 
work I can do, for many like to have some 
one help them plan. E. B. 

Crepar Rapips, Iowa. 


A Sin Against Good Form 
My observation has convinced me that 
girls with the most refined manners never 





indulge in the meaningless, pointless 
laugh. Frequently I meet girls who seem 
well bred in all other ways, but who have 
acquired the ugly habit of filling in pauses 
of conversation with a nervous laugh that 
is meant to assure the other person of 
interest and attention to the subject. 

Let us remember to let our eyes and 
our other features show our interest. But 
when we wish to express that interest, as 
a@ genuine good listener, let us make the 
sympathetic, pertinent comment. Let us 
save our laugh—a whole-hearted, con- 
tagious one, for the things that really 
provoke our sense of humor. B.C. L. 

MARSHALL, Missouri. 


Their Hope Chest 

Eicut girls in our town, ranging in age 
from sixteen to eighteen, organized a 
“Hope Chest” Club, which proved both 
entertaining and instructive. At each 
meeting they brought some article on 
which to sew, and when finished each ar- 
ticle was to be laid away in their “ Hope 
Chest.” On each girl’s birthday they had 
a spread and presented her with a small 
gift of their own handiwork. 

It was wonderful to see what pride 
they took in their work and how well 
they did it. They were careful not to 
make things that would go out of date, as 


. they were not all sure but that their 


“hopes ” might be deferred for some time. 
Boone, Iowa. M. R. 





Helping Her Father 

Papa is a professor of English in Cuba, 
and has worked very hard here during 
thirteen years with a private school and 
classes, teaching the Cubans to speak 
English. At times his income has not 
been enough to provide for the daily wants 
of the four in the family—papa, mamma, 
my little brother Luis, and myself. 
So I began to think of some way in 
which I could be helpful, and it came 
about in this way: One day one of my 
little Cuban friends asked me to teach 
her to speak English, but, as I was only 
fifteen years old, I thought it was too 
great an undertaking. She insisted on 
me as her teacher, and so I told mamma 
about it, and she said I could try, but I 
should not tell papa what I was going to 
do. After I had given her the first les- 
son, she was so pleased that she brought 
a friend of hers to the second class, and 
at the end of the first month my class 
contained nine girls. Each one paid me 
$3, so I made $27 a month. 

After three months I had fifteen pupils, 
and gave the class while papa was away 
at his school. On March 31st, which was 
his birthday, I informed papa of my work, 
and told him of the $45 I was earning 
each month to help him and mamma. 
You can imagine the surprise it was to 
him, and how happy he was. Now IL have 
my little room to give my class each day. 

Havana, CUBA. E. H. 
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Registered 


Holiday 


The variety is 


1144 $1.00 each. 


up to 25.00 each. 


3498 
75c and $1.00 each. 


96.00 per dozen. 










Trade Mark of 


Of Absolutely Pure Linen 


we have every kind from the simple Irish embroidered 
handkerchiefs at 12'%c each 
hand embroidered Parisian cobwebs at $100.00 each. 
Some of our most attractive lines are : 


Ladies’ 


Madeira Embroidered Handkerchiefs 
with dainty eyelet embroidery and scallop edges, as 
shown herewith, soc each. 


Swiss Handkerchiefs with beautiful hand em- 
broidery, in a large variety of designs, soc, 75c and 


Real Valenciennes, Duchesse and Point 
Lace Handkerchiefs at $1.00, 2.00, 3.00 and 


Hand Embroidered 


chiefs, showing small, dainty letters, at 25c, soc, 


Men’s Handkerchiefs 
Hemstitched, in all weights and sizes, $1.50 to 


Hand Embroidered Initials, 25c to $1.00. 


All holiday handkerchiefs delivered in boxes 
bearing our Spinning Wheel Trade Mark. 
Mail orders have prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
sth Ave. & 34th St. N.Y. 


~ 





Established 
Half a Century 


=e *) 


Handkerchiefs 


almost endless. For Ladies, 


up to the marvelous 


Handkerchiefs 


Initial Handker- 
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WHAT? CAN YOU TELL? 




















100 PRIZES FOR THE BEST 100 ANSWERS. 


BECKY SHARP Edition of ‘Vanity Fair,” or a Beautiful $3.00 Book, “Favorite Fairy Tales.” ‘With Pictures by Peter Newell and Marginal 

Illustrations in tint. 355 pages. 8vo. Here are the best fairy stories of all times, compiled on a plan altogether novel and original. The stories 
are those which won the love, as children, of men and women who have gained high eminence; and with each story is given the name of the 
man or woman who favored it. 


£7, « Each of the numbered pictures in this page is the trade-mark or illustration used by some well-known advertiser. How many can 
Conditions: you find >? All the cuts have appeared in Harper's Bazar within the last few months. When sending your answers be particular 
to write both number and advertisement and try to find every one of the advertisers. A copy of The Becky Sharp Edition of “Vanity Fair or “Favorite 
Fairy Tales” will be sent free to each of the 100 persons sending us the first correct and most complete answers, allowance being made for 
distance from New York. Address your answer to Advertising Department, Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. 
























MERRY Christmas to 
you all, dear puzzle 
friends! and I hope 
that even in the rush 
of the holiday season 
you will, every one, 
stop a few moments 
and send me, as usual, 
your answers, com- 
ments, and queries. The Puzzle Mill has 
leaped into popularity. 

The letters have poured in, but there 
has not been one too many. I have hopes 
of even more this time. As I hoped, 
the answers and letters came from 
all ages. A little twelve-year-old girl 
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SANTA'S PUZZLE 


What do those boys want? He never heard 
of such queer desires. What are they ? 


sent in answers, and a good list came 
from a grandmother who says she is 
“six times ten,” while another dear 
puzzling friend writes me that, although 
seventy-seven years old, she enjoyed 
our Grist greatly. Good, that’s what 
the Mill is intended to give: amuse- 
ment and recreation for young, old, and 
middle-aged of both sexes. Some have 
told me this was the first time in their 
lives they had ever sent answers to puz- 
zles. “ Well begun is half done.” These 
have made a good start, and I expect them 
to stay with us to the finish. 

Thank you, one and all. Come again. 

Your friend, 
Tue Puzzie Eprror. 


Our December Grist 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA 
My whole of twenty letters is a good 
old-fashioned proverb with no word of over 
four letters in its make-up. 
Its 19, 3, 17, 20 is a pickled fruit. 
Its 2, 18, 4, 9 is a title. 
Its 13, 11, 10 is a canine. 
Its 1, 15, 8 is a boy’s name. 
Its 5, 6, 7 is a girl’s nickname. 
Its 16, 19, 20 is a liquid. 
Its 12, 14, 5, 3, 15 is a welcome spot 
in a desert. 
CAN YOU OPEN THESE GATES? 
first is “Agate.” Can you open 
the rest?) 
A marble gate. 
A prying gate. 
A sum-total gate. 
An assuming gate. 
A questioning gate. 
A punishing gate. 
A deputized gate. 
A lengthening gate. 
. An abolishing gate. 
. A dissolute gate. 


CURTAILMENTS 
1. Curtail a poet’s name of old 
And get a loved familiar fold. 
2. Curtail a writer of good verse 
And get a poet called perverse. 
3. Curtain a line, crooked or straight, 
. And get to harm as sure as fate. 
4. Curtail swift, fast, in every race 
And get to run from place to place. 
5. Curtail an old, old settler’s name 
And get a girl’s title, short and tame. 
A VERY QUEER STORY 
(The brackets are filled with the nick- 
names of States. The first one is “ Lone 
Star.” See if you can guess the rest.) 


> 
a 


SLOCONSM SL Pe 


— 


The night was dark. Up in the autumn 
sky a—T[far Southern State]—was shin- 
ing. Jenks asked—[small New England 
State]—to take a walk. She was grating 
a—[New England State]—but said she 


would as soon as she had shut up the old | 


—([smallest State]—lest she be stolen by 
some—[Middle Western State]. 

“ That’s slang,” said Jenks, but she only 
laughed. 

They halted under a—[large New Eng- 
land State]—to look off at the outlines of 
the—[New England State]—looming large 
in the distance. Then they walked to 
the—[old New England State]—to watch 
the shipping. They saw some vessels 
loaded with—[New England State]—for 
building purposes, and others filled with 
— [Southern State]—from the woods. 

Going back, Jenks jumped. He declared 
he was a—[Middle Western State]—but 
his companion remarked that if he did he 
must have a—[Middle Western State]— 
vision. As it, began to rain, they stepped 
beneath a tree which Jenks said was a— 
[Southern State]—but which his friend 
said was a—[Middle Western State]—as 
the other tree did not grow in the State 
where they lived. 

THE PUZZLING PRESENTS 

Tom, Dick, and Harry found Santa had 
left seventeen presents for them. There 
was no name on any of them, so they 
asked Mother how to divide them. She 
said Tom was to have one-half the num- 
ber, Dick was to have one-third, and Harry 
one-ninth. 
halve seventeen presents, and so they 
went around asking people to help them. 
Can you tell how it was done? Was it 
real “math” or just a catch? 


The December Prizes 

Best list, $2. 

Next best list, $1. 

Four books to the next four best lists. 
Ten handsome post-cards for the first an- 
swer to each puzzle. Remember that a 
six months’ prize will be given, and also 
that the prizes will be given to the best 
incorrect lists if no correct ones are re- 
ceived. 





Untwist this and find a message from 
the Puzzle Miller 


Answers must reach me by December 
20th, and a correct list of replies will 
appear in January magazine, winners’ 
names as soon as possible. 


Answers to November Grist 
A THANKSGIVING MENU 
1. Oysters. 3. Cranberry pie. 


2. Turkey. 4. Mince pie. 
5. Dessert. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA 
Turkey. 
THE FIVE PIES 
1. Piano. 3. Pilot. 
2. Pirate. 4. Pilaster. 
5. Pioneer. 

THE IMPRISONED BIRDS 
1. Heron. 6. Thrush. 
2. Crow. 7. Raven. 
3. Eagle. 8. Wiren. 
4. Hawk. 9. Turkey. 
5. Lark. 10. Kite. 

THANKSGIVING PIE 

1. Raisins. 6. Pies. 
2. Turkey. 7. Candy. 
3. Dinner. 8. Chickens. 
4. Visitors. 9. Feast. 
5. Games. 10. Soups. 
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92 ToiletTourist Case 


Sent for 10 cents 
ONTAINS miniature packages of five of the Vantine 
toiletluxuries Sandalwood Extract, Kutch Sandalwood 

Talcum, Geisha Disappearing Cream, India Pearl ‘Tooth 

Powder, Wistaria Toilet Water. Regularly sells for 25¢. 

Sent for roc in order to get you to try the superior Vantine 

products. But one to an address. 


ANDALWOOD 


One of the most fascinating, captivating odors ever pro- 
duced. Its spicy, pungent perfume has been a favorite 
for ages. Extract, 50c and $1.00; Toilet Water, 75c and 
$1.00; Sachet, 25c and 50c; Soap, toc; Kutch Talcum, 20. 


Look for the word ‘\Jawté@stee" on box and 


label when buying. 










For sale by best stores. 








If your dealer won't supply you, don't 
go without these real delights of the 
toilet. Send to us. 
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> 20¢ 
Wistaria Extract “$1.00 VANTINE’S 
Wastaria Toilet Water. - $1.00 
Wastaria Sachet J5c 12 East 18th St., New York 
Lotus Flower Extract 50c 


Established 1854 








(Exact Size) 
























































A DUTCH COLLAR AND JABOT AND A NIGHTGOWN DESIGN 


The set of patterns No. 8 contains: 

A Wallachian embroidery design for A Dutch collar with tab or jabot to 
i match. (Illustrated above.) 
Another collar. 
A pocket design. 
A butterfly bow. 
A design suitable for chemise, night- 

gown and corset-cover. (IIl'd above) 
2 scallop borders. 
2 entire alphabets, and 
Over 3 dozen separate ornaments. 


a waist. 

An oval table-center in conven- 
tional design. 

A towel border in the popular 
“ guest ’’ size. 

A round table-center and plate 
doily in violet and ribbon pattern. 

A large doily with a design of 
cherries. 

With these perforated patterns we will send embroidery stamping ma- 
terial for transferring them to your material, an embroidery hoop, a book 
of instructions in various kinds of embroidery and several skeins of 
embroidery cotton in colors. 


All we ask you to do is to send us the name of a 
new subscriber for the BAZAR-—and one dollar and a 
quarter (Canadian or foreign postage extra), and we will 
send you this embroidery outfit FREE. 

Address, HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., New York Cy | 
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YOU JUST HATE 
TO TURN THEM OUT! 
PYRO (denatured alcohol) lamps have every advantage 


of gas and electricity and are cheaper. Three times as 
brilliant as a sixteen-candle power electric bulb and no more 
trouble. Cool, smokeless and odorless, they bum month after 
month without attention. No wicks to trim or chimneys to clean. 


PYRO arcoror STOVES 
Mean rest and peace to tired housewives. No coal to carry in or dusty ashes to 


lug out; no hot kitchens and no more drudgery. Less expensive than grimy coal. 


There’s a Lamp and a Stove for Every Use. 
Special Inducements Now; Write for Particulars. 


THE ALCOHOL UTILITIES CO., 40 East 21st Street, New York 











MORTEN - UPMANN 


It is probable that at no time in the 
history of the United States have Havana cigars been 
so utterly lacking in quality as at present: this, too, 
quite irrespective of price. 

Last year’s crop of Havana tobacco 
was inferior. That of 1909 was no better. The best 
tobacco now in Havana is that of 1908. There is very 


little of it. ‘Through Messrs. Upmann, we long ago se- 
cured very heavy reserves of the pick of this 1908 crop. 


Hence we are in the unique position 
of being able to give smokers what they want:—a 
fine Havana cigar; full-weight, light in color and ot 
the best workmanship—a cigar with the real, old- 
time, Havana aroma. 

THE MORTEN-UPMANN Cigar. Pointed 
No. 1. Weight 13} Ibs. per M. Length 44 inches. Price $26 per hundred 
No. 2. “ 194 Ibs. 77 ee 77 6;°5 ia) ee 44 io) ia} 
No. 3. Lad 24 Ibs. ee “ ia | [73 7) 57 ai “ 
THE MORTEN-UPMANN Cigar. Blunt 
No. 1. Weight 13} lbs. per M. Length 4} inches. Price $28 per hundred 
- 7 ee 18 lbs. 7) “e Lad 5 iT) Lay 44 “ oe, 
o. 3. ~ 








20 Ibs. if) e 7) 5 ia) ee 55 iT) iT) 
Packed 25 in a box—4 boxes to the hundred. 


Kerem of Wh ve.__ 


MORTEN & CO., 3 East 42nd Street, New York 
Importers of high-class Wines and Vintage Champagnes 




















Domestic 





[Owing to the great accumulation of excellent material already accepted for 
this Department, no further contributions are desired until February Ist, ea- 


cept those telling “ How I economize.” 


The best of these, none containing 


more than one hundred words, will appear next month in our new department, 
“The Bazar’s Economy. Club,” and will be paid for at space rates.—EpDITor. 


Imaginary Journeys 
s HERE are times when 
ey the busy housewife 
7% simply could not pack 
\4@, a lunch-box and hasten 
to the woods for the 
soothing balm to tired 
nerves and body which 
isimay there be found. 
But this little “ pic- 
nic” has been tried and found restful— 
when the lines begin to deepen between the 
eyes and the fingers twitch with the de- 
sire to hasten, it is such a lift toward 
the day’s end if one can say to the mind 
“Think of something pleasant.” There 
is one housewife who goes on a journey— 
decides upon the pretty clothes to be 
taken and the people she will meet, or 
she entertains her friends, or buys new 
furniture for her home. Usually these 
can only be one-minute glimpses of other 
scenes, but they help along wonderfully. 

GREENWICH, New York. H. B. H. 





Trying on Shoes 

Ir possible try on your shoes in the 
evening. The feet are larger and more 
sensitive at night, because of the exer- 
cise they have had during the day. The 
muscles are also more tender from con- 
stant action and the augmented flow of 
blood. The weight of the body so se- 
riously affects the circulation of the blood 
that women obliged to stand all day 
suffer much with swollen feet. This, too, 
often causes varicose veins. 

When one is in good health the feet 
return to their normal size after a rest. 
This is because they no longer have to 
sustain the weight of the body. Never 
wear new shoes when taking a long walk. 
Wear them first in the house for several 
days; then on short walks. If this pre- 
caution is taken there will be as much 
comfort in a new shoe as in an old one, 
and your shoes and slippers will last a 
a great deal longer. J. J. OC. 

Wasuineton, D. C. 


The Wailing Place 

THERE were six of us children at home 
—a hearty, vigorous, noisy set—and our 
evenings together were often marred by 
foolish disputes and disagreements end- 
ing in audible lamentations. My father 
valued his few quiet hours at home and 
at the same time thought it not wise to 
pay too much attention to all our child- 
ish quarrels, so, remembering the ancient 
custom of the Jews in Jerusalem he se- 
lected a wailing place for such emergen- 
cies. The corner of the back porch 
farthest removed from the living-room 
and close by the hydrant was chosen. 

When trouble arose it wasn’t long be- 
fore the tearful one heard the command 
to seek the wailing post. The suggestion 
usually followed that he wash his face 
before he came back. The very absurdity 
of the idea many times restored mirth 
and good humor, especially if there were 
visitors who desired an explanation of the 
strange method of punishment. At other 
times a short period of enforced loneli- 
ness sufficed to bring the disturber of the 
family peace quietly back into the room. 

BALDWYN, MISSISSIPPI. Cc. C. C. 


The Power of Suggestion 

T souGur a little farm in eastern North 
Carolina. I had heard the call of the 
woods, and I dreamed of idle days in my 
little cabin in the pines. Instead of spend- 
ing my vacations in the country, as I had 
planned, an illness sent me “ Back to the 
land” to gain health and strength for my 
professional duties. From this experience 
T have learned the culture of manual labor. 

As my kitchen was my workshop, my 
studio, I fitted it up as attractively as 
possible. I reserved one space for plants 
and flowers. I tacked muslin on the wall. 
On this muslin I pinned poems, mottoes, 
favorite pictures, and clippings. “ Imagi- 
nation rules the world.” As I wash 


dishes or make bread my eye rests on a 
Rhine: scene. And the Rhine gold is 
mine! I lose myself in the legends of th« 
Rhine. Or maybe a rose garden at 
tracts me. By the aid of the “cap oi 
darkness ” I wander into the Little Ros: 
Garden. I catch a glimpse of King Laurin 
and Kunhild. 

And on—by “silent river, pasture, and 
plowland, reaper and gleaner, and rough 
ruddy faces of lowly labor”—by the 
power of suggestion I feed my soul. 


e IvaNHor, Nortu Carouina. E. J.B. 


A Mother to Mothers 

Arter I lost my baby boy I felt a sort 
of dislike to other people’s children. | 
used to say, “ They have their babies, but 
my little Davie had to be taken from me.’ 
It was a dreadful feeling. 

One day this idea came to me: To do 
every day of my life at least some one 
thing to make some child happy. I got 
a book and I wrote down in it the names 
of every child, big or little, that I knew. 
Then I began. It takes very little to 
make a child happy—so pathetically lit- 
tle, often. I had never realized how 
many things that would please little chil- 
dren I had carelessly destroyed. Pretty 
boxes, bits of lace and ribbon I had 
thrown away selfishly. Now I treasured 
them all, for they had great value in 
many small eyes. 

I had two friends who had “ shut-in” 
children. I sent them funny cards. They 
liked to get mail matter. One especially 
liked illustrated catalogues. When I 
had nothing else I sent funny, jolly notes 
from a mythical “Sunshine Man.” 

I also remembered children who were 
strangers to me. I took little bunches of 
flowers with me to crowded parts of the 
city, and distributed them to the little 
street urchins. Sometimes I took fruit, 
and once in a while I dressed a lot of 
cheap dolls for very little strange babies 
in the slums. I remembered Valentine’s 
Day for every child I could think of, and 
other holidays also, and every week in 
the summer I took, and hope to again, 
several little ones either to a beach or 
for a car ride to the park. 

The queerest thing about it all is, that 
every child seemed, in some way, either 
by the turn of his head, the lisp of his 
tongue, the golden tint of his hair, or 
the soft clasp of the little hands, to re- 
mind me of Davie. 

There are always mourning mothers. 
Perhaps some one of them, or more, 
would find relief by use of my plan. It 
is not costly, except in time, and if we 
use the hours resolutely that we spend in 
grieving they will bring healing. 

o.. W. W. 
Upnam’s CorNERS, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Door Stop 

Some doors have an annoying way of 
swinging shut when it is desirable that 
they should stay open or ajar. To rem- 
edy this difficulty, make a little bag, as 
plain or as ornamental as you please, and 
fill it with about half a pint of sand or 
marble dust, or cover with cloth a half 
brick or stone the same size. 

To this weight attach a ribbon or cord. 
and fasten the other end to the door-knob. 
leaving it long enough so that the weight 
will drag a little on the floor. This door- 
stop is always at hand, and can be easily 
lifted out of the way without stooping. 

Norwicu, New York. B.S. F. 


For a Child's Journey 
A PRACTICABLE and pleasant plan to re- 
lieve the tiresomeness of a journey for 2 
child is to prepare a box of inexpensive 
gifts neatly wrapped, each package being 
marked with the name of a station to b 
passed and not to be opened until that 
place is reached. If the journey is a long 

one, name occasional stations. 
One of the children in my neighborhood, 








we 





who was about to go upon an excursion 


through several States, was presented 
with a box packed with little gifts from 
the other children of the neighborhood. 
Each gift had upon it the name of the 
donor, a little message, and the name of 
the station at which it was to be opened. 
There were, first, some flowers, next a 
drinking-cup, a penny doll in cape and 
hood, an orange, a tiny tablet with a 
pencil, a paper doll with clothes cut from 
a popular magazine, some bonbons, a 
tiny bottle of perfume, cut paper puzzles, 
a package of beads with needle and thread, 
a pretty little ribbon bag, some bonbons, 
and at the bottom a letter of kind wishes. 
It would be difficult to say who en- 
joyed the box the more—the little girl 
who opened it or the children who helped 
prepare it. I have packed many such 
boxes both for my own children and 
others, and found them greatly appre- 
ciated both by the children and whoever 
has had the care of them. F. L. H. 
KaALaMAzZoo, MICHIGAN. 


A Bed Suggestion 

Do the readers of Harper's Bazar real- 
ize that most beds are placed where we get 
the least fresh air—up in a corner or 
against the wall? Try sleeping with your 
head at the foot of the bed, and you will 
never go back to the old way. The air 
circulates freely in the center of the room, 
and you will get the full benefit of it. 
This is especially fine for those troubled 
with difficult breathing. J. T. J. 

San Dreco, CALIFoRNIA. 


Trimming One's Hats 

Hat trimming will be found on exami- 
nation to be not half so complicated or 
mysterious an art as one has supposed; 
to master it requires only the use of eyes 
and brains and practice. 

Place mirrors around four sides of a 
comfortable chair. Seat yourself in it, in 
a becoming dress, and try on, one after 
another, your discarded hats. Note just 
how the most becoming ones are bent, how 
the trimmings are placed, and which it 
is that makes the hat becoming. Then ex- 
periment by bending them in different 
ways, changing the crowns on the differ- 
ent frames and transferring the trim- 
mings to different hats. Constantly train 
your eyes to see which are the shapes, 
trimmings, colors, and materials that 
bring out your best points. 

After you catch the knack of handling 
flowers, ribbons, feathers, and laces, begin 
to copy the pictures in magazines and the 
new showings in shop windows. 

Your clumsy first results will, in a 
few weeks of earnest practice, give way to 
charming successes. 

Don’t make the serious mistake of being 
too economical; after your old hats and 
trimmings have furnished you the ma- 
terials for practice, pension them off. Buy 
everything new and of the best for your 
hats. It isn’t the materials that make 
hats expensive; it is for her name and 
the “know-how ” a milliner is paid, and 
there is where you are to save money. 

Marion, KENTUCKY. Z.M.C. 


A Family Birthday 

WE were quite a household. There were 
in all eight of us, and that meant eight 
birthdays to be celebrated each year. It 
meant much expense and an unusual 
amount of energy. We believed in ob- 
serving birthdays, in giving presents, and 
entertaining friends with the time-hon- 
ored party, but eight times a year, well! 

As the children grew older I felt that 
I must find some way out, and yet not 
neglect observing the natal days of my 
offspring and better half. The way came 
to me and has proved an immense success. 
With the co-operation of the united 
family, I picked out a day in the spring- 
time, and this we set aside as the special 
day for observing and celebrating all 
eight birthdays at once! It was the birth- 
day of the whole family, sort of a second 
Christmas, when we gave gifts to one 
another, and wound up with a dinner for 
our friends. Such an enjoyable day! All 
of the happiness and fun of eight birth- 
days in one. E. K. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Correcting a Smoking Fireplace 
Ours is a house built long enough ago 
to be supplied with large fireplaces, but 
that in the sitting-room was defective in 
its proportions, and part of the smoke 
would come into the room. 
After repeated trials of a fire upon the 


hearth, we resigned ourselves to’ the fam- * 


ily tradition that this particular fireplace 
was useless. Last autumn, however, we 





determined to try a portable grate, hop- 
ing that elevating the fire might give 
the needed draught and correct the faulty 
shape. To our delight it has proved a 
complete success, the fire burning even 
clearer there than upon the bricks of 
other fireplaces in the house. Logs of 
good size will burn with but little split 
wood under them, and we can use coal 
in the grate without a suggestion of gas 
coming into the room. We would, there- 


. fore, recommend all owners of smoking 


fireplaces to try the experiment of lift- 
ing the fire off the hearth in a grate. 

I noticed that in the camp cottages in 
the White Mountains many of the field- 
stone fireplaces had built-in hearths 
raised six or eight inches higher than the 
floor of the room. This gave a convenient 
place for the men to toast their feet, and 
chimneys were said to draw better. 
Building such a raised floor in a smoking 
fireplace might remedy the faulty draught. 

New Haven, CONNECTICUT. E. L. 


The Deceptive Santa Claus 

Our Christmas gifts last year were 
distributed in quite a novel way. We 
were told that something new was to be 
done, instead of the usual prosaic way 
of handing gifts back and forth. We 
were barred out of the parlor for days 
before Christmas, and we were told that 
the secret was in there. 

When we arrived on Christmas Eve, 
the house was dimly lighted and orna- 
mented with numerous pieces of wrap- 
ping-cord stretching in all directions. 

At a given signal each of us started 
out to find the string to which his name 
was fastened. I found mine in the din- 
ing-room beside the clock. It led me an 
apparently aimless dance for a _ while: 
in and out of rooms, over chandeliers and 
under doors, but finally it made a 
straight shoot for the parlor. I arrived 
there just as the others did, some com- 
ing from dark regions up-stairs. The 
room was brilliantly lighted, but none of 
us had eyes for anything but a portly 
gentleman sitting in an easy-chair, with 
an open umbrella over him. He looked 
very weak and white, and, on closer in- 
spection, proved to be made of pillows. 
He was covered with strings leading to 
all parts of his attire, and to packages 
heaped around him. His hat, necktie, 
collar, and gloves went to one of the 
boys. His watch-chain, made of raisins, 
but boasting a “really” charm, was also 
attached to a string held by a boy who 
had lost his charm while playing foot- 
ball. His stockings went to a smaller 
boy, his umbrella and a small lady’s 
watch to me. The easy-chair was for 
father, and so on. . 

Such laughter and fun! We never had 
a better time, but the poor gentleman 
was a sorry sight when we had finished, 
and drooped over as if ashamed of our 
levity. 

We voted it the jolliest way possible 
of distributing presents. M. R. R. 

MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA. 


“ 


Domestic Help on Farms 

Is it generally known that many of the 
so-called hardships of the farmers’ wives 
are caused by the unwillingness of those 
engaged in domestic service as a regular 
employment to live in the country, no 
matter what inducements are held out? 

We employ five men and three women 
on our farm, which is a large one. The 
house has all modern conveniences—bath- 
room for employees as well as for our- 
selves. Our farm is like a big factory 
for stock and the wherewithal to feed 
them. Employees, both male and female, 
are treated justly as to hours, have good 
food, good beds, churches near; and the 
women are sent to the near-by city once 
a month for twenty-four hours, receive 
good wages, and, if ill, medical care. 

It makes no difference. No one wants 
work in the country. The men are the 
worst type of laborers, if they are Ameri- 
cans. Foreigners are better. But one’s 
entire profit from a crop may be jeopard- 
ized by men leaving for the petty reason 
that there was “not enough salt and 
pepper put in their grub.” 

They come, work long enough to sober 
up, earn enough to buy drink, and then 
they go. 

Is there no help through the organized 
charities? Why not advise men seeking 
work to go into the country. Why should 
girls and women wish to work in the 
death-traps of city factories when there 
are good places waiting for them in pure 
air and wholesome surroundings? 

A Farmer’s WIre. 
NEWTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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be Christmas Gift 


of Westinghouse 


“ka Compliment to any Woman 






gift will be appreciated the instant 
you think of the matter. j 

The use of Westinghouse Electric { 
Ware in the household is getting to | 
be a matter of pride among know- 
ing women. 

The recognized quality of all 
electric household devices bearing 
the Westinghouse name has placed 
them in a class by themselves. 

In buying electric ware, insist on 
Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric Coffee Percolator 


The finest way in the world to make coffee. Useful 
every day in the year. Clean, quick in action and 
easy to work. Made with the Westinghouse 
economical internal heating principle. 










Westinghouse Electric Chafing Dish 


Chafing dish cookery with the Westinghouse Electric chafing dish is a de- 
lightful pastime. In homes that boast one, there are few winter evenings 
in which it is not put to some use. More economical to operate than 
any other dish. Also heats 

much quicker. 


Westinghouse Electric Frying Pan 
This real frying pan carries its heat with it. Can be used anywhere there is 
an electric connection. Cooks everything you can cook ina frying pan on the 
kitchen range—but does it quicker and uses only the heat necessary for the 
work. Youcan easily regulate heat. Comes complete with aluminum stand. 
Inverted upon the stand the frying pan makes a practical ‘‘one-burner’’ stove. 








Westinghouse Electric Toaster-Stove 


If you want a gift that will be used, here it is. Every day in the year will 

see the toaster-stove in use for something. Attach to any electric connection 

and it is ready to fry an egg, make toast, broil a chop, right on the table, 

ready to serve. A real table stove. Nothing else on the market like it. 

Westinghouse Electric Samovar 

Have you ever made tea ina samovar? Folks who know tea and love it say 

that tea should never be made in any other way. This 

electric samovar is a handsome ornament to any tea 

table. Works at the snap of the switch and can 

be regulated from where you sit. Just the gift 
for the tea lover. 





Before you make out your Christmas shopping 
list you must have the Christmas booklet of 
Westinghouse Electric Ware. Send a post- 
card at once for a copy to ‘“Westinghouse, 
Household Dept. H, E. Pittsburgh, Pa.*’ 


Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh 


Sales Offices in 40 American Cities 
Representatives All Over the World 


eT 


Quality . 


he timeliness of a piece of Westing- 
house Electric Ware for a holiday z 
— = 
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HARPER’S BAZAR ror1912 


“It Sets the Fashion” 


OR the new year a great feast is in prospect--- 

more features, newer features, and better fea- 
tures than ever before. HARPER’S BAZAR will not 
only have even better stories, pictures, essays, and 
poems than hitherto, but it will have striking new 
departments, a number of prize contests, and the 
practical working out of special original ideas 
which will personally interest every woman 
reader of this periodical. 


A GREAT SERIAL NOVEL 


AS CAESAR’S WIFE 


Beginning in the Christmas (December) Number 


HE author is MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY, who wrote that book 

of the heart “The Toy Shop; A Story of Lincoln.” The pictures are by JAMEs 
MONTGOMERY FLaGGc. This novel, “As Caesar’s Wife,” is one of the strongest, 
most vital, most absorbing of stories. 
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From **Harper's Bazar"™’ Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy 
TEACHING THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 











. ARPER’S BAZAR is the highest-class woman’s publication in ss ARPER’S BAZAR is the best of publications for women 
the country, cultured and entertaining throughout.” because it is written and directed from knowledge, ability, 
—Troy Press. culture, and sympathy.” —The Argonaut, San Francisco. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK $1.25 PER YEAR: 15 CENTS A COPY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





N 1912, as always, the 
Bazar will continue to 


be the court of final appeal 


HELPFUL FEATURES 


ceeneetmmnentiiniemsantee | 





The Bazar’s Prize Embroidery Contest: 
Prizes to the value of $1200 will be 
offered in this great Contest, beginning 
in the November, 1911, Bazar, and con- 
tinuing until May, 1912. 


The Bazar’s Economy Club: A great , 


discussion of the cost of living and how 
to meet it, by readers of the Bazar who 
relate their personal experience. Begin- 
ning in the January, 1912, Bazar. 


The Wife’s Share of the Income: Cash 


prizes for thebest solutions of this problem. 


Talks on Beauty, with suggestions by a 
well-known beauty specialist. 


THE CHILDREN'S HAPPYLAND CLUB [| 77>) 


HE children’s own club, established for the benefit of thousands 
of happy boys and girls who read the Bazar. The great Chil- 





on the subject of fashion. 
Ethel and Guy Rose, of 
Paris, the most distinguished 
artists in the fashion field to- 
day, will continue to cover 
the work in Paris. Marie 
Olivier, Charles Ross, A. M. 
Cooper, and equally well- 
known fashion artists and 
writers will cover advance 
American fashions for this maga- 
zine. There will be beautiful 
fashions for everybody—for old 
and young, for rich and poor, for those whose tastes are 
simple and for those who demand “the last cry.” 
“ Harper’s Bazar sets the fashion.” 

The Bazar _ stands for progress; for rational 
economy; for sane idealism; for self-culture; for the 
community spirit; and for woman first, last, and 
always. 


LAWN MORNING JACKET 








dren’s Department, established only a few months ago, has already 
achieved a phenomenal success and popularity. During the second 
month of its existence hundreds of letters a day poured into the 
Bazar offices from children enthusiastic over their new department. 
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NEW NECKWEAR, BELTS, AND BREAKFAST CAP 


































CopleyPrints 


You know the general fame of these Prints,the 
acknowledged standard of art reproduction; 
but what you perhaps do not realize is that 
we send them on approval,—through the art 
stores or direct, as you wish. Our patrons find 
this a convenient way to select their gifts for 


Christmas 


New Year’s, birthdays, etc. Of their high 
quality Mr. Abbey himself ss nid, “I could not 
| wish better.” oe tl, range in price from Fifty 
cents to $50. New Illustrated Cata- 















logue, poms wy 400 cuts,—practicall y a Hand- 
book of American Art, sent for 25 cents 
(stamps accepted); this cost deducted from 
| purchase of the Prints. 


Exhibitions for schools, clubs, churches, 
etc. Family Portraits’ done on private 
order from daguerreotypes, tintypes, old 
photographs, etc. 








“Dorothy,"' above, by Lydia Field Emmet, Copyrightby 


CURTIS & CAMERON cox it niasy BOSTON 


Christmas Favors 





Miniature Crepe Paper Stockings and Crepe Paper Bells, 
containing favors, sc each. 
Velvet Poinsettia on stem, rs5c. Christmas Stockings, 
filled with good toys, sc, 10c, 25c¢, 50c, $1.00. 
Red Flannel Stocking, ‘Holly trimmed, to put presents in, 
19 inches; 25c. Celluloid Bird, holding dinner card, 
to balance on glass or anything ‘with an edge, 15c. 
Red Santa Claus on Chimney, roc each. ed Coat Santa 
Claus Figures, sc, roc, 25¢, "soc. Miniature Santa Claus, 
244 inches, sc. Clay Pot, with Christmas Tree, 5c. 
Miniature Favor Tree on gold stand, 15c. 
Holly Sprays, roc, 20c, 30c doz.; larger sizes, 5c, toc each. 
Holly Vines, 36 inches, Isc each. Mistletoe Sprays, 5c. 
Tinsel Garlands, 12 yards for 25c. 
Tree Candle-holders, 15c doz. Christmas Snow, sc box. 
Patent Wax Tree Candies, 1oc doz. Tree Sparklers, 5c box. 
Snowball Box, roc. Red Sled Box, with holly, roc. 
Small Cotton Snowballs, 30c doz. 
Red Midget Case,holly trimming (for salted —_ ,9oc doz. 
Red Christmas Bell (box), holly trimming, 2 
Red Paper Folding Bell, 5c. Paper Folding Garton. 10¢c. 
ney Flapjacks, containing Favors, 15c¢. Christmas 
napping Mottoes, 25, 50C, $1.00 per box of 1 doz. 
Holly Jack Horner Pie, 12 ribbons, $4.00. 
Holly Paper Napkins, 4goc package of 100. Holly Tally 
Cards or Dinner Cards, 30c doz. Santa Claus Ice Cream 
Cases, 60c doz. Icicles, 5c per card. 
We = up $2.00, $5.00 and $10.00 assortments of 
Christmas Tree or Table Favors. 
We positively do not pay mail charges. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO,, Dept. 7, 812 Broadway, New York 


























A Christmas pre- 
sent that your boy will have 
and joy a month until next 
Christmas. magazine that r= in- 
spire him to higher standards of living. 
The American Boy is supreme in the 
boys’ realm—500,000 read it each month. 
It contains clean, manly stories, ae 
by men who know the American 
—his aims and his susceptib' ites 
Ernest Thompson Seton, Chief Sco 
contributes a page each issue for 


sees «aon America 














Boy as 
a gift is appreciated by every live, wide- 
awake inne tre boxe ” 


8 it for a year. Wo 6 copy al nows-stands. 

















































OR a beautiful little 
table decoration on 
Christmas Day, which 
accords charmingly 
jy with the spirit of the 
season, get a thick 
holly wreath; brighten 
the leaves by rubbing 
them with a very lit- 
tle olive-oil and place this in the cen- 
ter of the table; then inside the wreath 
stand a low vase filled with poinsettia 
blossoms, and add six or eight little red 
candles, in star holders, in a circle just 
outside the holly. 

If there is an electric chandelier over 
the table, and one can get a string of 
tiny globes that come attached to a long 
electric cord, that needs only one connec- 
tion to light them all, use these in place 





HARPER'S BAZAR 


The Christmas Dinner 


BY ROSAMOND LAMPMAN 


juice and Tabasco sauce, and a dash of 
salt. This should be well mixed. 

For the fish course take two cups 
of lobster meat, and chop it very fine; 
then force it through a sieve. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of fine bread crumbs, four 
tablespoonfuls of sweet cream, one-half 
cup of milk, and the beaten yolk of an 
egg; season with salt, a little paprika, 
and one tablespoonful of lemon-juice, and 
blend these well together; then fold in 
the stiffly beaten whites of two 
Fill small red- pepper shells with the 
mixture; stand them in a baking-dish, and 
surround with hot water; cover the tops 
with buttered paper, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven for twenty minutes. Just be- 
fore serving add a spoonful of hot lobster 
or Bechamel sauce to each, and garnish 
the tops and sides of the dish with 

parsley. 


eggs 
se 











The main course may be 
either the national turkey 
or the traditional goose, 
just as one likes; if the 
latter is selected be sure 
that it is young and tender. 
For the filling, mix together 
one and one-half cups of 
hot mashed 
cup of softened 
crumbs, one finely chopped 
onion, one-half cup of melt- 
ed butter, two well-beaten 
eggs, salt, pepper, and a 


potatoes, one 
bread 








The Poinsettia Salad 


of the candles, and the effect will be all 
the more delightful. Cover the globes with 
red paper or silk; wind the long connect- 
ing cord with red ribbon, and mix the 
little lights with the holly. Or, should 
one possess an old-fashioned crystal can- 
delabrum with a bouquet-holder, use that 
for the lights and flowers, and, if the 
poinsettias seem too expensive, get the 
pretty artificial ones which look so much 
like the real flowers. Have red poin- 
settia place-cards or those 


dash of sage. After singe- 

ing and cleansing the bird 

carefully, wipe out the in- 
side and fill with the mixture; lay several 
thin strips of fat salt pork on the breast 
and legs, and roast on a rack in a drip- 
ping-pan in a hot oven for two and one- 
half hours, basting every ten minutes with 
the fat in the pan. 

For the Christmas salad, slice off the 
stem end from large red apples; scoop 
out as much of the inside as_ possible 
without breaking through the skin, and 
fill these with an equal portion of sliced 





with the flower painted in 





one corner, and there might 
be a long-stemmed poinsettia 
across each cover, each blos- 
som turning in the same di- 
rection, so that the whole 
forms a charming glowing 
wreath around the table. 

As for the menu, at this 
season of the year when there 
is such a variety of good 
things to choose from, the 
zealous housewife is often in- 
clined to provide more for 














her Christmas feast than is 
really practical. This is a 
simple one, which may be 
elaborated according to one’s ways and 
means: 
Raw oysters. 

Salted nuts; stuffed olives. 
Lobster in red-pepper cases; Brownie rolls. 
Roast goose with mashed potatoes; apple 

sauce; glazed onions. 

Poinsettia salad; crackers. 

Frozen orange pudding; cake. 

Coffee. 


Serve the oysters in their shells on 
small plates, with a little crushed ice be- 


Frozen Orange Pudding 


apples cut in tiny cubes, chopped celery, 
and English walnuts seasoned with salt 
and moistened with cream salad dressing. 
Cut large petal-shape pieces from pimen- 
toes; arrange them in a circle on lettuce 
leaves in the form of a flower,. on indi- 
vidual plates, and set an apple filled with 
the mixture in the center, and add smaller 
petals to the tops. 

The Christmas dinner nearly always 
calls for a rich dessert of some kind, 
either the old time-honored mince pie or a 
rich steamed fruit pudding, which is 

usually prepared two weeks in ad- 














vance. Instead you can serve 
this simple frozen sweet, which is 
really more suitable for finishing 
a heavy meal. Make a _ thin 
syrup with two cups of sugar 
and one-half cup of water; then 
add one cup of strained orange- 
juice and the juice of half a 
lemon. Heat in a double-boiler 
two cups of thin cream, add the 
beaten yolks of four eggs, and cook 
until it coats the spoon; then re- 
move from the fire, and fold in 








Lobster in Red-Pepper Cases 


neath, and stand these on larger plates, 
and in the center of each small one place 
a tiny red-paper case filled with a mixture 
of one tablespoonful of Worcestershire 





sauce, one teaspoonful each of lemon- 


the beaten whites of the eggs; cool, 
add the syrup, and freeze; when 
partly frozen fold in one cup of 
cream. Pack in a mold and bury in ice 
and salt for an hour or two. Serve this 
unmolded and ornamented with preserved 
fruit and leaves cut from angelica or 
candied citron, 


| 

















Good Judgment 
Good Syrup 


Have you found it hard to get a 
good pure satisfying syrup with 
the real maple flavor ? 


Towle’s 
Log Cabin Syrup 


The Pioneer Maple Syrup 
Full Measure—Full Quality—Full Flavor 


' The famous syrup that is “the stand- 
ard from ocean to ocean for maple 
syrup” will completely satisfy the demand. 

It is made by the famous Towle process 
which insures a perfect blend of pure cane 
and maple syrup. It is smooth and mellow 
and with a delicious, pronounced satisfy- 
ing maple flavor. It contains 


NoGlucose—No Corn Syrup 
No Adulteration 


and makes muffins, pancakes, Ries. preserves 
and cakes perfectly ‘delicious, and for a spread 
© for bread or candy for the children i it is mols 
| without en equal. Always ask for Towle’ 
j Cabin Syrup, the kind sold in the Log Cabin can. 


Send for Sample Can 

Get thisindividual breakfast size sample can 
if you want to know how the best syrup in the 
gos —. We want you totry ‘slog 
ip and that you may do so, send us 
ay on ress and your grocer’s name with 6 
cents in stamps or money to cover postage, and 
we will send A promptly a p sample can and a 

valuable book! Camp to Table”’ 
oes 33 new prize onnians and eS how to 
t our fine silver plated Log Cabin Spoons. 


The Towle Maple Pveduste Co. 
23.27 Chicago Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Refineries and Offices St. Johnsbury, Vermont 
St. Paul, Minnesota San Francisco, 
California 























It Makes_a Wonderful 


ifference 


in the look of your 
silverware when you clean 
it every week with 


WRIGHT'S 
SILVER (REAM 


Used by over a million American 
women. A perfect silver polish in paste 
form (not powder) as soft and smooth as 
cream and just as harmless 
to both your silver and your 
hands. 

Removes all dirt, dullness and dis- 
colorations from silver, gold and other 
metals—testores their original bright- 
ness. 38 years on the market. 

Be sure you get the genuine “Wright's 

Siloer Cream ”’ from your dealer. 

A large eer jar sent for 6 cents 

(in stamps 
J. A. WRIGHT & ©0O. 
90 Court Street Keene, N. LS 

















and 


RUGS 


or camel's hair, 


16 FEET 


Send for color card and 
name of nearest dealer. 


Thread & Thrum Work Shop 
Auburn, N. Y. 





THREAD are made seam- 


less, of pure wool 


and in any length, color or combin- 
ation of colors. 65 regular shades 
—any other shading made to match. 











Mend ali leaks instantly in graniteware, hot water bags, tin, copper, 
No heat, solder, cement or rivet. Any one can 





Wonderfu 
Colistte Mix. Co,, Box 170, Amsterdam, 
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ST NIC 


For You 


portant serial, or series of artic 
from November to April. 
American in its main contents, 


NICHOLAS is known and loved. 


and pictures, and other single 
in the next volume of St. Nicu 
given as yet. Those invaluab 


The St. Nic 


found them so inspiring and he 


HOLAS 


Best of All Magazines 


ng Folks 


And the new volume, which begins with the November number, 
will be better than ever—if such a thing be possible. 


An im- 
les, will begin with every number 


Of course, St. NicHOoLAs is, first of all, 


character, and ideals. It is made 


for and addressed to the great army of active, bright-minded boys 
and girls, and dominated by the American spirit, but the stories 
and articles have a world-wide appeal, and, wherever American 
or English may wander or the English language is spoken, Sr. 


WHEN IT COMES TO BRIGHTNESS AND 
FUN-JUST=FOR=FUN’S-SAKE 


ask any reader of St. NicHoLas, young or old, whether he or she 
knows of any cleverer or better fun than the magazine con- 
stantly provides, both in text and picture, in its countless rhymes 
and jingles, and in its comical drawings. 
HeERFORD will be represented in the new volume and CAROLYN 
We ts, Matcotm Doucras, and other well-known wits and 
versifiers will contribute rollicking rhymes that will bring mirth 
and smiles in plenty to every St. NicHovas household. 

Of the multitude of short stories, special articles, funny rhymes _ 


The inimitable OLIVER 


attractions awaiting appearance 
OLAS, only the merest hint can be 
le departments— 


Books and Reading 


holas League 


Nature and Science 
will continue to delight the boys and girls who have already 


Ipful. 





CROFTON CHUMS 
A fine new story by Ratpn Henry Bar- 
Bour, author of ‘The Crimson Sweater,” 
“Kingsford, Quarter,” etc. 


THE LADY OF THE LANE 
A delightful serial, specially for girls, by 
FreDERICK ORIN BartLett, author of 
that splendid adventure book, “The 
Forest Castaways.” 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE 

GOLDEN SPUR 
A fascinating and unusual story of his- 
toric romance and adventure by Rupert 
SarRGENT HoLianp, author of “ Historic 
Boyhoods,”’ ‘‘ Historic Girlhoods,”’ etc. 


THE TOWNSEND TWINS—CAMP 
DIRECTORS 
There is much fun in this out-of-the-ordi- 
nary tale of camp life by Warren L. 
Etprep, author of “The Lookout Island 
Campers.” 


SOME—ONLY SOME—FEATURES OF 1912 


THE BALLADS OF THE 

BE-BA-BOES 
Mirth-provoking stories in rhyme by D. 
K. Stevens, with ddiciouly oomniead 

ictures by KATHARINE AYNADIER 
ALAND. 

WHITTIER AND THE 

LITTLE QUAKER GIRL 
A charming and tenderly humorous story 
of the meeting of a real little Quaker girl 
with John G. Whittier. 

JATAKA TALES 
Compiled by Etten Bassitt, with pic- 
tures in silhouette by ELLswortu Youna, 
opening up a new vein in young folks’ 
literature. 

FAMOUS PICTURES 
Papers by Cuarves L. Barstow, each il- 
lustrated by a “Little Gallery” of the 
artist’s pictures. 

MORE BASEBALL 
A further series of articles on “‘ The Battle 
of Baseball,”’ up-to-date, full of interest. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS 


during Ig12. 


AND RENEWALS 


One page can only begin to hint at the good things St. Nicuotas has in store 
Send for the St. NicHoLas TREASURE CHEST, giving 
fuller details of the delights in store for St. N1cHOLAs readers. 
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Renewals should 
be sent in early. 
New Subscribers 
just MUST have 
the November 
number. 


. 
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Aust We WANT To Know ~ 
Epitor s 
ST Nichoras Magazine 


Send check, 
money - order, or 
express order for 
$3.00 to THE 
CENTURY Co. 





ed 
8 eNO, 








ST. Ni 


THE CENTURY 


A really, truly envelop which came to 
, CHOLAS. 


UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


CO. 








Send jor our “Classified List of Books for Young People,” a helpful 
friend in holiday planning. 
THE CENTURY CO. 


















HERE is probably no 
waste more universal- 
ly begrudged than the 
waste of uneaten food 
at table. Economy is 
fot an end all housekeep- 
y/ ers are striving for. 

The woman of limited 

means requires it of 
herself. ‘The other woman requires it 
of her servants. And thus it is that the 
good cook at her best will know how to 
do more than cook; she will know how 
to plan, to cater, to purchase, to save. 
Not only will she know a pretty dish to 
set before the king, but when the pie is 
eaten, what is left will inspire her to 
make of it another dish as pretty; and 
the very last thing the king will do will 
be to suspect that those two were ever one. 

For such is the genius of cooking. Un- 
learned, it has made the terror of the 
cheap restaurant, the “typical” board- 
ing-house, the ignorant home. Learned, it 
has made many a French chef whose 
reputation has been the talk of nations. 

Because it is just in the “know-how” 
that the difference lies that makes the 
left-over a blessing where before it was a 
bane. The polite “What is this, my 
dear?” of a man as he lifts the cover 
from a dish in disguise too often con- 
ceals a cold-hearted—and justifiable— 
fear. Now it is perfectly possible to use 
these remainders adroitly; to retouch 
and combine them so that they no longer 
stand the sinister evidence of things not 
seen. But how shall it be done? 

lt isn’t easy—not without know- 
ing how; for it takes special knowledge 
and it takes time, and few housekeepers 
have either to devote to any single prob- 
lem of the many that beset them; cer- 
tainly very few have both. Moreover, it 
usually demands a long preliminary period 
of experiments and failures. And be it 
remembered that experiments in left-over 
cookery may cost more than the waste of 
food in the first place. This is just what 
the housekeeper cannot afford. 

Over such a problem—the very problem 
of the French cook—two clever wom- 
en, technically trained and practically ex- 
perienced, labored to make a cook-book 
of left-overs. No “hearsays” should 
have entrance; it was not enough that a 
recipe had been tried and found good by 
some one else; it must have been tried 
and found good by these two. Nor was 
it enough that a dish should be good; it 
must be good and economical; besides 
economical, nutritious—or where was the 
economy ? 

Suppose two such women began, as these 
two, Helen Carroll Clarke and Phebe 
Deyo Rulon, did begin, by making note 
of the articles left over from the aver- 
age table—the meat, vegetables, bread, 
eggs, milk; the odd bits; what an as- 
tonishing fraction of total cost these rep- 
resent! ‘Then suppose they began making 
note how such things might be used, 
in what ways delicious, tried, and true. 
Here is the recipe g-andmother used for 
her sour-milk gingerbread; this for chick- 
en gumbo was an old Virginia mammy’s 
greatest pride; this for potatoes with 
cheese was gleaned in Spanish territory; 
and this by-no-means-the-worst was dis- 
covered by one’s own self, perhaps, in one 
of those moments when a cook’s triumph 
may be born of her despair. 

Truly, before such a collection Monsieur 
le Chef is moved to doff his culinary cap. 
But not for the mere recipes does he 
dof it. His homage is paid to those 
little helps and hints and warnings that 
he best knows the value of—and keeps 
to himself; the difference between success 
and failure, the trick of the trade; the 
one thing to be sure to do and the one 
thing to be sure not to do—those guar- 
dian twin angels of any kind of—but 
especially left-over—cooking. 

That a left-over leg of lamb or a stand- 
ing roast of beef may be stuffed for the 
next meal with the left-over mashed pota- 
toes freshly creamed and seasoned; that 
there is a best way for even so homely a 
process as warming over baked beans; that 
a rice pudding may be delectably fresh- 






Inspired Cookery 


The Use of the Precious Left-over 
BY M. E. WILLING 







ened ; how properly to add the oil and vin 
gar to salad dressing; that the best way tv 
get a faint flavoring of onion is to press 
it cut against a grater; that the littl 
leaves of celery or parsley (usually dis 
carded), if heated, dried, and stored away 
will come in for delicious seasoning; that 
something can be done with the cantalou) 
that is too flat to serve for breakfast; in 
cidentally to know the way to measure— 
for “all successful cooks measure. Some 
do it with their eyes and with such nicet) 
that they forget the process, and declar 
they never measure, but to them a lum) 
of butter and a ‘pinch’ of seasoning 
are definite units of measurement ”:*— 
the cook-book that manages to includ 
such things and still keep itself smal! 
and convenient is close to being diamoni 
cut diamond with the high-priced cook. 

Take, for example, the plainest, the 
least promising remainder, that from « 
family breakfast: two eggs that have been 
poached; a slice of broiled bluefish: 
enough hominy for a dish; enough coffee 
for half a cup; two bananas. If it 
should be desirable that all these should 
be used up for luncheon, how would you 
transform them? 

If the eggs are not poached but hard- 
cooked, you say, their use is easier; but 
return them poached to a pan of hot 
water for a few minutes, and they become 
quite as firm as if hard-cooked, and so 
fit for chopping. Chop and season ani 
mix them with the fish (after it has been 
boned and flaked), and, with a top sprink- 
ling of cheese, put into the oven in rame- 
kins — first having mixed egg and fish 
together with the invaluable “ white 
sauce.” 

For here it may be said that it is the 
sauce that makes the magic with meat and 
vegetable left-overs. Sauces hot and sauces 
cold, sauces white and sauces brown. 
sauces keen and sauces mild; this one for 
that dish, that one for another. If you 
haven’t the sauce you haven’t the trick; 
if you have it, no trick is beyond you. 

Into that dish of hominy beat a raw 
egg yolk with a bit of butter added; 
make balls of it, roll them in crumbs, 
and fry them in bacon fat. The crumbs 
are left over—grated yesterday or the day 
before from stale bread, and set aside in 
a tight jar. The frying fat is left over— 
a little of the discarded fat of bacon 
having been melted and put aside from 
time to time in a jar for just such pur- 
pose. The white of the egg of which the 
yolk went into the hominy is not wasted. 
but used for dipping the balls in before 
rolling them in the crumbs. 

As for the half-cup of coffee, it be- 
comes coffee jelly by the addition of a 
half-cup of milk, another of water, four 
tablespoons of sugar and one of gel:- 
tine, and a bit of salt. Suppose there 
is no cream—coffee jelly can be very fist 
without cream. Then you make use of 
a little invention—some slices of the ba- 
nanas, cut very thin, and touched with 
lemon-juice for tartness. It is astonisl- 
ing what a piquant blend this produces 

And the best of all this is, as one woman 
sighed pleasurably, you’re always savi'lg 
something you don’t want while you're 
eating something you do! 

The way to a man’s heart — wlio 
shall be sure whether in this «x 
pensive age it has not been narrowed 
to make room for “cutting down © 
penses”? Certainly if his home is to |r 
to a man of moderate means what t!¢ 
woman who makes it home wants it to 
be, there can be no better foundation in 
household matters than this, that tlie 
meals shall be good, and the bills for 
them shall be small. The cook-book tlt 
shall teach women how to accomplish this 
has helped beyond mere words to expr«ss 
the eternal, and at present vociferous. 
cause of woman. For it may be said of 
all women that some are born cooks, soe 
achieve cooks, and some have cooking 
thrust upon them. 


* The Cook-Book of Left-overs - A Collection of 400 Re- 
i louse’ 


. By Helen 


tute, Brooklyn, and Phoebe Deyo Rulon, former ~ 

tor in Invalid kery and Dietetics in wue Hospi- 

tal, New York City. New York: Harper and Brothc's- 
Te 


Price, $1.00 net. 
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THE VANITY OF SNITZER 


BY WINIFRED FALES 











> NITZER is a big, hand- 
tiger - striped 
pussy, with delightful 
rg manners and an inor- 
/ >} dinate amount of van- 
2‘, ity. The latter, how- 
<> ever, might never have 
on developed but for an 

incident that took 
place when he was not quite six months 
old. The only home Snitzer has ever 
known is a stationer’s store where he 
holds the high-sounding titles of “ Mas- 
cot Extraordinary ” and “Rat Catcher in 
Chief,” and it was during his first holiday 






















Snitzer's Portrait 


season that one of the clerks, in a spirit 
of fun, trimmed a red Christmas bell with 
a small sprig of holly, tied it on Snitzer’s 


head, and held him up to a mirror to see 
the effect. 
To everybody’s amusement and surprise, 

















In a Lingerie Hat 


the cat studied his reflection with evident 
satisfaction, turning his head slowly from 
side to side as if to admire his new finery 
from every angle. From that time on, 
Snitzer wore his “hat” continually dur- 
ing business hours, permitting it to be 
removed at night, but running to his 
“ valet,” as the clerk was jokingly dubbed, 
the instant he arrived in the morning, and 
“ meaowing” until the bell was tied in 
place. 

Of course the mascot’s odd appearance 
attracted a great deal of attention. Cus- 
tomers told their friends about “the cat 
that wears a hat,” and they in turn told 
others, so that Snitzer was always the 


SEIS 








center of a laughing group whose petting 
he received with gracious dignity, like a 
king accepting the homage of his loyal 
subjects. 

In the spring a little girl came to visit 
the family of the stationer, and at once 
made friends with Snitzer. The bell had 
grown quite faded and shabby by this 
time, and the little visitor, who was very 
clever at dressing her dolls, undertook to 
make some new and stylish hats to fill 
its place. They were a huge success, and 
the youthful “milliner” used to give 
Mr. Puss a daily airing, leading him like 
a puppy with a light chain fastened to 

















An Old-fashioned Bonnet 


his collar. He seemed to thoroughly en- 
joy these outings, marehing sedately by 
his companion’s side with his bonneted 


595 





head carried proudly erect, while strangers 
stared in amaze, and friends stopped to 
admire and to “shake hands” with the 

















Wearing a Smart New Hat 


stately feline, who had readily mastered 
the trick. 

Three years have passed since Snitzer 
acquired a taste for stylish headgear, and 
every spring and fall a bandbox comes 
by express from his little “ milliner,” con- 
taining a new assortment of hats in the 
prevailing modes. His latest set is shown 
in the pictures, which were posed espe 
cially for this story, and show clearly 
why Snitzer is the proudest and most 
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popular mouser in his native town. 
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Picture work; Word work: 
Color work—all the Very Best 


@ SPECIAL NUMBERS of more than usual size and ex- 


Praise that 
Means something: 


country.”—Troy Press, Troy, N. 


Farmer's Cail. 


HARPER’S 
BAZAR 


‘““HaRPER’s Bazar is the highest-class woman's publication in the 
2 


“There is no other publication like HarpER’s BAZAR 
other publication that approaches it in its field.” 


“HARPER'S Bazar is a necessity to the woman who desires to keep 


There is no 
Illinois Farmer and 


@ REGULAR NUMBERS—week in and week out—not ap- 
proached by any other weekly. 


@ EDITORIAL COMMENT which is more closely read and 
talked about than any other printed discussion of public 
affairs. 


@ HUMOR, both in picture and text; SHORT STORIES 
of striking worth; MUSIC, DRAMA, SCIENCE, FINANCE— 
and many other fields of human endeavor treated by experts. 


At the nearest news-stand 
—you had better get ic 


abreast of the times.’’—Northwestern, Oshkosh. 

““HARPER’S Bazar is the best of publications for women and the home, 
because it is written, compiled, and directed from knowledge, ability, 
culture, and sympathy.”—The Argonaut, San Francisco. 

““HarRPER’s Bazar has steadily improved with age, and holds its 
popularity with the members of the household.’”’-—Rural Lije 

“Harper's Bazar is not only the most beautiful home monthly, but 
it reaches the climax of practical worth to the home-makers.’’—Boston 
Universalist Leader. 

“The enlarged BazaR grows more and more attractive.’’"—T7imes- 
Recorder, Zanesville. 


““Steadily for forty years has Harper's Bazar filled the place marked 
out for it by those clear-sighted men who established the great publishing- 
house whose name it bears with honor. As a periodical for American 
women it has enriched home life, elevated morals, refined manners, and 
brought cultivated taste to bear upon the housewife'’s ever-present 
problems.” —The Christian Advocate, New York. 




















THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


by its careful attention to WOMAN SUFFRAGE, to all important EDUCATIONAT. 
QUESTIONS and because of its many articles by BRILLIANT WOMEN, should 


be read by every thinking woman in America. 


The REV. CHARLES H. PARKHURST says :— 
“TI am a devoted reader of THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


In point of solid worth, I find it unparalleled among American Magazines.” 
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New Books for Younger Readers 


School-Days 


By THOMAS HUGHES 


“It has been my interesting experience,” 
W. D. Howells, ‘‘to find the story of 
‘Tom Brown’s School-Days’ even better than 
I once thought it, say, fifty years ago.” 
Louis Rhead made a special sojourn of months 
in — itself. In the illustrations he has 
recreated in a wonderful way the surround- 


ings which have changed but little since the * AES + mS “hats 

days of Tom and his companions. Gi, Pp sf ap 

Thirty-six Full-page Illustrations and many : $s : pen) 
maps and many Smaller Illustrations by Louis Rhead. About 400 pp. Uni- 
form with “‘ Robinson Crusoe"’ and ‘‘ Swiss Family Robinson.” Untrimmed 
Edges. 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


[Specially suitable for readers of 10 years and over] 


Track stad" ee 


e Voyage of the Rattletrap™ 

Judson Pitcher, eighteen, drifts into the Dakota village of Track’s End. 
As a result of the blizzard the railroad will run no more trains, carrying 
everybody out of the country. Judson refuses to go, having before prom- 
ised the banker to remain. He is snowed in, digs tunnels, is attacked by 
desperadoes, and goes from ohe house to the other, firing, keeping up the 
illusion of a large number of defenders. He has encounters with wolves, 
buffaloes, and Indians. Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.00 


[Specially suitable for readers of 10 years and over] 


Old Ben By JAMES OTIS 


An unnumbered host has delighted in the adventures of ‘Toby Tyler,” 
the little boy who ran away and joined a circus. The new story begins a 
year and a half after Toby Tyler returned home with his beloved monkey, 
Mr. Stubbs’s Brother. The em is thrilled by the arrival of Old Ben, the 
driver, and Mr. and Mrs. Treat, the Skeleton and Fat Woman, who befriended 
Toby. Illustrated in Two Colors. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


|For young readers and grown-ups of all ages) 


The 
Jaunts of Junior 


Pictures by 


ARTHUR B. PHELAN 


LILLIAN B. HUNT 


Here is a marvelous book for children and 
grown-ups. It shows what wonders can be 
done with photographs. It is first of all a 
book of photographs of a real boy—who is 
, made to appear no taller than a lead-pencil. 
The pictures show him bathing in a canary’s bath-tub, while his clothes hang 
on the perches; fishing in the goldfish bowl, much taller than himself; 
racing over the keyboard of the piano; playing leap frog over the salt-cellars; 
and hunting for game among the high jungle of ferns on a dining-room table. 
Delightful verses explain all the strange adventures of the little boy. 

Small Quarto, Cloth, $1.25 








Specially suitable for readers of 11 years and over] 
By ALDEN 


The Last Lap ARTHUR KNIPE 


Author of “ Captain of the Eleven” 

“Bunny,” the hero of the ‘‘Captain of the Eleven,”’ and his chum, Bob 
Struthers, are the principal figures. Bunny is unexpectedly made captain 
of the track team. Among the incidents are a fire, a hockey game, numerous 
impromptu escapades, and, finally, the climax of the last lap, in which 
Bunny wins his laurels. There is action and real boy life in every page of 
this story. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


itable for readers 10 to 14 years] 


[Specially 
The Missing Pearls 
or, Little Miss Fales Goes West 
EMILIE BENSON and ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE 


Little Miss Fales, like many Eastern girls, did not know the West. When 
a school-mate invited her to her Western home it seemed a long journey, but 
she found it surprisingly interesting. There were many new experiences, 
including an accident which involved a motor ride through the country, and 
some odd characters. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


[Specially suitable for little folks 5 years or younger] 


The Princess Kallisto 224°" 
the Fairies. By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


An attractive book of fairy tales, introducing the Sea-Maiden, the Princess 
of the Rainbow, the Prince with the Noble Heart as fit companions to the 
little folks’ older favorites. Illustrations by Harriette Amsden. Small ato, $1 .50 


Young Alaskans onthe Trail 
By EMERSON HOUGH 


This story is the second in the series begun with ‘‘The Young Alaskans.” 
The boys travel for two months through the wilderness of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Divide, along the old Klondike trail. Their half-breed guides instruct 
them in fishing, shooting, and tell them tales of Indian forest lore. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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HOME DECORATION 
CONDUCTED BY MARTHA CUTLER 
A bowl of Chinese pottery makes a very we!- 
come Christmas present when filled with hyacinth 
bulbs just ready to burst into bloom. The Jap- 
anese bronze turtles for holding cut flowers erect 
are extremely useful, For one who cherishes her 
mahogany, a set of protectors to place under wet 
dishes is invaluable. They are made of octagonal 
pieces of glass over silk like the curtains or uphol- 
stery in the room. The edges are bound with gimp. 


Finish for Hardwood Floors 

FLoors.—There are three satisfactory 
finishes for hardwood floors—shellac, var- 
nish, and wax. Shellac is the easiest to 
apply, the quickest to harden,’ and the 
cheapest. Varnish is more expensive, but 
also more durable. Moreover, it is es- 
sential to use the best varnish, and sev- 
eral coats of it. Otherwise it will soon 
mar and turn black. Wax is the most 
satisfactory and cheapest finish in the 
end, and does not require as constant 
attention as is popularly supposed. Dust- 
ing and rubbing keep it in very good 
condition. A thorough polishing and 
more wax are never required oftener than 
once in four months, and sometimes not 
oftener than once in six months, during 
the spring and fall renovations. A stain 
may be put on under the wax, and will not 
wear if the wax is kept in good condition. 
To Obtain Information 

Ir you will write to the advertiser he 
will gladly send you information about 
the prices of the furnishings you want. 
Such inquiries are welcomed. That is why 
the advertisements are put in the maga- 
zine. In the case of draperies, usually 
samples will be sent you on request if 
you explain clearly what you want. 


As to Upholstered Furniture 

FurNiture.—It is not surprising that 
you are puzzled by the difference in the 
prices asked for upholstered furniture. 
The higher prices are not necessarily 
faney prices. There is a reason for them, 
and that reason lies usually in the springs 
and stuffing, sometimes in the frame of 
the chair as well. If you take pains to 
test the softness and pliability of the sev- 
eral chairs, I think that you will discover 
the difference. Moreover, time will make 
the difference greater rather than less. 
The salesman who told you that the 
springs of the cheaper chair were stiff 
simply because they were new was mis- 
taken. It is well to buy upholstered fur- 
niture of a firm whose reliability is un- 
questioned. 

Framing Japanese Prints 

JAPANESE Prints.—You can get good 
Japanese prints as low as two or three 
dollars, although those are, of course, not 
the old ones, and not by the very best 
artists. You can get them from that price 
up to fifty dollars, or even higher for some 
of those with the figures in them. The 
landscapes are not quite as expensive as 
the figures. The better the print the 
softer the colors. They are framed in sev- 
eral ways, sometimes with the polished 
lacquer frame, but by far the most artis- 
tic way is to frame them with a natural 
Japanese wood toning in with the picture. 
They are usually framed with mats. This 
mat may be either silk harmonizing with 
the background of the picture, or a thin 
Japanese wood which is appropriate for 
that purpose. This wood comes in sheets, 
mounted on thin paper. The silk, of course, 
to be appropriate, must be Japanese. 

An Artistic Color Scheme 

Srupio.—The color scheme you have 
selected for your studio is charming. The 
combination of gray, blue, and yellow is 
full of possibilities; gray walls, a dark 
gray rug, old-blue portiéres, and blue 
madras curtains. Since the wicker furni- 
ture is gray, I would prefer gray wood- 
work as well, darker-than the wall. 
Indian Rugs 

V. R.—Your rooms must be very inter- 
esting. With the gray plaster walls and 
Indian rugs on the floor, I would have 
linen curtains similar to one of the sam- 
ples I am sending. 

I would use the plain green soft linen 
at the windows in the study, rather than 
the figured linen, and the figured linen in 
the other two rooms. 

Stain the floors brown, and either wax 
or varnish them. Since you say the wax 
finish is not practical for your climate, 
probably the varnish will be more appro- 
priate and lasting. 

Fumed oak furniture would be best for 
all your rooms, although the dull mahog- 
any is, of course, appropriate and lovely. 
You might have some wicker chairs 
stained brown to go with the furniture, 
and use some printed linen in harmoni- 
ous colors for the curtains. 











New Books of 
Serious Interest 


The 


Power of 


Tolerance 
By GEORGE HARVEY 


In this volume are collected nu- 
merous speeches and addresses con- 
cerning a wide diversity of subjects, 
from “A Plea for the Conservation 
of Common Sense”’ to ‘‘ Have Women 
Souls?’’ Colonel Harvey flavors his 
words with the precious salt of hu- 
mor. He puts to flight our preju- 
dices with a laugh, then, with the 
atmosphere once cleared, he in- 
vites us to take a look at the real 
world that lies around us. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 


Some Chemical 
Problems of 


Today 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 
Author of “The Chemistry of Commerce ™ 


In this important new book Pro- 
fessor Duncan clearly shows the di- 
rection today of chemical invention 
away from the purely scientific do- 
main of the laboratory into the wider 
fields of every-day problems. The 
author speaks of ‘‘the medieval days 
of 13894.’ Professor Duncan ex- 
plains what far-reaching results fol- 
low the commissions, extension lec- 
tures, and correspondence courses. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 

net 


Serving the 
Republic 


Memoirs of Civil and Military Life 
By NELSON A. MILES 


Lieutenant-General U. S. Army 


Both an addition to history and a 
colorful, stirring story of a man’s 
struggles and responsibilities. The 
part of the story dealing with the 
Civil War is only second in impor- 
tance to such memoirs as those of 
Grant and Sherman. General Miles 
took part in many of its bloodiest 
battles. He was four times wounded, 
twice almost fatally, and he tells 
“how it feels to be shot.” The 
narrative continues with General 
Miles’s Western experiences with the 
Indians, the rescue of the Germaine 
girl, and Custer’s massacre. 
Illustrated. Crown Octavo, Cloth, 

$2.00 net 


A Living 
Without A 


Boss 


ANONYMOUS 


Forty years behind him; the hu- 
man machine wearing out under 
strenuous office work; and two 
mouths to feed—that is the hell that 
thousands of men face daily. This 
is the problem which confronted the 
author, and his experiences form a 
valuable human document. The 
next traveler is sure to find sign- 
posts which will lead him to a safe 
resting-place as his own master. It 

ints the way out. 

By ht Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 

Fins net 
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9 BAZAR PATTERNS 





FREE 


| WAZILUE GO CENTS 

| This simple Seven yards 
slip-on of material 
morning - 27 inches 


dress is very wide or four 


ys yards 44 
make. ad inches wide 
There are 
will cut this 
only five 


gown. 


parts to the 
It is one of 
pattern. 


The style is 


suitable for 


the most 


popular of 


the young the Bazar’s 
girl or the Autumn 
housewife. Patterns. 





HARPER'S BAZAR Pattern No. 553. Price 25 cents. Sizes: small, medium and large. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


T? any reader of HARPER’S BAZAR who will send us one new sub- 
scription costing $1.25,we will send FREE, by return mail, the three beau- 
tiful BAZAR patterns illustrated here. The value of these is 60 cents. If 
other BAZAR patterns are preferred to these, send for our Pattern Cata- 
logue, and select any patterns you like amounting to 60 cents. Here 
is a good opportunity to give a friend a welcome Christmas present and at 
the same time get three beautiful patterns without cost to you. 


The Blouse 
Pattern No. 
333 

able for a 





is suit- 


woman of any 
It is 
easily made 


age. 


and appro- 

priate for a 
separate waist 
or for part of 
a suit. 

The little 
coat is a very 
simple, smart 

model, and 
one that may 
be made by 

the home 


dressmaker. 








HARPER'S BAZAR Pattern No. 333. 
Price 15 cents. Sizes: small, medium and large. 


HARPER'S BAZAR Pattern No. 662. 
Price 20 cents. Sizes: 6,10 12and 14 years 


FILL OUT THE ATTACHED COUPON TO-DAY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York: 


Please find enclosed $1.25, for which 
send the BAZAR for one year to 


Send the three FREE patterns 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


Our Home Study Club 


CONDUCTED BY E. B. CUTTING 





@ Several readers have written for lists of Christmas books for old or young persons. The 
Home Study Club will gladly furnish such lists to all who ask for them. 


Some Books about Music 

We have a musical club and are 
anxious to get some books for a musical 
library we mean to start. Will you give 
us titles of some of the books we should 
havef—E. 8. 

The following list is not in any sense 
complete, but you will find many of the 
books most interesting and excellent as 
forming the nucleus of a library. Dole’s 
A Score of Famous Composers; Fay’s 
Music Study in Germany; Finch’s Chopin 
and Other Musical Essays; Guerber’s 
Stories of the Wagner Operas; Hender- 
son’s What is Good Music? Heuffer’s 
The Great Musicians; Mason’s Memories 
of @ Musical Life; Music Lovers (Library 
Series); Ritter’s Music in EHngland; 
Music in America; Wagner’s My Life. 
As to Factory Legislation 

My subject for a club paper is factory 
legislation. Will you give me some refer- 
ence books for such legislation in Eng- 
land, and a list of magazine articles rela- 
tive to the subject in this country?— 
A. W. L. 

The book that will be helpful to you 
for the English legislation is that by B. 
L. Hutchins and L. Harrison entitled A 
History of Factory Legislation. I refer 
you also to S. and B. Webb’s Problems of 
Modern Industry, and J. 8S. Nicholson’s 
The History of the English Corn Laws. 
Magazine articles that will be helpful to 
you will be found in the following list: 
Survey, January 7, 25, 1911; American 
Magazine, January, 1911, United States 
Bureau of Labor Bulletin, September, 
1910; Outlook, January 25, February 25, 
1911. Also consult Poole’s Index and The 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. 
For a Student of Art 

Will you give me the title of a book on 
the history of painting, and also some 
books which will deal with art in Amer- 
ica, Holland, and Belgium? Is there not 
an art series published which deals with 
religious subjects?—E. C. J. 

A book which will be helpful to you is 
A History of Painting, by J. C. Van Dyke. 
Also, by the same author, How to Know 
Pictures. In the special subjects which 
you mention I refer you to Noteworthy 
Paintings in American Private Collec- 
tions, by A. Jascasi and John La Farge; 
The Art of the Netherlands, by David C. 
Preyer; The Art of the Belgium Galleries, 
by Esther Singleton. You are correct 
about the series to which you refer—it is 
called The Art Lovers Series, and contains 
The Madonna in Art, Christ in Art, 
Angels in Art, Saints in Art. 

Russian History and Literature 

Our club is studying Russia this winter, 
and we would like some references for the 
history of Russia since 1815, and also 
for a study of the literature.—E. B. W. 

The best source for your study of the 
history of Russia will be The Cambridge 
Modern History, Volume X, chapters xiii 
and xiv, and Volume XI., chapters ix, xi, 
and xii. This will bring you to 1870. 
Also read chapter xix in Seignobo’s 
Political History of Europe Since 181}. 
If you wish an account of the political 
situations, read Koralevsky’s Russian Po- 
litical Institutions; also Kropotkin’s 
Memoirs of a Revolutionary ; Schierbrand’s 
Russia, Her Strength and Her Weakness. 
For the literature I recommend Russian 
Literature in the series of the Literatures 
of the World. For novels I would suggest 
Taras Bulba, by Gogol; Smoke; Fathers 
and Children; A House of Gentlefolk, by 
Turgenieff; Crime and Punishment, by 
Dostoerski; Anna Karenina ; Resurrection ; 
Sevastopol, by Tolstoy. In arranging 
your programme you would do well to 
consult Essays on Russian Novelists, by 
W. L. Phelps, as you would find some sug- 
gestions for discussions of the subject, 
and material for your papers as well. 

A Sonnet of Andrew Lang's 

Will you tell me where I will find the 
poem which contains the line, “ Deep in 
the ilew woods we wandered free”? Also 
who wrote it?—K. F. J. 

The line is from a sonnet of Andrew 





Lang’s, entitled “San Terenzo,” the little 
Italian fishing village on the Spezzian 
shore where Shelley once was. The lines 
following that one you quote are: 


“Deep in the ilex woods we wandered 
free, . 
When suddenly the forest glades were 
stirred 
With waving pinions, and a great sea 
bird 
Flew forth, like Shelley’s spirit, to the 
sea!” 


The sonnet in its entirety you will find 
in a charming collection of poems entitled 
Skies Italian, by Ruth S. Phelps. 


German Drama 

Is there a book on the drama of Ger- 
many in the last century? Our club is 
planning to study modern drama in the 
different countries, and my subject is the 
drama in Germany.—R. J. W. 

A book that will help you is German 
Drama in the Nineteenth Century, by G. 
Witkowski. It will, in fact, just meet 
your needs, but as a historical background 
for your study I suggest that you read 
George Brandes’s Main Currents in Nine- 
teenth Century Literature, Volume VI., 
subtitled “Young Germany,” especially 
the chapter on “ Neutral Literature.” 
About Old Chinaware 

I want some information about old 
Staffordshire china and old English por- 
celains. Will you send me a list of maga- 
zine articles which would help me?— 
EK. B. A. 

In these magazines you will find some 
articles which will meet your need, I feel 
sure: American Homes, May, June, 1911; 
House Beautiful, March, May, 1911; Na- 
tion, December 29, 1910; Ladies’ Home 
Journal, June, 1911; and in The Lure of 
the Antique, by W. A. Dyer. 

Industrial Diseases 

The subject assigned me for a club pa- 
per is Industrial or Occupational Dis- 
eases. Will you refer me to some maga- 
zine articles that will give me material?— 
L. 8S. W. 

Your subject is one of the most inter- 
esting in industrial conditions, and a 
good deal of material is available. The 
following list of articles will, I am sure, 
aid you: Survey, Sept. 3, 1910; American 
Economic Association Bulletin, April, 
1911; Nature, Dec. 29, 1910; Survey, Dec. 
3, 1910; Independent, Feb. 9, 1911; Cur- 
rent Literature, March, 1911; U. 8. Bu- 
reau of Labor Bulletin, Jan., 1911; Sur- 
vey, Feb. 18, 1911; Chautauquan, April, 
1911; North American Review, Oct., 1911. 
Farm Management 

Could you send me a list of magazine 
articles relative to farm management? 
A friend and I are hoping to make pay 
an abandoned farm we have just pur- 
chased.—E. J. B. 

These articles will give you many help- 
ful suggestions, but in addition I advise 
you to write to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., and procure 
some of the government publications. 
This is the magazine list: Outing, Feb., 
1911; Country Life, March 15, 1911; Sept. 
1, 1911; May 1, 1911; Jan. 1, 1911; Aug. 
I, 1911; April 1, 1911; Oraftsman, Feb., 
1911; Collier’s, July 22, 1911; Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics, July 1, 1911; 
Country Life, Feb. 1, 1911. 

Fairy Tales for Children 

I want to begin a library for my little 
girl, and will you give the titles of «a 
few books of fairy tales and myths?— 
A. 8. C. 

The following is a short list which will 
perhaps answer for a beginning: Favorite 
Fairy Tales, with Peter Newell illustra- 
tions; Seudder’s Fables and Folk Stories; 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales; Craik’s Little 
Lame Prince; Hawthorne’s Wonder Book 
and Tanglewood Tales; Kingsley’s Th 
Heroes; Water Babies; Lary’s edition 
Arabtan Nights; Dartori’s. Tales of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims; Lamb's’ Adventures 
of Ulysses; Macleod’s Book of King Ar- 
thur and His Noble Knights. 
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illustrated magazine of the entire English-speaking world—stands 
to-day in a stronger position than ever before both in point of 
circulation and appeal and in the maintenance of the highest literary and 
artistic standards. 
The reasons for this success may be summed up in a single sentence: 
It is the most interesting and the most beautiful magazine published. 
It is in HARPER’s that the great explorers, travelers, and scientists give 
the first accounts of their epoch-making discoveries. 
It is in HARPER’s that the foremost historians, statesmen, scholars, and 
men of letters first present their greatest work. 


| pees MAGAZINE —for sixty-one years the most famous 


It is in Harper’s that most of the famous short-story writers 
now living have made their mark, and in HARpPErR’s their greatest work 
appears. 


America and England have given of their best to make the coming vear 
the most notable in the MaGazine’s history. 
every plan, every expedition, every suggested idea, the first question has 
been that of iterestingness. 
gain a place. 

It is impossible within the limits of a few pages to give a complete out- 
line of the MaGazine’s plans. 
features of the coming months. 


And in the consideration of 


Without that quality mo contribution can 


It is a pleasure, however, to indicate a few 








MARK TWAIN 


Chapters from an Extraordinary Life 


IVE years before his death Mark Twain 
selected Albert Bigelow Paine to be 
his authorized biographer. Since that 

time Mr. Paine has given practically all 
his time to this great work. He lived in 
close touch with Mark Twain. In his 
hands were placed the accumulated let- 
ters, notes, and memoranda of a lifetime. 
He has visited every place where Mark 





Twain ever lived. He has gone over 
the scenes of all his travels both here 





and abroad. He has sought out all who 
knew the great humorist and from them 
has gathered every anecdote, every inci- 
dent which could throw the least light 
on any interesting portion of Mark Twain’s 
life. 


The result is a human document more 
fascinating than fiction. Through it all 
runs that delightful vein of humor which 
characterized Mark Twain’s life no less 
than his writings. The opening episodes 








of this notable life appear in the cur- 

rent number ot the MaGazine. Other 

portions selected for their — peculiar 

adventurous interest and for _ their 

Mark Twain and Mr. Paine jn Bermuda humor will appear during the coming 
Photo by Helen F. months. 


A NEW SERIAL NOVEL ” #2" 

“The Inner Shrine” 
F this most important feature of the MaGazineE for 1912 it is only necessary to 
say that it marks the crowning point of the author’s literary achievement. 
The new story is entitled ‘‘The Street Called Straight.”” It deals with a 
most modern phase of American life. The opening chapters are a masterly portrayal 
of scenes so dramatic in their quality, so vitally interesting, that attention of the 

reader is at once enthralled. And there is never a moment’s cessation of interest. 
This serial will begin inthe January number. It will be illustrated by Orson Lowell. 


H. G. WELLS ON SOCIALISM 


G. WELLS is not only one of the most brilliant writers of to-day, but one of the 

ablest thinkers. He has written for HARPER’s MAGAZINE two articles in which 

* he presents an absolutely new view of Socialism. No subject is engrossing so 

much of the thought of intelligent men and women and Mr. Wells’s eminently sound 
and thoughtful articles are certain to attract the widest attention. 


THE LAND OF THE INCAS 


ROFESSOR HIRAM BINGHAM, of Yale University, is now leading an 

expedition into Peru. The purpose of the expedition is to make a complete 

study of the remains of the Inca civilization, to climb a number of hitherto 
unconquered glacier-clad mountains, and to cross the Peruvian Andes. The first 
accounts of this expedition, written by Professor Bingham himself, will be an im- 
portant travel feature of the new year. 


WHERE EUROPE AMUSES ITSELF 


OWHERE iis life to be seen in more varied and entertaining 
the great summer resorts and ‘‘cures’”’ of the Continent and England, where 
the people of many races foregather in the search for health and amusement. 
Harrison Rhodes has visited a number of the most typical of these resorts for the 
MAGAZINE and writes delightfully of his experiences. His articles will be elaborately 
illustrated with drawings by F. Walter Taylor. 


THE WONDERLAND OF SCIENCE 


O other non-technical periodical has such high standing in the world of science 
as Harper's MaGazine. The reason for this is that the scientific articles 
published in Harper’s are almost without exception the work of the most 

eminent and progressive men of science of the day—they are important, they are 


absolutely authoritative, and they are always and above all interesting. Several 
remarkable papers are now in course of preparation. 
S the American home to-day an efficient instrument of conservation? Are our 


public schools meeting their responsibility to the citizenship of to-morrow? 

Robert W. Bruére, who’ has made a thorough study of this most interesting 

subject, will write of the constructive work which is being done toward solving these 
important problems. 





ARNOLD BENNETT’S First Impressions of America 


RNOLD BENNETT is, beyond question, the 
most talked-of English author of the day. A 
brilliant realistic novelist, a delightful philos- 

opher, and a descriptive writer gifted with rare powers 
ot both observation and expression, he stands a unique 
figure in contemporary literature. 








Mr. Bennett has written with extraordinary insight 
and brilliancy of various countries where he has lived— 
of England, of France, of Italy. Now he has come to 
America for his first visit, to write exclusively for 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. He will show us to ourselves as 
we really are. America and Americans will be his 
theme. What he has to say is certain to be both 
illuminating and interesting. 

In order that the illustrations for Mr. Bennett's 
articles may be thoroughly in accord with the spirit of 
the text, the editors have persuaded Mr. Frank Craig, 











the leading English illustrator, to accompany Mr. 
Bennett to this country. . Photograph by E. O. Hoppe 
TRAVEL IN STRANGE LANDS 


VER a year ago G. W. Bury, the well-known English traveler, set out for 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE on his daring expedition into the heart of the Arabian 
Desert, perhaps the only corner of the earth into which no white man had 

penetrated. The difficulties and dangers of the journeys have been almost beyond 
belief, but it is expected that Mr. Bury will soon reach civilization. His articles 
should prove to be of unique interest. 

Ellsworth Huntington will write of the work of his latest expedition in the south- 
western part of America. 

Walter Wood, the English sea writer, and M. J. Burns, the 
on a number of articles de: uling with the life- -saving service 
English coast. 

Louise Closser Hale has just returned from a unique motor trip through North 
Africa. More of her delightfully amusing articles with illustrations by Walter Hale 
will be the result. 

William T. Ellis has written a number of fascinating p: upers on travel in the Far 
East, among them a paper of remarkable interest, entitled “Speeding the Pilgrims 
to Mecca. 

H. W. Nevinson, the great English war correspondent; Maude 
the novelist; Hilaire Belloc, Mrs. Wm. C. Beebe, and many others will contribute 
notable articles of travel in other little-known corners of the world. 

There will be more of Caspar Whitney’s articles ot exploration in South America. 


W. D. HOWELLS IN SPAIN 


ILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS has just revisited Spain after an absence of many 

years. What he is writing about, the country and its people, will be in his 

most delightful vein, for mingled with present impressions will be certain 
memories of an almost autobiographical sort. 


LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 


MONG the most notable features of the MAGAziNneE for recent months have been 

A Madame de Hegermann-Lindencrone’s reminiscences of her two visits to the 
court of Napoleon III. and her experiences during the Commune 

The publishers of the MaGazineE consider themselves fortunate in being able to 
announce that Madame de Hegermann-Lindencrone is now preparing for publication 
in the MaGazineE further reminiscences of even greater importance and interest 
They cover her varied experiences during the Franco-Prussian War and her later 
intimate acquaintance with several of the continental rulers and many of the famous 
men and women whose names have now passed into history 

In the field of American history there will be a feature of equal importance—a 
group of articles prepared for publication by Dunbar Rowland, of the Department of 
Archives of the State of Mississippi, and based on the unpublished private papers 
and letters of Jefferson Davis. 


STORIES THAT REALLY COUNT 


O other illustrated magazine of the world publishes each month so many really 
great short stories as Harper's. This year there is definite promise that in 
this field, where the MaGaziNE has always stood supreme, it will surpass even 

its own brilliant record. There will be at least seven complete stories in every number. 


artist, will collaborate 
and the smugglers of the 


Radford Warren, 


Notable among the many famous contributors will be: Rupyarp KIPLING (a story 
on an unusual theme, by the way), HENRY vAN DyKE, MARGARET DELAND, WILLIAM 
Dean HowELts, Jose Commas, NorMAN Duncan, E. S. Martin, Forrest Crissey, 
A.icE Brown, THomas A. Janvier, Henry James, IRvinG Bacnetver, Ricnari 
Le GALLIENNE, Mary E. “Witxins, ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy, MAy SINCLAIR 
Rospert Herrick, Inez Haynes GILLMORE, MARY HEATON VORSE, MARGARITA 


SpaLpING GERRY, MARGARET CAMERON, ELIZABETH JORDAN, etc 


PICTURES WHICH ILLUSTRATE 


HE illustrations in Harper's are famous. Practically everyleading illustrator 
of America and England will be represented during the coming year. There 
will be pictures in color and tint in every number and frequent examples of 
wood-engraving by Henry Wolf, whose work appears exclusively in Harper's 


James OpPENHEIM, 
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